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Warm Water 
Increases 
Hog 

Profits 


and reduces your feed cost 25 per cen 

by enabling the hog to get full benefit 
of hisfeed. Hogs require lots of water to do 
best. Water is cheap. Encourage them to drink 
often by keeping beforethem aconstantsupply 
of pure, Clean water with the chill off in cold 
weather. You can easily do it at little cost and 
save time, work and jworry by using the 


| D EA Hog Waterer 


Cannot Freeze 

Keeps water warm night and day in coldest 
weather. An all-the-year-around Waterer. Ab- 
solutely Sanitary as hogs cannot get into the 
trough or foul the water. Simple, Durable, In- 
expensive to operate, Automatic Feed. Will 
save its cost in ashort time. Guaranteed to be 
a money maker foryou. If your dealerjdoesn’t 
have the Ideal Waterer write us for prices. 


de F R E Trial offer 


Write today. 
National Manufacturing Co., 


1721 Lecust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 





















3Machines For 1 Price 
One Minute Grader And 
Cleaner 







of three ma- 
chines. It 
grain, 
seeds. 
any 
kind of grain 














durable and light running. Itis priced so 


Any Farmer Can Afford One 


One Minute Grader arantees you seed. 

Enables you to grow og er, tt ax crops and get 

more farm profits its price three ways. 

Write for catalog” and "ule description, — 

Don’t buy until you’ve investigated the One Minute. 
ONE MINUTE MFG. CO. 

230 N. W. Fourth St. Newton, Iowa 









For Good Serviceable Boots 
—Demand “XL” Brand 


“XL” brand heavy rubber footwear are not 
only comfortable,but possess wearing quali- 
ties that cannot be excelled. Our new special 
process makes the rubber tough, seams water 
tight, preserves life and resiliency of rubber, 
and makes boot more serviceable. 

If you want the most for your 
money, insist upon “XL” brand. 
They are the easiest fitting, long- 
est wearing rubber footwear on 
the market. 

Ask your dealer forthem. If he 
does not handle the “XL” brand, 
send us his name and we will see 
that you are fitted. 

The “XL” brand heavy rubber 

footwear have proven 
serwoacep their worth to thou- 
7 sands of exacting buy- 
eee) ers all over the world. 
FREE— Write today 

00 for fuli information. 


Vandersiice Stahmer Shoe Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
12 E. First St.,.- Des Moines, Iowa 




































O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 

HERCULES MFG. CO. 


957 24th Street 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
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Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa | 
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IL OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Wisconsin Farm Posters—In Wisconsin, 
the agricultural college is codperating 
with railroads in getting timely informa- 
tion to farmers of the state. The experi- 
ment station sends out poster bulletins 
on such subjects as hog cholera, potato 
marketing, control of noxious weeds, etc., 
while the railroads have them put up in 




















conspicuous places in their waiting-rooms. | 





Nebraska Production—The state board 
of agriculture of Nebraska, in compiling 
agricultural statistics from the acreage 
taken by the assessors, and the estimates 
made by its 3,500 correspondents, have 
found the total of principal crops for Ne- 
braska for 1915 as follows: Corn, 227,000,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 70,710,217 bushels; 


79° 


oats, 72,751,284 bushels. 


lowa Potato Growers—The annual mect- 
ing of the Iowa Potato and Truck Grow- 
ers’ Association will be held at Clear Lake, 
December 16th and 17th. The prominent 
features on the program this year will be 
the marketing of potatoes and onions and 
others of especial interest to market gar- 
deners. An innovation. has been made 
this year by inviting the ladies to be pres- 
ent, and some of them will take part in 
the program. 


County Agent Fights Cholera—Working 
under the direction of a farm bureau, M. 
C. Thomas, county agriculturalist for Ma- 
rion county, Ohio, has been successful in 
saving more than $100,000 in losses from 
hog cholera by the use of serum. .Up to 
the present time, Mr. Thomas, with the 
aid of an assistant, has treated over 8,000 
hogs, saving 97 per cent of all vaccinated. 
He maintains that farmers should be al- 
lowed to inoculate their own swine for 
cholera. 


Cost of Horse Labor—The annual cost 
of keeping a horse was found to be $90.40 
in Rice county, Minnesota; $87 in Lyon 
county, and $75.07 in Norman county. The 
figures are averages for the years 1904- 
1997. In Rice county these charges were 
as follows: Interest on investment, $5.54; 
depreciation, $5.56; harness depreciation, 
$2.10; shoeing, $1.42; feed, $63.49; labor, 
$11.88, and miscellaneous, 40 cents, making 
a total of $90.40. These costs have in- 
creased. This emphasizes the need of 
keeping the horses busy, and of having 
no idlers on the farm. 





Cost of Repairing Bridge—Repair work 
on an old wooden bridge across the Ar- 
kansas river at Lakin, Kansas, has cost 
approximately $18,000. An additional $2,000 
lost in a damage suit brings the total 
cost of the structure up to more than 
$20,000 during the last fifteen years. For 
this reason, 200 of the tax-payers have 
petitioned the county board for a new 
bridge, 
for the same will be opened in January. 
The new bridge, which will be permanent, 
will cost less than has been expended for 
repairs on the old one. 


Dry Navy Is Making Good—I have had 
the privilege of traveling as a guest on 
several of our American men-of-war since 
the new orders forbidding the use of in- 
toxicating liquors among men and Officers. 
The change for the better permeates ev- 
ery department of conduct and service. 
Both officers and men are younger by 
many years, and no one can question their 
ability to handle these valuable aggrega- 
tions of delicate machinery. Steady hands, 
clear brains, clean bodies, are the rule, 
and not the exception, in all departments. 
Neither the officers nor the men would go 
back to the old conditions, when rations 
of grog and ward-room drinking were the 
rule.—Correspondence of The Christian 
Herald. 


Dairy Building—The 
cornerstone of the University of Nebras- 
ka’s new dairy building was laid on 
Wednesday, November 10th. The new 
building is to be 141 feet long by 64 feet 
wide, and three stories high, with a full 
basement, and with a wing 70 feet by 60 
feet, especially arranged for the practical 
handling of butter-making, ice cream 
making and market milk. On the first 
floor of the main building will be located 
student laboratories for butter-making, 
cheese-making, market milk and farm 
dairying. In the construction of these 
laboratories, every effort has been made 
to make them as sanitary and attractive 
as possible. The floors are of tile, and 
the walls finished in glazed brick. The 
Second floor will contain a large milk 
testing laboratory, class rooms, rooms for 
experimental work, reading room and of- 
On the third floor will be located 
the dairy bacteriological laboratories, a 
large lecture room, an exhibit room, and 
class rooms. A modern refrigerating plant 
will be installed in the basement, to pro- 
vide cold storage facilities. The building 
completed will cost approximately $178,- 
000. In the cornerstone is a copper box 
containing the plans and pictures of the 
building, pictures of the dairy club, the 
agricultural club, copies of the daily and 
agricultural papers of the present. 


New Nebraska 








to be made of concrete, and bids | 








AMBLER 


They 

You can prove it for yourself. Send 
for a sample Ambler Asbestos 
“Century” Shingle. Hold it. over a 
lamp flame; let it get hot—good and 
hot—and still it won’t burn. 

Just as the sample shingle re- 
sists fire, so also a roof of Ambler 
Asbestos “Century” Shingles will 
remain unaffected by flame or 
sparks. And sparks are the cause 
of most fires. 

Put it up to your family. Test the 
sample beforethem,an” see if they’re 
not*interested. Why, they’ll be en- 
thusiastic. And rightly, for an 
Ambler Asbestos“Century” Shingled 
roof over your home and your other 
buildings is the best protection you 
can give them. What’s more, such 
a roof is a pronounced economy. 


eed 





Won't’ Burn 


Ambler Asbestos “Century” Shin- 
gles are fireproof, but that’s only one 
quality, even if it is vitally impor- 
tant. They’re also wearproof and 
waterproof; they can’t blow off and 
neither will they leak. Their first 
expense is their whole cost. 

If properly laid, and even that’s 
simple, you’ll never have to spend a 
cent on the upkeep of an Ambler 
Asbestos “Century” Shingled roof. 
Not even for paint. Their beautiful, 
unfading colors (red, blue-black and 
gray) make it unnecessary. 

Send for the sample now, and for 
information as to where you can 
most conveniently get Ambler 
Asbestos “Century” Shingles—the 
one shingle that can’t burn, warp. 
split, wear out or blow off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, Dept. WF-6, Ambler, Pa. 


Offices and Warehouses in all important 


Cities 


throughout the United States. 


























Dean Mumford Says: 





“The investments of the farmer which pay the 
largest interest are the investments in fertilizers, in 
good livestock, in good machinery and other forms of 


equipment. 


“One of the most important steps which must be 
taken by the average farmer of the Middle West is the 
purchase and application of fertilizers to be used along 
with a rational rotation. The intelligent use of ferti- 
lizers will increase farm profits and benefit directly the 
individual farmer ...—Dean F. B. Mumford, University 
of Missouri, in The September Banker-Farmer. 


Our free bulletins point the way to better 
and more profitable crops. 


Soil Improvement Committee 


Of the National Fertilizer Association 
915 Postal Telegraph Sidg., Chicago 
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Y |mprove Your Hog House 
With The New Sunshine 
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permanent improvement that adds to the ap- 
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Write for our free catalog of Chief Steel Products today. It’s 


a valuable book to you. 


A postal will bring it. 


SHRAUCER & JOHNSON 
415 Walnut St,,Atiantic,la, 
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A Stock Farm Where Alfalfa is Making Good 


Red clover as well as timothy has 
given way to alfalfa on the 160-acre 
farm of C. W. Lau, in Scott county, 
lowa. His success in feeding it to his 
cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, encour- 
aged him to depend upon it entirely to 
replace other hay crops in his rotation. 


He has thirty acres, averaging, year in | 


and year out, about five tons to the 
acre, and it is fed in combination with 
silage. 
thing more than a farm where valu- 
able agricultural lessons can 
Jearned. Mr. Lau’s ambition to make 
an attractive home as well as a profit- 
able corn belt farm has been realized. 

Forty acres of the farm is left in 
permanent pasture, while the rest of 
it is utilized for feed 
crops, corn, barley, 
alfalfa, ete. Each 
acre of the pasture 
carries one head of 
stock, but it is kept 
up by occasional 
disking and the sow- 
ing of mixed grass- 
es. The big pasture 
is rough and unsuit- 
able for tilling. For 
pastures which he 
can rotate, he likes 
to begin with a two- 
year-old field of al- 
falfa, sowing in it a 
mixture of timothy, 
blue grass, white 
clover and sweet clo- 
ver. 

Mr. Lau was one 
of the first farmers 
in Scott county to 
grow alfalfa, and he 
built one of the first 
silos. ‘Thirty acres 
of alfalfa have pro- 
vided all the feed his 
stock could consume, 
and last year he sold over a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth in addition to this. 
The first cutting fed forty head of cat- 
tle, fifteen sheep and six horses through 
the winter. The second and third cut- 
tings brought him in over $1,000 in 
cash. Twenty-six acres in the three 
cuttings yielded 130 big loads, and a 
seven-acre field on slightly richer land 
was cut the fourth time. After the 
crop was baled, he had no difficulty in 
disposing of it at from $16 to $17 a 
ton at home, and at from $18 to $19 a 
ton delivered. He figures that it costs 
him $1.50 a ton to harvest it. 

Alfalfa, corn and cattle is the com- 
bination Mr. Lau thinks best for high- 








This quarter section is some-. 


| 


be | 





priced land. His experience has made 
him give to an acre of alfalfa a feed- 
ing value ten times that of an acre of 
timothy, and three times that of clo- 
ver. The crop has given a good ac- 
count of itself in his rotation, and he 
has made money by feeding beef cattle 
on it in combination with silage. He 
claims alfalfa has cut his dairy feed 
bills in half, and by utilizing it as hog 
pasture, has cheapened their gains. 
Little success was had in growing the 
crop on his farm, however, until he 
limed the soil. He has tried out many 
varieties and inoculation materials, in- 
cluding soil, cultures and no treatment. 

One-fourth of the farm is devoted to 
corn raised both for silage and grain. 





al plots by the county agent, and the 
yield of eighty-five bushels to the acre 
was among the best of many kinds 
picked up from among the farmers of 
that county. 

Manure plays an important part in 
maintaining the productivity of this 
farm, none of it, not even the liquid, 
being allowed to escape. One of the 





few concrete cisterns in the corn belt 
for collecting liquid manure is to be | 
found in Mr. Lau’s-barnyard. He has 
about 200 loads of manure each year, 
making a little go a long ways, by ap- 
plying about six loads to the acre. 
This he believes, after the liquid void- 
ings saved in the concrete cistern are | 
pumped over it, is equivalent to at 


weight, is credited to the cow at $6, 
while $5 is allowed for the calf. Be- 
sides, the family has all the milk, but- 
ter and cream it can use. 

Twenty years ago, he started with 
common cows of different breeds, but 
he kept a pure-bred Red Polled sire at 
the head of the herd. Most of the 
young stock is raised, heifers from the 
best cows to replace some of the poor- 
er ones in the dairy. and the bulls are 
steered. Of the latter, he Leeps about. 
twenty-six head each year, pushing 
them along on pasture, silage and al- 
falfa. He keeps the Red Polls because 
he likes an animal which is fair for 
butter and good for beef at the same 
time. His feed bill never amounts to 
more than $300, and 
often it is less than 





Alfalfa Provides Good Feed for Cattle, Horses, Hogs and Sheep. 


The average yield over a long period 
of years has been around fifty-five 
bushels to the acre. 
acquainted with corn failures. Seed is 
gathered early and placed on racks in 
the barn loft, where it has ideal venti- 
lation. The final drying process is 


Mr. Lau is un- | 





| 


completed in the cellar, where there is | 


a furnace. In the spring, all he in- 
tends to plant is tested for germina- 
tion. No matter how busy he may be, 
or how carefully he may have saved 
and dried his seed corn the previous 
fall, he figures he can not afford to 
plant any which has not shown strong 
germination qualities. Some ‘of Mr. 
Lau’s corn was planted in experiment- 











least twelve loads of ordinary manure 
to the acre. 

Each of his fourteen Red Polled cows 
returns him close to $75 a season. Sil- 
age and alfalfa, with a little corn and 
cob meal, is the home grown ration 
which results in an annual butter pro- 
duction of from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds 
for the herd. The yield of butter in 
1914 was 2,550 pounds. It is all sold on 
contract at 35 cents a pound the year 
around, regardless of market fluctua- 
tions. Although his cows are not spe- 
cial purpose dairy animals, each makes 
about 170 pounds of butter, which 
brings in $60. Four thousand pounds 
of skim-milk at 15 cents a hundred- | 





$100. 

Although his stave 
silo is one of the 
oldest to be found in 
Scott county, it is 
giving as good serv- 
ice as it ever did. It 
is built within the 
barn, and holds ap- 
proximately  eighty- 
five tons, being four- 
teen feet in diame- 
ter and twenty-five 
feet high. Seven or 
eight acres of corn 
go into it every year, 
at an estimated cost 
of $50 for the filling. 
As with the alfalfa, 


silage is fed to all 
his stock, dairy 
cows, steers, horses, 


and sheep. He looks 
out for the quality, 
however, cutting the 
corn just as it is 
beginning to dent, 


and adding plenty 
of water. The silo is old enough to 
vote, and it has paid for itself as 


many times as it is years old, says 
Mr. Lau. 

The pasture on this farm used to 
contain lots of rag-weed and other for- 
age that cattle would not eat. Sheep 
have cleaned it up and made a profit 
on the waste. He figures that a auar- 
ter section farm will keep about twen- 
ty sheep at practically no cost. He 
keeps seventeen ewes, getting about 
ten pounds of wool from each at a clip- 
ping. In the winter they are fed sil- 
age and alfalfa, with good results, and 
during the summer months they live 

(Continued on page 1625) 











.Mr. Lau’s Ambition Was to Have an Attractive Home as Well as a Profitable Farm—and He Planted Lots of Trees, 
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Raven of the Foreign 
Promoter 


The promoter is necessary for the 





development of any new enterprise. 
Someone must have a vision, must see 
that this new enterprise will be profit- 


able. and must be willing of his own 
accord, or with the help of his neigh- 
bors who are also interested, to get 


full knowledge of the facts in the case 
and the conditions. This is usually a 
work of faich, a labor of love, and falls 
only on some man who has so lived 
among his neighbors that they have 
confidence not only in his integrity but 
in his ability. 

Beware, however, of the foreign pro- 
moter, who is promoting not for the 
good of the community, but for his 
own personal benefit or the benefit of 
those behind him. He may have an 
inedequate knowledge of the facts, but 
lisposed to use what Knowledge he 
may have, not for the good of the com- 

nity, but for his own personal profit 
ar nd often for the injury of the com- 


-_. 


For example, some thirty years ago 
we had in the corn belt a number of 
promoted creameries backed by cream- 
ery supply houses, promoted by an 
agent, a smooth-tongued, glib fellow, 
who could present all of the favorable 
side of the proposition, and who was 
expert in concealing the unfavorable 
side. These men came along the lines 
of the railroads, and told stories of the 
yields of exceptional dairy cows, and 
the profits made by some exceptional 
farmers. These stories were true, but 
in telling them, they implied that all 
cows were exceptional, and that all 
farmers could be exceptional dairymen 
and feeders. Having enlisted the help 
of the banker or some merchant in the 
town. they organized a creamery, a 
stock concern, secured payment of the 
stock by farmers, or took their notes, 
and built a creamery where none was 
needed as yet, because the farmers 
were net ready for it, building it at 
from 33 to 50 per cent over its actual 
cost. If anyone knows of a creamery 
promoted in this way that has proved 
profitable, we would be glad of the in- 
formation, giving date built and local- 
ity. We have never heard of one that 
did not fail, anc, in failing, put back 
the date of the organization of a suc- 
cessful creamery at that point from five 
to ten years. 

These men had no interest what- 
ever in the development of dairying in 
the community. Their interest was in 
getting the farmers to subsrribe for 
the stock and to pay an c«orbitant 
price fer the building, and in unlcading 
on them dairy and creamery supplies 
at like exorbitant prices. Hence the 





creamery failed. After it had failed, 
some man who had dairy knowledge 
and common sense, started a creamery 
in a small way, and allowed it to grow 
naturally as the people were educated 
to keep cows, to make butter, and to 
sell it. The work of these pioneers 
was always hindered and never helped 
by the foreign promoter. 

A good many years ago we had draft 
horse companies promoted by draft 
horse breeders. Where these compa- 
nies were organized by intelligent men 
who knew the need for better stock 
and the value of it, who were willing to 
go to the expense of sending a com- 
mittee to investigate and buy right, 
and could find a man to care for the 
horse after they bought him, they have 
succeeded and have been a benefit to 
the community. Where they were pro- 
moted by outsiders, with no interest in 
the welfare of the community, they 
naturally failed. 

The motive must always be consid- 
ered in judging human action. Where 
the motive is obviously altruistic, 
where a man is not asking benefits for 
himself alone, but benefits in which 
his neighbors wil! share, you may ex- 
pect success for the enterprise, not 
otherwise. 

Many companies have been promoted 
in the eastern states and in the far 
west and the south, for the establish- 
ment of orchards. It does not take 
much eloquence or good mixing quali- 
ties to convince a man of small means 
that if he had an orchard of five or ten 
acres, the ground prepared, choice 
trees planted and cared for till they 
were in-bearing, he would be pretty 
close to paradise. Many have fallen 
for that bait. Many more will fall for 
it, and will fail, because these promot- 
ers have not been looking after the 
welfare of the individual, but merely 
selling land hundreds of miles away, 
about which the buyer knows nothing. 
This is true of orchards anywhere in 
localities with which you are not fa- 
miliar, promoted by outsiders. It is 
well to be suspicious of the motives of 
men who are advocating enterprises in 
which manifestly they, and not the 
men who put the money into them, are 
to receive the profit. 

We are just now having experience 
in the promotion of codperative (so- 
called) packing houses. The time is 
ripe for this kind of promotion, because 
the people are becoming thoroughly 
disgusted with the management of the 
packing houses, the stock yards, and 
everything related thereto. It is pos- 
sible that we will have codperative 
packing houses, but they will not be 
promoted by outsiders. However fair 
the prospect may appear, and however 
alluring may be the promised profits 
and other inducements, it is well to 
beware of the foreign promoter. If we 
do have successful codperative pack- 
ing houses, they will be promoted by 
men in the neighborhood who are will- 
ing to put up enough money as a pro- 
motion fund to get before them clearly 
all the facts and conditions. 

It will be a long time before they 
come, probably first in the colder sec- 
tions of the country, where farmers 
can kill and dress their hogs and sell 


‘them to the packing houses for curing. 


This we think would be possible, be- 
cause the farmers themselves will find 
a market for the less valuable por- 
tions, the spare-ribs and heads and 
backbones, just as farmers have done 
since time immemorial, when they 
were growing not more than ten or a 
dozen hogs on the farm. But beware 
of the outside promoter who wants to 
establish something in your commu- 
nity. 





Wintering Brood Sows 


Much of the profit of next year’s hog 
crop will come from the method of 
carrying brood sows through the com- 
ing winter. If the farmer gives his 
aged brood sows all the corn they will 
eat, he will find it very expensive. He 
will also run the chance of having 
small litters of pigs in the spring; not 
enly small, but weak; for corn in itself 
does not afford the brood sow the raw 
material for the manufacture of a lit- 
ter of vigorous pigs. It is deficient in 
flesh and bone forming elements, and 
has an excess of fat producing ele- 
ments; and fat and fecundity, or fruit- 
fulness, don’t usually go together. The 
brood sow. therefore, should have the 
raw material necessary for. her 
product. 

The best balance for corn is alfalfa 
hay fed out of a rack. The next best 
is clover hay; probably the next best 





is cowpeas or soy beans. If none of 
these are to be had, and oats are not 
available, or damaged grain of some 
kind, such as unmerchantable wheat 
or barley, this balance will have to be 
purchased in some form of concen- 
trates. 

A great many people imagine that 
sows will not eat clover hay. The only 
way to find that out is to try them 
with some. They will probably not 
care much for clover hay cut when the 
heads are all turned brown and the 
leaves have fallen off through bad cur- 
ing. But try them on second cutting, 
or first-class clover of the first cutting, 
and listen to their verdict. They eat 
clover greedily through the summer. 
Why should they not eat it in the win- 
ter, if it has been cut before it has 
become woody fiber, and while the 
leaves were still on it? 

Alfalfa is the best balance; and if 
the farmer will give his brood sows 
all the clover and alfalfa he can get 
them to eat, and give them what corn 
they need to keep them gaining, a 
very little, to bring them into good 
condition at farrowing time without 
being too fat, he will get them through 
the winter cheaply. He will also have 
larger litters or more vigorous pigs 
than if he fed them on corn alone, as 
most farmers are inclined to do. 

Gilts require a more generous sup 
ply of corn; for they are expected to 
grow, and there is not much danger of 
getting them too fat. They need to 
carry a good deal of flesh at farrowing 
time, because of the demands that will 
be made upon them by even an average 
litter of hungry pigs. But gilts will 
thrive less on a diet of corn alone than 
the aged sows, for the reason that they 
are growing in flesh and bone, and 
need flesh and bone forming material 
in excess of which the corn supplies. 

As far as possible, the farmer should 
grow his own balanced rations. He 
can grow a very good balanced ration 
for the brood sow by using his alfalfa, 
clover, cowpeas, soy beans, and then 
adding damaged wheat, of which there 
is a good deal this year, and which 
should be-ground and soaked, or dam- 
aged barley or oats. He should feed 
only enough corn to keep them gaining 
a little in weight. 


The Crisis in the Live Stock 
Business 


The live stock business is the key- 
stone in the arch of agriculture, using 
that word in its broadest sense. It is 
only by the use of live stock that a 
profitable market can be found for the 


by-products of the farm—the hay, the 
pasture, the corn fodder, and other 
bulky by-products which will not bear 
the cost of transportation to a distant 
market. It is only by live stock, speak- 
ing generally, that the fertility of our 
soils can be maintained. For while it 
is possible for an individual here and 
there to maintain the supply of vege- 
table matter by turning under green 
crops or by replacing lost fertility by 
the use of commercial fertilizers, it is 
not possible for farmers generally to 
maintain soil fertility without the by- 
products of the live stock industry. 
Farming can not long be profitable 
without utilizing all the products of the 
farm; nor can the prosperity of the 
United States be maintained perpetu- 
ally without maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. 

We are now facing a very serious 
crisis in the live stock business. There 
has ‘long been a feeling among live 
stock growers and feeders, and corn 
growers who depend on them for a 
market for their surplus, that some 
alien* and hostile interest was strang- 
ling, slowly but surely, though work- 
ing imperceptibly, the live stock busi- 
ness of the United States. 

The blame was for a long time laid 
upon the railroad transportation com- 
panies, and they are yet entitled to a 
share of the blame; their repeated de- 
mands for higher freight rates show 
their lack of a broad understanding of 
the importance of the live stock indus- 
try to them. But public sentiment is 
slowly crystallizing and placing the 
greater blame upon the comparatively 
few men who have control of the pack- 
ing houses over almost the entire coun- 
try, and who are now obtaining con- 
trol of the stock yards themselves, and 
through them of the commission men 
and also of the banks that furnish the 
needed capital to farmers who are en- 
gaged in fattening live stock of various 
kinds for the market. 











It has taken one year of appalling 
losses to the feeders to awaken them 
co the real nature of this crisis; and it 
has taken the partial failure of the 
corn crop, through unfavorable weath- 
er, with the necessity for live stock to 
get any value whatever out of it, and 
the high price of feeding steers, due to 
their scarcity, forecasting another 
heavy loss under these conditions, to 
make the farmers see with increased 
clearness just where and how this 
strangling operation is conducted. 

One of the most valuable articles 
that Wallaces’ Farmer has ever pub. 
lished was that read by A. E. de Ric. 
ales, of Denver, before the recent con- 
ference on the marketing of live stock, 
pursuant to the call issued by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. 
We made liberal extracts from this 
paper in our issue of November 26th, 
and we would take it as a favor if our 
readers wili turn to it and read it, that 
they may get a clear view of the condi- 
tions prevailing. 

It will be seen by this that the sup- 
ply of cattle, as shown by the receipts 
for the first ten months in the last five 
years (including the present year) at 
the various packing houses, has de. 
creased nearly 20 per cent, while there 
has been an increase of about 10 per 
cent in population. The supply of hogs 
has decreased also, in round numbers 
from 15,000,000 to 14,000,000. The prices 
of native beef steers, fat cows, heifers 
and cows, have been iess for every 
month in the year so far, as compared 
with 1914. The variation in prices in- 
creased from $3.10 in 1913 to $5.79 in 
1915. It will also be noticed that dur- 
ing this last year, when the numbers 
of live stock marketed have decreased, 
and the prices have steadily decreased 
instead of increasing, as we would nat- 
urally expect, the exportation of beet 
products has increased 800 per cent, 
and the exportation of pork products 
from 607,000,000 pounds to 1,118,000,000 
pounds, or about 86 per cent. 


All this shows that somebody has a 
strangle-hold on this business. Mr. do 
Ricqles also shows clearly where this 
strangle-hold is, namely, in the fact 
that the packers have slowly got con- 
trol not only of the big packing houses, 
but of the stock yards companies and 
the stock yards banks or loan compa- 
nies and similar institutions. All these 
are controlled by four or five individu- 
als, who can do as they please, owning 
as they do the stock yards at Kansas 
City, Chicago, East St. Louis, St. Joe, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, Den- 
ver and Oklahoma City. Can human 
greed ask a better opportunity for sat- 
isfying its rapacity? Farmers gener- 
ally are not aware of the extent to 
which cattle loan companies are con- 
trolled and owned by the packing busi- 
ness. All of this is set forth fully in 
the address of Mr. de Ricqles, to which 
the reader is referred for details. 

With the same men owning practi- 
cally all the packing houses, the farm- 
er can take his choice of paying, for 
example, what he is offered at Omaha, 
or shipping to Chicago, where he deals 
with the same parties and gets about 
the same prices, possibly with freights 
added. 

The question arises: What are we 
going to do about it? We don’t know. 
Our aim now is to let our readers see 
the conditions that confront them. 
When the cattle growers of the coun- 
try get to see clearly who has the 
strangle hold and why, some way will 
be found to loosen that hold. The rail- 
roads had the same hold once on every: 
thing agricultural. They held it to 
the utmost of their ability and as long 
as they could; but a way was found to 
loosen their grip, so that they could 
no longer say what city should prosper 
or what individual in the city, and 
what should fail. To know ourselves 
diseased is half the cure. To face 2 
problem squarely is the first step to- 
wards its solution. 

This is a problem that must be 
solved, or agriculture itself, and not 
merely cattle growing or hog growing 
or sheep growing, will be strangled, 
and strangled by the very forces to the 
building up of which it has contributed 
so much. The dairymen do not face 
so serious a crisis, but they need to 
keep a sharp eye in congress on the 
packing interests, which will, if pos- 
sible, place their by-product, oleomar- 
garine, on a par with the product of 
the creameries and the dairies. The 
cattle grower has a right to demand 
the help of the dairyman, even as the 
dairyman has a right to demand the 
help of the cattle grower and the corn 
grower. 
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Creating a ry Farm 
Machinery 


There is room for a good deal closer | 
' this demand. 


covperation between the manufactur- 
ers of farni machinery and the editors 


and advertising managers of agricul- | 


ral newspapers, two great forces 
whking to the same end—the promo- 
m of a better agriculture. The stand- 
int of the manufacturer may be a 
tle different from that of the editor. 
Roth want to make money, and both 
int to promote better farming. With 
he manufacturer, however, the making 
f money may be the main thing, and 
dueation secondary, Dut something 
orth while in itself, and not merely 
peeause it is essential to the growth 
end prosperity of his business. With 
tne agricultural editor, education is the 
qain thing, and the making of money 
secondary, but none the less essential 
to the continuance and prosperity of 
his paper. 

Manufacturers are perfectly willing 
io advertise machinery wherever there 
js a demand for it. It is their business 
to fill the demand. Agricultural papers 
lave created a demand by pointing out 
ihe necessity for and the use of it. 
‘hey plowed the ground and prepared 
it for the seed. The manufacturers 
sowed the seed in this prepared ground 
—and have.often sowed it on ground 
not prepered. Let us make our mean- 
ing clearer by some illustrations drawn 
from our own experience: 

It is a long time ago that manure 
spreaders were first manufactured, and 
yet for some years they were sold only 
here and there to a few progressive 
farmers. There was not enough de- 
mand to justify any extensive adver. 
tising. Then the agricultural papers 
took up the subject. We can speak 
for ourselves, that our prime object in 
taking it up was not to secure adver- 
tising for our columns. We believed 
that the farmer did not understand the 
value of manure; that he was putting 
more on than, was needed, as was un- 
avoidable when spreading by hand; 
that he was putting it on in a veiy la- 
borious way; hauling it out only when 
convenient, putting it in piles, allowing 
it to fire-fang and leach, and then 
spreading it unevenly. We took up 
this subject of the manure spreader, 
and talked about it week after week, 
month after month. Other advanced 
agricultural papers did the same. The 
result is that every up-to-date farmer 
who has a farm of any size is using a 
manure spreader. 

The silo was invented long, long ago 
~-and yet farmers did not use silage. 
They did noteknow what kind of a silo 
to build, how large or how high. They 
did not know when corn was fit to put 
in the silo; did not understand filling 
it. Wallaces’ Farmer and other: agri- 
cultural papers took up the subject, 
discussed it in their columns, demon- 
strated that an acre of fifty-bushel corn 
would furnish thirteen tons of silage, 
and that every ton would furnish half 
the feed for the average milk cow for 
fifty days. We explained that silage 
did not put any additional dry matter 
in the corn; but that it gave the cow 
a succulent feed that was more palat- 
able, more easily digested, and more 
convenient to feed; that the silo could 
he put up for less money than a barn 
that would hold the same amount of 
corn fodder. The silo manufacturers 
then came in, any number of them, and 
sunvnlied the want. 

We were satisfied twenty years ago 
that the winter wheat area could be 
extended much farther north, that the 
wheat producing capacity was not worn 
out because land no longer produced 
spring wheat to advantage, and that it 
cculd be produced more cheaply by 
usingya disk drill, and putting winter 
wheat on a seed bed which the culti- 
vation of corn had prepared. We 
therefore began to advocate dtsk drills, 
and at a time when there was only 
one disk drill on the market. Today 
no wheat farmer thinks of doing with- 
out a disk drill. The manufacturers 
supplied the demand, and often gave 
eficient help in creating the demand, 
and now there are a number of differ- 
ent makes, 

Another illustration: We became 
Satisfied some years ago that in most 
of the farming sections the soil was 
becoming acid, and would not grow the 
legumes. We told the farmers why. 
We pointed out that successful farm- 
ing requires the growth of legumes; 
that most of the legumes will not grow 
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in acid soil; and that most of these old 
farming areas demanded two to four 
tons of ground limestone on every 
acre. The manufacturers of limestone 
crushers have not yet fully caught onto 
They are not sowing 
their seed to the full capacity of the 
soil. 

Still another illustration: Advanced 
agricultural papers have of late been 
calling attention to the waste of straw, 
and the folly of going to the expense 
of baling straw and hauling it to town 
simply to get a job in winter, practi- 
cally: giving the straw away. We have 
pointed out that as fertilizer, a ton of 
wheat straw is worth about as much as 
a ton of ordinary barnyard manure, 
and that, at present prices, is worth 
two or three dollars a ton. What the 
farmer needs is a straw’ spreader, 
something that will enable him to uti- 
lize the straw that he does not need 
for feed, bedding and absorbing liquid 
manure, by spreading it on the land. 
In addition to this, straw has a physi- 
cal value, quite apart from its manu- 
rial value, when applied on certain 
kinds of land, for example, gumbo soils 
or other soils that are hard to culti- 
vate, and sandy soils, which lack cohe- 
sion and need straw as a binder. In 
fact, the chemists of England regard 
the physical value of straw on this 
kind of land as equal to its manurial 
value. What the manufacturers of 
straw spreaders need is to get them 
to the farmers, and thus do away, in 
the newer countries, with the wasteful 
habit of burning straw, or in any sec- 
tion of allowing it to stand in the pile 
year after year, unsightly in itself, its 
manurial value largely wasted by the 
time it is decomposed, and furnishing 
a favored breeding ground for noxious 
weeds. 

Of late years many manufacturers 
have helped in carrying on this cam- 
paign for the education of the farmer 
in other ways besides ordinary public- 
ity. One trouble with the manufac- 
turer is that he often wastes his adver- 
tising by sowing the seed on unpre- 
pared ground; in other words, by plac- 
ing his advertising in commercialized 
agricultural papers, whose aim is sole- 
ly to get circulation, by hook or by 
crook, who have sometimes been forced 
by the manufacturer to Join late in the 
day in this education of the farmer, 
instead of beginning earlier and help-. 
ing to prepare the sof in which the 
manufacturer sows. 

Manufacturers ought to keep in clos- 
er touch with the agricultural papers, 
catch their spirit, and divine their un- 
derlying motives; and thus be able to 
avoid the mistake of sowing their seed 
on ground that has not even been 
broken up, and that is full of the thorns 
and thistles of ancient prejudices; in 
other words, of advertising in papers 
that have not educated their readers 
to the necessity for and the. use of the 
implements they advertise. The editor 
can bring home his lesson more ef- 
fectively on the use of the spreader or 
the silo or the drill or any other good 
thing, if the reader, after reading what 
he has to say about it, can turn to the 
advertising columns and find advertise- 
ments of it in the paper. For modern 
advertising is in itself educational. 


Top Dressing of Alfalfa 


Farmers in the corn belt are just 
beginning to learn the value of alfalfa, 
but they have not generally learned the 
value of top dressing in the fall of the 
year. If some of the old straw stacks 
that are standing on farms were spread 
over the alfalfa fields in the fall or 
early winter, or even late in the win- 
ter, it would add from half a ton to a 
ton to the yield per acre the next year. 
Well decomposed barnyard manure is 
even better. The objection to fresh 
manure is that it is apt to contain tim- 
othy and clover seed, which are weeds 
in the alfalfa field. 

If you don’t believe this, try it on a 
strip in your alfalfa field, as we saw 
it done last winter. Seeing is believ- 
ing. Do you know that a ton of straw 
has as much plant food in it as a ton 
of ordinary farmyard manure? In ad- 
dition to this, it furnishes a winter 
protection often needed when the al- 
falfa is late sown, or when it is cut 
too late the last time, and has not had 
time to provide itself with a winter 
covering, or even where it has. Re- 
member that if you trade a ton of 
straw for a ton of barnyard manure, 
neither party will be cheated. It is a 
much more even trade than most horse 
trades, anyhow. 








The Independence and Inter- 
dependence of Farm- 
'  ers—and Others 


Every farmer, and every farmer’s 
boy who expects to be a farmer, has 
before him a vision of independence; 
having a farm of his own, where no 
landlord can demand rent, and no 
banker can demand interest, a home in 
which he can place the girl he loves 
and rear children to inherit his name, 
and the character and position in life 
of their parents. It is a laudable ambi- 
tion, a noble ideal, one well worth the 
best efforts of a man’s life. When he 
achieves it, however, he finds, to his 
surprise, that he is not really independ- 
ent, but more interdependent than ever 
before. 

There is scarcely a merchant, a man- 
ufacturer, a mechanic or laborer in 
town or city, worth his salt, that does 
not have a similar ideal: a lot of his 
own in which he can have a garden 
and shrubs and vines and flowers; a 
lot on which he can grow much of the 
food necessary for his family; and on 
which he can build a home. This is a 
worthy ideal; but neither city man nor 
farmer can avoid interdependence. 

The merchant must have customers; 
the lawyer must have clients; the doc- 
tor must have patients; the employe 
must have an employer; and they are 
interdependent. The capitalist may 
imagine that he is independent; but 
he, too, is mistaken. If he lends mon- 
ey, he must have borrowers. If he en- 
gages in any kind of business, he must 
have employes. His happiness and 
success depend largely on the pleasant 
relations that exist between him and 
those with whom he is interdependent. 
A big corporation, such as the steel 
trust, may imagine that it can monop- 
olize the business of the nation, and 
largely of the world, but it, too, finds 
this impossible, and is compelled after 
a while, to work codperatively, or at 
least on a friendly basis with other 
corporations engaged in the same lines 
of business. The big corporation is 
still more dependent upon its hundreds 
and thousands of employes, so much so 
that it encourages them to take stock 
in the business, or devises some profit- 
sharing system, so that they may be 
personally interested in its success. 

No nation can be independent. Some 
men have the foolish dream that the 
United States can live and prosper “all 
by its lonesome”; that it can produce 
everything that human beings realiy 
need—in fact, about all the luxuries 
except coffee and diamonds. Many 
have the idea that as a nation we can 
live our own life, entirely independent 
of other nations. We shall learn in 
the very near future, that when we 
have gained nationality and independ- 
ei.ce, we are just beginning to feel our 
own interdependence on other nations. 
For if we sell to them, we must buy in 
return. If we buy, we must trade. We 
must take our part in the great world 
business. ‘“Ye may imagine that by 
the surplus of exports we can control 
the gold of the world, not realizing that 
this would bring on our financial ruin. 

In fact, it. is part of the law of our 
“being that, while a certain degree of 
independence is desirable, yet, after 
all, we are members one of another, 
and can not avoid dealing with our 
fellows as farmers, business men or 
nations. As individuals, we are sim- 
ply atoms in the great mass of human- 
ity. The world has been so constituted 
that we can not live successfully and 
happily, and attain the chief end of 
our existence except through more or 
less intimate association—social, busi- 
ness and financial—with our fellow- 
beings. It is a law of the universe, 
and to fight against it is folly. 

It is one of the good things about 
arming that it teaches, gradually and 
yet most forcefully, the dependence of 
one man upon another. The frontiers- 
man, it is true, may grow his own food, 
botu animal and vegetable. He may 
grow his own clothing, in part, may 
spin and weave, and live a pioneer 
life; but even he needs the help of his 
neighbors to rear his cabin in the 
woods. When he wants to build a bet- 
ter house, he needs the help of the 
carpenter, the mason, the plasterer, 
and the painter, on all of whom he is 
in a sense dependent. He can not even 
grind his own grain, but must have re- 
course to the miller. He can not make 
shoes from the hides of his cattle, but 
is dependent on the shoemaker. The 
better the house he builds, and the 
better his family lives, the more de- 
pendent he is upon others. 








The higher the character of the 
farming, the more dependent he be- 
comes. If he would multiply his own 
labor ten-fold, or even five-fold, he can 
no longer swing the cradie or the 


scythe or the sickle, but must have ma-. 


chinery, and is therefore dependent on 
the manufacturer of machinery some- 
where, and on the man who sells it. 

In a primitive state, the farmer can 
make his own butter, but if he is to 
make money at it, he must organize 
a creamery, and the creameries must 
cooperate, so as to manufacture the 
same quality of butter, and thus be 
able to.find a market for it in the wide 
world. 

How could the farmer whose grain 
has been standing out in the shock in 
the corn belt for a month, prosper this 
wet season without the help of the 
thresher; and, when he comes, with- 
out the help of the neighbors? Poor 
business a lone man would make of it, 
filling a silo. When his grain is 
threshed, he finds it to his interest to 
organize a cooperative elevator, and 
thus secure a grade in the market and 
put dollars in his pocket. If he would 
turn his attention to live stock, and do 
it with profit, he must secure the brains 
and skill and experience of the breed- 
er of live stock. If he fails to grow all 
the feed necessary, he must buy it in 
the market or from a neighbor; and is 
again dependent upon others. 

There is no escape from it. Those of 
us who read our Bibles and heed what 
we read have read that “No man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.” And yet many of the evils of 
our time are due to the fact that we 
are trying to break away and trample 
down this fundamental law of the uni- 
verse, operating whether we recognize 
it or not. 

We are now loudly demanding great- 
er credit facilities, but this can not be 
obtained except by codperation with 
our fellows in a way that shows us 
worthy of credit from men who have 
the capital that we need. We are com- 
plaining about the excessive charges 
of the middlemen, often exagzerated 
though often exorbitant; but we can 
not get our fair share of the consumer’s 
dollar except by getting together and 
devising some shorter cut from the 
farmer to the table of the consumer. 

Nations are but aggregations of in- 
dividuals, having the same kind of hu- 
man nature, and working under the 
same laws. There is the same desire 
among masses of men for nationality 
and independent existence, that there 
is in the mind of the farmer or laborer 
or tradesman, for a home of his own. 
But when that nationality is achieved, 
it is found to be merely a stepping- 
stone to higher things, ,;which can not 
be realized except by realizing our in- 
terdependence upon other nations. The 
nation that disregards this and tries 
to control other nations of different 
languages and different ideals, and to 
force upon them its own civilization 
and its own ideals, must sooner or later 
come to grief, for the reason that it is 
warring against one of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the universe. 

This present war—the most foolish, 
the most deadly, the most destructive, 
the most appalling, in its consequences 
now and for a hundred years to come 
—is due to the simple fact that men 
are trying to repeal and disannul the 
fundamental law of the universe, which 
binds men together and binds nations 
together, and demands the brotherhood 
of man. 

We might carry this illustration to 
any length, but the fundamentai idea 
we wish to impress is this: that while 
independence is an ideal, it is only a 
step to a further ideal. We can never 
be truly independént except by realiz- 
ing our interdependence upon each oth- 
er as farmers, as citizens of the same 
state, of the same nation, and in our 
national capacity as citizens of the 
great family of nations—the world. 





The experiment station at the Iowa 
Agricultural College has just issued an 
interesting bulietin on grape pruning, 
in which comparisons are made _ be- 
tween the spur system and the long 
cane system. These experiments were 
carried on near Council bluffs during 
the year 1914. The bulletin contains 
a number of illustrations, showing the 
difrerent methods of pruning, together 
with full reports of the ‘yield from 
vines pruned in the different ways. It 
is a bulletin which should be in the 
hands of every grape grower. It may 
be obtained free by addressing the ex- 
periment station at Ames, lowa. 
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The F d M h Con- out the disease, as long as there seems 
e oot an out on to be a fair prospect of success. 
ference tepresentatives of different public 
z stock yards pledged their hearty codp- 
The conference to consider ques- | eration to every effort looking toward 
tions relating to the eradication of | the eradication of the disease. 
foot and mouth disease, which was T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the 
caiied by Carl Veooman. assistant sec- American National Live Stock Asso- 
a ; ae ~ | ciation, spoke of the matter of disin- 
retary of agriculture, was held at Chi- | fecting cars. He said that the mem- 
cago last week. It was attended by | bers of his association were in favor 
several hundred veterinarians, farm- | Of the cleaning and disir.fecting of all 


ers, stockmen, commission merchants, 


railroad representatives and _ others. 
Everybody who had something to say 
Was given a chance to say it, and con- 


sequentiy feels better. Gentlemen who 


feli that they had cause for complaint 


against the authorities who have had 
the fight against the disease in hand, 
told the conference about heir trou- 
bles. The yeterinary authorities ex- 


difficulties had met 
with and overcome. Every person who 
attended the conference and paid at- 
tention to what was said, learned 
something, and it is quite probable that 
if the disease should get loose again, 
the fight age inst it could be organized 
and carried through with much less 
trouble than we have had during the 
past six months. ° 

The conference was opened by Mr. 
Vrooman. He said that the disease 
had been stamped out in twenty-one 
states, and in nearly every county in 
Illinois, that this was the most 
marvelous end successful performance 
of its kind in the history of the world. 
Hie said that there must be worked out 


plained the they 








a more perfect system in incorporation 
between the state, federal and county 
offciats, the farmers’ organizations, 
aud the individual farmers, that the 
mechanism for the fight must be per- 
fected down to the last detail, and that 
the siate and federal officers should be 
more liberally supplied with funds to 
fight and stamp out future outbreaks, 
and leg ‘islative sanction should be se- 
cured for more just and effective sys- 
tems of appraisement and compensa- 
tion fer slaughtered herds. The own- 


ers of pure-bred herds have felt grieved 
because of the value placed on their 
cattie which it was found necessary to 
kill. Mr. Vrooman says that criticism 
of the department in this matter was 
unfair, because the officers of the de- 
partment must be governed by the law. 
He says that the secretary of agricul- 
ture had recommended to congress 
that the department be allowed to ap- 
praise pure-bred cattle at a maximum 
of three times the beef or dairy value, 
but that congress did not see fit to in- 
corporate this suggestion into law. He 
thought that an effort should be made 
during the present session of congress 
to amend the law so that owners of 
pure-breds could be paid a fair price 
for their cattle which must be killed 
in order to stamp out the disease. 
The opening statement was followed 
by a free-for-all discussion. Sentiment 
seemed to be strongly in favor of pay- 
ing the full value of cattle which were 
slaughtered. Methods which have been 
followed by the vetermary officers in 
some of the states were criticised quite 
severely. The system of quarantining 
was criticised. The importance of dis- 
infecting live stock cars was urged. 
Doctor J. I. Gibson, state veterina- 
rian of Iowa, read a well-prepared pa- 
per, in which he gave some of the ex- 
periences in fighting the disease in 
that state. He thought the quarantine 
measures should be very strictly en- 
forced, that when the disease appears 
in a state, the state should be quaran- 


tined until the disease can be located, 
after which the quarantine should be |! 
restricted so far as possible and still 
keep the dfsease under control. There 
should be thorough coéperation  be- 
tween the Gepartment of agriculture, 


the state oiticers, and the farmers, in 
the localities where the disease is found 


to exist. He said the most difficult 
part of the quarantine work is the 
maintaining of a real quarantine, 


and preventing individual violations 
through carelessness, ignorance, or 
malice. There must be perfect cor- 
poration of all interested if the dis- 
ease is to be held in check. 

Doctor Moore, of the college of vet- 
erinary medicine, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. New-York, told of the history of 


the disease, and of the experience of 
other countries in undertaking to fight 
it. He pointed out the danger of any 
policy that would encourage the keep- 
ing of infected animals in quarantine. 
He said the only safe policy is to stamp 
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stock cars going to the central mar- 
kets, and he believed the stockmen of 
the west would be willing to pay the 
actual additional cost of disinfection. 
He felt that the charge of $2.50 now 
being imposed by the railroads was al- 
together out of reason, and that cars 
could be cleaned and disinfected for 
not more than 50 cents each. 


Hon. B. F. Harris, of Champaign, II- 
linois, spoke of the importance of 
stamping out the disease, from the 


standpoint of the banker. He said that 
ordinarily cattle paper is as good as 
any paper which the banks are hand- 
ling, but if the foot and mouth disease 
is permitted to continue to exist in this 
country, the banker will be obliged 
to exercise a great deal more care, and 
to very greatly restrict the credit that 
he had been giving to cattle feeders. 
Money lenders would not be willing to 
take the chance of loss which would 
come from an outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease. Nothing short of an 
epidemic among human beings would 
cause the serious results which come 
from a widespread epidemic among 
live stock. Bankers should stand firm- 
ly behind the authorities in their ef- 
forts to eradicate this disease. 

T. J. Marshall, state veterinarian of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper on the 
steps to be taken to effectually fight 
the disease. He said the first thing 
to do was to locate it; second, to place 
a quarantine around the point of in- 
fection; third, to appraise the stock 
which should be killed; fourth, to pre- 
pare the trenches, slaughter the dis- 
eased animals, and thoroughly disin- 
fect. This should be followed by a 
farm-to-farm inspection of sufficient 
frequency to detect any new outbreak. 
Federal and state authorities should 
have an office conveniently located, 
where they could keep in very close 
touch with the disease, and should have 
enough inspectors in the infected dis- 
tricts to at once detect new outbreaks. 
As soon as the disease is located, eith- 
er the local, federal or state agents 
should have authority to immediately 
enforce a quarantine. Public sales 
should not be permitted, nor should 
there be any gatherings of the people 
of the neighborhood. Movement of 
live stock, hides, hay, manure, and 
everything else should be stopped at 
once, and the importance of maintain- 
ing a real quarantine should be im- 
pressed upon everyone in the commu- 
nity. 

The importance of uniformity in the 
state laws, and their conformity to the 
regulations of the national department 
of agriculture, was emphasized many 
times during the course of the meet- 
ing. The conference was attended by 
representatives from every state in 
which the disease appeared, and we 
think it can fairly be said that the re- 
sults of the conference will be very 
helpful. Many misunderstandings 
have been cleared away, and in case 
we should suffer another outbreak, no 
time will be lost in organizing the fight 
and in prosecuting it vigorously. 





The Illinois Situation 


When Governor Dunne called the 
special session of the Illinois legisla- 
ture, he did not mention the appropria- 
tion for foot and mouth disease remu- 
neration as one of the subjects to be 
considered. The agricultural interests 
of that state at once protested, and in- 
sisted that an additional call be made, 
and that sufficient money be appropri- 
ated to pay for the cattle in Illinois 
which have been slaughtered, and for 
additional expense which may be nec 
essary to thoroughly eradicate the dis- 
ease from that state. The indications 
are that this additional call will be 
issued by the governor, and that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming. 
We trust that our Illinois readers will 
at once interest themselves in this 
matter, and write to their various rep- 
resentatives and senators, and insist 
that ample appropriations be made. 
llinois should have an emergency fund 





of at least $500,000, to be drawn upon 
during the next year in case of 
Illinois stockmen are complaining 
against the embargos placed upon that 
state by other states, but these embar- 
gos will not be removed until Illinois 
people show a real disposition to clean 
up. It is time for Illinois to weed out 
incompetents and scalawags among 
both veterinarians and stock breeders, 
and get down to real business. 


Help Wanted 


We want to ask some of our readers 
for a little timely help. 

During the next three or four weeks, 
between twenty and thirty thousand 
subscriptions expire. In a well-regulat- 
ed office, it takes just about as long to 
handle a subscription, get it properly 
placed in the list and checked, as it 
takes to handle a bushel of corn from 
the field to the crib on a well-manage# 
farm. As_ the subscription season 
comes on, the help in that department 
is increased, but a point is reached 
at which additional help can not be 
used to advantage; there is no room 
for any more extra helpers to take 
hold. This point is reached during the 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Now, if these December and January 
renewals come in at a fairly uniform 
rate, our subscription force gets along 
nicely. But if our friends put off re- 
newing until the last week, we get 
“snowed under,” and it is mighty hard 
on everybody in the subscription de- 
partment. You can, therefore, render 
us a real service, dear friends, and do 
us a real kindness, by sending in your 
renewals promptly on receipt of the 
expiration notice. That will give us 
time to get your name properly marked 
up, and there will be no chance of your 
missing an issue. 

Won't you please attend to this re- 
newal matter promptly? 

And if you think we deserve it, won’t 
you speak to that neighbor who is not 
now taking Wallaces’ Farmer, and send 
in his name along with your own? 








The Fight for Conservation 


While the executive committee of 
the National Conservation Congress de- 
cided that it was best to hold no meet- 
ing this year, the work for conservation 
of our national resources will be con- 
tinued both in and out of congress, as 
will appear from the following state- 
ment by Gifford Pinchot, president of 


the National Conservation Associa- 
tion: 

“One of the greatest factors in na- 
tional preparedness which congress 
will discuss this winter is conserva- 
tion. Natural resources under national 
control are the foundations of national 
defense, as this world war has shown. 
Coal, oil, timber and other resources 
are as important in modern warfare as 
men and arms. Water power in par- 
ticular must be kept in the public 
hands, because it is necessary to pro- 
duce the nitrates without which smoke- 
less powder can not be made. 

“I can promise President Wilson that 
we conservationists will support him 
to the limit of our ability in putting 
through sound conservation laws. The 
administration already has to its cred- 
it the passage of the Alaska railroad 
bill and the Alaska coal leasing bill, 
measures for which we have stood for 
years. 

“The time is at hand for a big con- 
structive advance in conservation. Gov- 
ernment control of the resources of the 
nation is a vital part of any plan for 
national defense, because the nation 
must be industrially efficient, with nat- 
ural resources ready for mobilization, 
if it is to be prepared either for war 
or for peace. 

“The action which we shall urge at 
the coming session has been before 
congress with our support for nearly 
ten years. It includes a bill for devel- 
oping water powers on the public lands 
and in the national forests; a bill for 
the development of government owned 
coal, oil, gas, and phosphate lands; a 
bill for the development of water pow- 
er on navigable streams; and a bill for 
restoring and developing the meat pro- 
ducing capacity of 300,000,000 acres of 
public range. Each one of these mea- 
sures represents the result of study and 
investigation covering many years. 
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ach one, in the form we advocate. 
has been carefully drawn by experts 
and adequately safeguards the rights 
of the public on the one hand, and of 
the capitalist who is not too greedy on 
the other. Except the bill for develop. 
ing the public range, ail of them 
passed the house of representatives at 
the last session of congress, and were 
then defeated by anti-conservation ob- 
structionists. 

“It is with the desire to beat down 
this opposition, and at his critical stage 
to raise these conservation measures 
out of controversy and delay, and put 
them in effect, that the National Con- 
servation Association calls public at- 
tention to the need for action. 

“The cnly enemies we have to fear 
are the states-rights would-be grabbers 
of natural resources, who for years 
have been blocking these measures, 
preferring no action to the passage of 
a good bill. I call particular attention 
to the obstructive tactics of the water. 
power interests, which, as official goy- 
ernment reports show, are highly or- 
ganized and centralized. It is a fact 
that some of the more public-spirited 
water power men have seen the light, 
and appreciate the necessity for pro- 
tecting the public rights in the ‘white 
coal’ resources of the United States 
through national control. From the 
others we expect the usual opposition 
to the passage of conservation teéegisla 
tion. If, however, the administration 
will push these measures through to a 
final vote at the coming session of con- 
gress, there is every reason to expect 
they will be passed.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer most heartily ap- 
proves of the above, and will support 
it cordially to the best of its ability. 
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LEADING HARVARD’S MEN. Much of Harvard’s credit for its recent overwhelming victory over its old rival. Yale, is said to be due to the efticient work of Coach Haughton, who is 
seen here leading his men from the gymnasium to the gridiron for a workout. Thousands of football enthusiasts anxiously awaited the result of this game, which was won by Harvard with 
one of the most overwhelming scores ever made in the history of games between Lne two institutions. Coach Haughton had worked day and night drilling his mien in both offense and defense. 
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VICTORIOUS MEXICAN. Carranza seems to be restor- CRACKED WATER TANK. Concrete water tanks should AUTO TIRE EXPLODED. The photo shows what hap- f 
ing Mexico to a more settled condition than the country has be made to flare out slightly funnel shaped from the bottom. pened to an auto tire when the machine was going around a 
experienced for months. His rivalshave been pretty well sub- This tank was no larger at the top, and when the water within it race track at a mile-a-minuteclip. The explosion tore it into 5 
dued and his provisional government has now been recognized froze expansion caused the tank tocrack. Such breaks are very shreds. The mechanicians in the pit are hurrying to put on a Hal 
by the United States and other governments. difficuit to repair. new tire. ¢ 
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RECORD ASSOCIATION’S HOME. The Standard Poland-China Record Association has AN ARMLESS JUDGE. The loss of both arms proved a stepping stone for David M yylan, 
cently completed its new office building and home at Marysville, Mo. This is said to be the who was recently elected municipal judge of Cleveland. When a railroad switchman, eichteen 
iirst swine record association to own and occupy its own home. The building is entirely modern, years ago, an accident cost him his right arm. His other arm was lost seven years later, and he 
Nas a vault, and it cost $15,000. Dedication services will be held early in January, at the time began to study law. His success as a lawyer led to his election as municipal judge. He guides 
Of the Association’s annual meeting. 3 pen by his teeth and uses a special head gear when telephoning. 
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Meeting of the Iowa Imple- 
ment Dealers 


Nearly a thousand implement dealers | turer. 


registered at the annual meeting of the 
State Implement 
ciation, at Cedar Rapids, 
20th, December Ist and 2d. 
consensus of 


Jowa Dealers’ Asso- 
November 
It was the 
opinion that it 
most instructive 


The dealers 


general 
and 
meeting held. 
there to discuss their problems among 
and with the manufactur- 
broad way, and the get- 


was the best 
ever were 
themselves 
ers, in a big, 
ting together of a body of men such as 
this, 


constructive 


can not help but bring about a 
program. 
Implement dealers, and manufactur- 
farm implements, realize that 
play an important part in the 
of the farmer, and the produc- 
tion of with which tio feed the 
nations, and they are making a study 
of their business and making adjust- 
ments so as to enable them to serve 
the farmer in the most capable and 
effective way, realizing that in serving 
ihe farmer best, they are serving their 
own interescs, and building their busi- 
ness on a foundation that means much 
for the future. 

The spirit of coéperation was in the 


ers of 
they 
success 


crops 


air at Cedar Rapids, and there was 
likewise a get-together spirit for the 


zood of all, which means much to the 
Tuiure success of the implement busi- 
ness. The implement dealer has a vision 
of wider service. He realizes that 
he is more than a mere buyer and sell- 
er of that he must study for 


7 
coods 


and with the farmer, and likewise with 
the manufacturer, to promote the in- 
terests of all, realizing that the suc- 
cess of one means the success of all. 
Hie realizes that he must take the 


confidence and cooper- 
1a larger way than most 
heretofore tlone; that he 
wider knowledge of the 


farmer into 

ate with him 
dealers have 
must have a 


needs of the community which he 
serves, and do his part in bringing 
about conditions that nearest approach 
the ideal, 

There were a number of questions 
taken up in the convention which in- 


terest the farmer. We refer particu- 
larly to the matter of the terms on 
which implements are sold. In the early 
day of the implement trade in Iowa, 
manufacturers made it a practice to 
sell goods to the dealer on very liberal 


terms, and the implement dealer in 
turn extended very liberal terms to 
the farmer. There was not so much 
ready money coming in, in the early 


days of farming, as there is in these 


days. Land was lower in price, farm 
crops were much lower in price, and if 
it were not for the credit cooperation 
of the manufacturer and the dealer 


years ago, lowa farmers could not have 
made much progress. Cheaper mate- 
rials and better facilities for manu- 
facturing enabled the manufacturer to 
reduce the price of implements, but 
still the same liberal terms were ex- 
tended. 

Conditions now have changed. For 
a number of years materials have been 


advancing in price; labor has been 
high; but the price on farm imple- 


ments has been advanced but little if 
any, and it is essential that the settle- 
ments of implements by the manufac- 
turer with dealer be put upon a 
different basis, which means a differ- 
ent basis of settlement by the farmer 
with the dealer. It was pointed out 
that the farmer pays for most of the 
other things he buys, either in cash or 
by bankable notes, and that this was a 
fair basis on which to settle for farm 
implements. The manufacturer must 
pay for labor promptly each week; he 
must pay for his materials promptly if 
he is able to buy to advantage, and to 
do this, he must receive more prompt 
payment for the implements he makes. 
To pay the manufacturer, the dealer 
must have terms of settlement with the 
farmer which will enable him to take 
advantage of the manufacturer’s dis- 
counts, and the farmer is, of course, en- 
titled to the benefit of the cash dis- 
count when he pays cash. As we see 
it, cash or terms approximately cash, 
for the settlement of farm implements, 
will in the long run redound to the 
benefit of the farmer, as well as to the 
benefit of the dealer and the manufac: 


the 





It would mean more efficient 
business methods on the part of the 
dealer. When he buys goods for cash, 
he will be a more wideawake salesman. 
We do not believe the farmer wants 
any favors to which he is not entitled, 
but he does want, and he is entitled to 


receive value for the money he pays, 
and the service which properly goes 


with it. Good service means good busi- 
ness, and we believe farm folks will 
be quick to appreciate the situation 
and cooperate with the dealer in set- 
tlements that will be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

The other most interesting feature 
of the jmplement dealers’ convention 
to farm folks, was the tractor discus- 
sion, participated in by both the deal- 
ers and the tractor manufacturers. It 
was the general consensus of opinion 
both of the manufacturers and of the 
dealers, that the dealer was the logical 
man to handle the tractor, and that ex- 
pert service must be given to the buyer 
of the tractor, either by the dealer or 


by the manufacturer. The improve- 
ment that has been made on tractors 
the past two years, especially light 


tractors, was brought out, and it was 
predicted that the tractor of 1916 would 
be a good deal better than the tractor 
of 1915, just as was the tractor of 1915 
a better tractor than that of 1914, as 
improvements are being made rapidly 
in tractor engines and tractor construc- 
tion. Tractor manufacturers and deal- 
ers are studying the needs of the farm- 
er for the tractor, to render him the 
best possible service in the tractor he 
buys, and the tractor discussion was 
one of the features of the meeting. 

From the dealers’ standpoint, the 
two most interesting papers of the en- 
tire session were those of I. R. Seben- 
thall, of Wisconsin, secretary of the 
Wisconsin association, and J. A. Craig, 
also of Wisconsin, who has been a 
leader among the manufacturers in co- 
operation with the dealers for a good 
many years. Mr. Sebenthall’s address 
was an earnest, critical, helpful dis- 
cussion of the dealer and of his oppor- 
tunities. It was pointed out that slov- 
ely methods of would not 
do, that the dealer must be alive to 
his job, and give the service which is 
riz..tfully expected of him. As he put 
it, it was the “survival of the fittest,” 
and the dealer must appreciate the im- 
portance of the position he occupies 
in the farming community, and live up 
to the opportunities of his position. Mr. 
Seventhall’s address will be an inspira- 
tion to dealers who were fortunate 
enough to hear it, and it is one which 
every dealer in lowa who is ihterested 
in getting the most out of his business 
should read. It is the intention of the 
association to print the address and 
send it to implement dealers. Few 
men have analyzed the implement deal- 
er’s business so keenly as has Mr. Seb- 
enthall, and his years of ripe experi- 
ence as a dealer, and as an officer in 
dealers’ associations, enable him _ to 
discuss the dealer’s problems such as 
few men would be able to discuss them. 

Mr. J. A. Craig's paper, on “Business 
Methods,” is another paper which ev- 
ery dealer should read. Attention was 
called to the basis of settlement for im- 
plements. Mr. Craig’s conclusions were 
that if the dealer will get his business 
down to a basis so well established on 
the question of settlement for goods 
on delivery, charging interest on all 
time sales, as the farmer has in both 
his private and public sales, their trou- 
bels will be largely solved. He point- 
ed out that the dealer and the manu- 
facturer were both face to face with 
increased prices if a change in the old 
basis of settlement is not made, and it 
was up to both to cut down the expense 
of selling, and thereby hold down the 
price to the lowest possible basis, 
pointing out that this was due their 
customer, the farmer. 

Other interesting features of the pro- 
gram for the dealer were the papers 
of T. F. Wherry, of Hampton, Iowa, 
and J. B. Gabeline, of Burlington, the 
new president of the association. The 
question box at the opening of each 
session was also very helpful in bring- 
ing out much discussion of the prob- 
lems which confront the dealer. 

The exhibit of implements and ma- 
chinery at Cedar Rapids was not as 
large as when the conventions have 


business 
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been held at Des Moines, the audito- 
rium at Cedar Rapids being only of me- 
dium size, and there not being the op- 
portunity for display that there has 
been in the Coliseum at Des Moines. 
The particular feature of the exhibit 
was the tractors, there being more than 
a dozen tractor manufacturers either 


in the auditorium or in front of the | 
auditorium, and they attracted more 
attention than any other line at the 


show. Cedar Rapids did her part as 
host to the implement dealers, enter- 
taining them at a banquet on Thursday 
evening, and them every cour- 
tesy. The success of the meeting was 
highly gratifying to President C. F. 
Roemer and to Secretary W. A. Jones, 
who worked hard for its success. The 
place of the next meeting will be de- 
cided by the new president and the 
board of directors. 

Such a convention as the Cedar Rap- 
ids convention is of considerable bene- 
fit to the farm buyer, as it tends to 
make the deaier a better dealer for 
the farmer, and a better man for the 
community he serves. We predict that 
Iowa dealers will profit much by this 
meeting, and that next year’s meeting 
will surpass this one in interest and 
attendance. 
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Hogging Down Grain 


There will be more corn hogged 
down this year in the state of lowa 
and other sections where it has been 
damaged by frost, than there ever has 
been In fact, the practice of 
hogging down, that is, consuming the 
crop in the field, whether with sheep, 
horses, is becoming 
each year. In a few 
years it part of the plan on 
which many farms are conducted. 

The reason, outside of the special 
reason of damage by frost, is that it 
saves labor. It is found by experience 
that under corn belt conditions very 
little of the grain is wasted. Under 
other conditions, where there is more 
rain during the early fall, it might be 
different; but October and November 
are usually dry months in the corn 
belt, and therefore there is compara- 
tively little loss. 

Where this is becoming part of the 
plan on the farm, it would be well to 
plant some other crop with the corn, 
which would give variety and perhaps 
improve the ration. In the southern 
part of the corn belt it is becoming the 
practice in a sinall way to plant soy 
beans at the last working of the corn, 
drilling them in between the rows, and 
thus providing a better ration for hogs 
or sheep than corn alone furnishes. 

Farther north it has been the cus- 
tom to sow rape at the laying by of the 
corn. This is good farming where the 
corn is of an early variety, or where 
the stand is thin and irregular. Our 
own experience is that when corn 
promises a fifty-bushel yield, the rapa 
does not do much. It will start, how- 
ever, and hold its own until the corn 
is killed by frost, making the leaves 
hang down instead of out, and letting 
the sunlight get at the rape. No plant 
can grow without sunlight. It will, in 
any event, fill up any missing hills and 
any defects in the stand, and as it does 
not cost much, pays well for the in- 
vestment. 

This method would be particularly 
desirable where the corn is of an early 
variety, and planted for early consump- 
tion before the main crop is ready for 
feeding. Where anything like normal 
conditions prevail, and where water 
can be supplied, hogging down certain- 
ly pays better than husking. It saves 
the expense of husking, one of the 
heaviest items in the production of 
corn, and at the same time saves in 
the manure. It not only saves the cost 
of hauling it out, which farmers are 
likely to neglect, but actually saves the 
manure, and scatters it almost as well 
“uS a Manure spreader. 

Lambs are often fattened in the corn 
fields. One of the best ways of fatten- 
ing native lambs is by putting them in 
the corn field a little while before the 
corn is mature, allowing them to first 
clean up the weeds and lower blades, 
and finally the ears that hang down. 
These lambs may be followed by older 


before. 


cattle, hogs or 
more common 


will be 


sheep, if it is desirable to consume the ' 


entire crop. 

Farmers will have to study more and 
more every year to find some method 
of decreasing the cost of labor; and 
this is one of the best methods that 
we know of. 


e e 
Brood Sow Feeding Previous 
to Breeding 
| An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have sixty-tive head of last spring 
pigs, and lots of soft corn. I have been 
feeding the entire bunch all they wil] 
eat. Sixteen of the sows of this bunch 
I wish to breed in January. Will it be 
all right to feed these sows with the 
fattening hogs until about two weeks 
previous to breeding? How fat should 
young brood sows be previous to being 
bred?” 

Young brood sows previous to breed. 
ing should be in good flesh, but not fat. 
While it is generally not good policy to 
allow the brood sows to run with the 
fattening hogs, the young gilts will not 
be greatly harmed by being allowed to 
run with the fattening hogs until they 
reach a weight of about 200 pounds. 
We are assuming that the fattening 
hogs are getting about all the tankage 
they want, as well as all of the corn 
they will eat. But the young brood 
sows should be watched, and if they 
get so fat that they can not stand up 
strongly on their legs, it would be well] 
to separate them from the fattening 
hogs at once. Under ideal conditions, 
young brood sows should not run with 
the fattening hogs, but where a man 
is rushed with work, and his yards are 
not arranged conveniently, it may be 
practical to allow the brood sows to 
run with the fattening hogs. However, 
even under such conditions, we would 
advise separating the young brood sows 
from the fattening hogs after they come 
to a weight of 200 pounds. 








Red Cross Seals 


All over the country, Christmas shop- 
pers will have an opportunity to buy 
Red pretty little 
which may be used on Christmas pack- 
ages, letters, and in other ways. The 
money received from the sale of these 
seals is used by the National Red Cross 
Society in its fight against the spread 
of tuberculosis. The seals are very 
decorative, and° are expressive of the 
real Christmas spirit. For this reason, 
as well as for the use made of the 
money paid for them, they should be 
bought freely by everyone. 


Cross seals, seals, 
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Fastest Pacers 

An Iowa boy writes: 

“Please send me a list of the fastest 
pacers, not including Dan Patch. This 
question has come up in our agricul- 
tural class at high school.” 

Dan Patch stands out as the fastest 
of all pacers, with a record for the 
mile of 1:554%4. Minor Heir comes next 
with a record of 1:58%. Prince Al- 
bert, Dariel and Star Pointer follow 
closely after Minor Heir, with records 
varying from 1:59 to 2:00%. 
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Recreation in the Home 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“’ was rather surprised to see in 
\Wallaces’ Farmer recently the adver- 
‘isement of a home billiard table. We 
have always understood billiards to be 
one of the games which should not be 
played by right-minded people.” 

It is unfortunate that some of our 
very best forms of indoor recreation 
have been brought into the disfavor of 
many good people. Billiards, fur ex- 
ample, is one of the very finest of in- 
door games. It is played on a table 
whieh has resilient cushions on all 
<ides. Three or four balls are used, 
iwo of which ar2 cailed cue balls and 
ithe other one or two, as the case may 
be, object balls. A long, round stick, 
called a cue, is used by each player. 
The game consists in striking the cue 
ball with the cue in such a manner as 
to make the cue ball strike the other 
cue ball and the object ball. When 
iwo object balls are used, the cue ball 
ynay strike either the two object balls 
or the other cue ball and one of the 
object balls. Every time a _ player 
makes his cue ball strike two other 
balls, he is entitled to count one point, 
and the player who first secures fifty 
points wins the game. The players 
alternate, one player continuing to play 
as long as he scores a point each time. 
When he misses, the other player takes 
his turn. In pocket billiards, one cue 
ball and fifteen numbered object balls 
are used, and the game consists in driv- 
ing the object balls into pockets in the 
corners and sides of the table, by hit- 
ting them with the cue ball. 

Billiards is a scientific game at which 
great skill can be displayed. It gives 
iraining to the eye and hand, and af- 
fords considerable moderate exercise. 
It is a nice game for girls and women 
as well as for boys and men. The fact 
that billiard tables are often found in 
saloons, and that separate billiard 
halls are often frequented by men of 
rather low character, has given the 
game a bad name. Of recent years, 
however, it is being installed in most 
of the Y. M. C. A. buildings in the 
larger cities as well as in the smaller 
towns, and in the cities the billiard 
table is frequently found in the homes 
of the very best people. The game it- 
self is just as clean and wholesome as 
croquet or marbles, and much more in- 
teresting. When there is a billiard ta- 
ble in the home, there is no difficulty 
in knowing where the boys are. 





Retail Butchers’ Views on the 
Live Stock Situation 


At the time of the conference in Chi- 
cago on live stock marketing, the re- 
tail meat trade submitted a number of 
resolutions, looking toward legislation 
on a number of points of interest to 
the average farmer. The retail butch- 
ers want a law passed to conserve the 
calves of this country by limiting the 
weight and age of slaughter. They 
also want the national government to 
watch closely the exportation of meat 
products from this country to other 
countries, for fear that we will be con- 
fronted soon by a shortage of meat 
products in this country, with the re- 





sult that prices will be raised abnor- | 
| ture or is down, will tend to spoil very 


mally. 

We venture to remark that the farm- 
ers of this country would look on it as 
a blessing if a shortage of both cattle 
and hogs would suddenly appear. 
over a year now, farmers have been 
feeding both cattle and hogs at a loss, 
and the only prospect for them to feed 
cattle and hogs at a gain is for a short- 
age suddenly to appear. Limitation of 
supplies is the only effective method 
the farmers have of compelling pack- 
ers to pay prices which allow a profit 
on the corn fed to cattle and hogs. 

The retail butchers want a law 
passed that will authorize the secre- 
tary of agriculture to encourage the 
raising of live stock by means of a 
$2,000,000 appropriation to assist poor 
people in buying live stock. This law 
would of course be hedged about with 
the proper provisons for re-payment of 
the government and for proper care of 
the stock. Evidently the retail butch- 
ers feel that their business would be 
much more profitable if there were a 
larger number of cattle and hogs in 
the country. At this point the interests 
of the farmer and the retail butcher 
distinctly clash. The farmer invari- 
ably makes the most money on his 
stock when there are small numbers of 
stock in the country. This is because 
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the packers cut down prices to such a 
low point when the slightest surplus 
appears. If it were not for this, it 
would of course be to the interest of 
the farmers of the country to raise 
large numbers of stock to maintain 
the soil fertility. 

The retail butchers wish the law pro- 
viding for a tax on oleomargarine to 
be repealed. They want to be able to 
color oleomargarine the same as but- 
ter. At this point, of course, the in- 
terests of the farmers and the retail 
butchers are in conflict. 

But both the retail butcher and the 
farmer are subject to the tyranny of 
the packer. For instance, we find that 
the retail butchers passed the follow- 
ing resolutions, which sound strangely 
similar to complaints uttered by the 
farmers: 

“We feel that no corporation should 
be so large and powerful as to control 
more than a small per cent of the 
product. 

“We are of the opinion that the rela- 
tive values charged to the retailers of 
cut meats, especially in pork, are out 
of proportion to the cost of five hogs, 
We can not understand how an eight- 
cent hog gives an eighteen-cent pork 
loin, when years ago we. were able to 
sell pork chops at nine cents per pound 
when hogs cost four cents a pound 
alive. We fail to understand how the 
present price of live hogs causes us to 
pay seventeen cents for loins, eighteen 
cents for smoked hams, and twenty- 
nine cents for smoked bacon. 

“We have reason to believe that 
there is a discrimination in prices con- 
trary to the Sherman law, and recom- 
mend an investigation. 

“We urge the five-day market for 
live stock, so that the working forces 
at the packing plants will work stead- 
ily instead of being rushed one day 
and sent home the next without pay.” 

Of course, the retail butchers are 
prejudiced just the same as the farm- 
ers are prejudiced and the packers are 
prejudiced, each in favor of their own 
interests. It seems evident, however, 
that while there are some points of 
conflict between the retail butchers 
and the farmers, there are many points 
in common. The packers can not be 
too high-handed over too long a period 
of time, or the farmers and the retail 
butchers will learn how to serve each 
other directly, with the elimination of 
the packer. 





Leaving Soft Corn in the 
Field Till Spring 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have twenty acres of corn fenced 
hog tight, some of which is soft, and 
some of which has blown down. How 
would it be to leave this corn out all 
winter? I would husk out the sound 
corn early in the spring, and would 
leave all soft and rotten corn out for 
the hogs to clean up. I am badly 
rushed with work, and have enough 
soft corn now for winter feeding. Would 
the snow and slush in the spring dam- 
age this corn?” 


Leaving this corn out is a gamble on 
the weather. If we have a cold winter, 
with very few warm spells, the corn 
will deteriorate very little between 
now and spring. But after spring opens 
up, all the corn which contains mois- 


quickly. Wet, warm weather during 
the early spring will be very hard on 
this corn. Dry weather, however, 
should enable our correspondent to get 
in quite early and harvest this corn to 
good advantage. Moisture and warmth 
in the early spring are the things that 
are likely to damage this corn. 





Apples to Eat or to Cook 


A letter to town and city papers 
urges apple users to buy them econom- 
ically, that is, to buy certain cheaper 
varieties, which are just as good for 
cooking, and to buy certain other vari- 
eties if the fruit is wanted for eating. 
A certain variety may be splendid for 
sauce or pies, but not be very satisfac- 
tory for eating. Sometimes a variety 
especially desirable for eating does not 
cook up well. Cooking apples, how- 
ever, are considerably cheaper than 
eating apples as a general rule, and 
money may be saved by buying enough 
of each kind for the use for which they 
are wanted. 

For cooking apples, the Ben Davis, 
Rhode Island Greening, Missouri Pip- 
pin, Rambo, Gano and York Imperial 
are practically the equivalent of the 





Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, Spitzenberg, 
or Winter Banana. The former varie- 
ties usually sell for from fifty cents to 
a dollar a bushel cheaper. The latter 
varieties as a rule command the high- 
est market prices, and are not eco- 
nomical for cooking. 


A Stock Farm Where Alfalfa 
is Making Good 


(Continued from third page.) 


largely on roughage other stock would 
leave. 

Mr. Lau’s system of rotation does not 
include oats—barley being used in- 
stead. .Last year he had twenty-one 
acres of barley, which threshed out a 
total of 756 bushels, or. an average of 
thirty-six bushels to the acre. It sold 
at 75 cents a bushel. Some trouble 
was experienced with smut until he. be- 
gan treating the seed with a solution 
of formaldehyde. His -barley acreage 
usually varies from twenty-five to thir- 
ty acres, alfalfa being seeded with it 
in the spring. The alfalfa occupies the 
ground for two years, when it is plowed 
under for a two-year crop of corn again 
to be followed by. barley and alfalfa. 

In the thirty-four years he has been 
farming, cholera has struck his hogs— 
of which he raises from eighty to nine- 
ty annually—three times, A fake se- 
rum which he tried one year with un- 
fortunate results, gave him little con- 
fidence in the serum treatment, and in 
1912, when cholera broke out, he saved 
less than half of his sixty thrifty Po- 
land Chinas. His faith in the serum 
treatment was lost when the previous 
year he treated two hogs and exposed 
them in an infected herd. It turned 
out to be one of those fake serums, 
and both hogs died. Therefore, no 
more were treated that year. 

Mr. Lau read of success in the use 
of serum, and he decided to give it an- 
other trial. He bought three pigs, and 
gave them the simultaneous treat- 
ment, afterwards placing them in three 
infected herds. Practical!y every hog 
in the three herds died, with the ex- 
ception of the three which had been 
treated. Cholera was raging in the 
neighborhood in 1913, and he treated 
all his pigs. He saved them, and his 
faith was strengthened. In 1914, the 
double treatment was given to forty- 
five head on the 10th of June, while 
forty-five younger ones were not treat- 
ed until the latter part of the same 
month. The second lot had not been 
treated long before the first bunch be- 
came sick, thirty of the forty-five head 
dying of the cholera. They were given 
a second treatment, but it was too late. 
The second bunch weathered the 
storm, not one dying or contracting the 
disease. It turned out that the virus 
used on the first bunch had lost its 
strength, and did not make the hogs 
immune. His faith in serum treatment 
would have been severely tested this 
time, had he not had the second bunch 
treated later with different virus, that 
proved to be strong. The fact that 
they were immune convinced him that 
poor virus was the cause of the first 
loss. 

The barn, which is 40x80x24 feet, ac- 
commodates forty head of cattle and 
seven horses used on the farm, besides 
holding eighty tons of hay, and enough 
straw for bedding. An elevated tank 
supplies ten hydrants, three of the 
faucets being in the house. Water is 
piped into the hog houses and connects 
with self-waterers in the yards. The 
water system, feeding arrangements, 
and a two-horse power gasoline engine 
simplify the chores, and save expense 
for hired help. The engine is mounted 
on a truck, which he pulls around by 
hand, and uses it for half a dozen or 
more odd jobs about the barn and the 
farm. 

To the lover of trees and those inter- 
ested in landscape gardening, Mr. Lau’s 
homestead has much attraction. When | 
a boy, he liked to plant trees of every 
variety which would be likely to thrive 
on the farm. The result is that now 
he has growing one hundred and twelve | 
different varieties of ornamental trees, 
including magnolias, paw-paws, sSassa- 
fras, Persian walnut, and beach. His 
home orchard contains many varieties 
of choice fruit, and there is a five-year- 
old catalpa grove of 5,000 trees, which 
will be used for fence posts. 

As stated in a former paragraph, Mr. 
Lau’s ambition has been to make an 
attractive home as well as a profitable 
farm. A carbide plant lights all the 
buildings, and an old well has been 
transformed into a cold storage plant 
which maintains a temperature of 48 
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degrees, at no expense for upkeep. 
Dairy products and victuals are low- 
ered and hoisted out by means of @ 
windlass. ‘The house has a furnace, 
and is otherwise modern. Mr. Lau has 
taken a prominent part in the Grange 
work and in boosting any movement 
aimed at the welfare of his brother 
tarmers. 





Brine Cure for Pork 


As soon as the carcass has been 
properly chilled and cut up, it is ready 
for curing. Rub each piece with salt, 
sprinkle a layer of salt in the bottom 
of a good, tight barrel, and over each 
layer of meat as it is packed in tightly. 
When the barrel is full, cover the meat 
with a board and weight it down with 
a stone, so that none of the pieces can 
float with any part of the surface ex- 
posed to the air, where it is likely to 
mold. 

Make the brine by dissolving eight 
pounds of salt and two pounds of sugar 
in four gallons of hot water. This will 
treat a hundred pounds of meat, and 
should be poured down the side of the 
barrel until the meat is thoroughly cov: 
ered. Four or five days after the brine 
is put on, the meat should be repacked 
in another barrel in reverse order, so 
that the pieces which were at the bot- 
tom will be on top in the second bar- 
rel. Brine should be poured on as be- 
fore, and the transfer to another barrel 
repeated in about five days, and this 
time it should be allowed to remain in 
the brine about a day and a half for 
each pound contained in the larger 
pieces of meat in the barrel, that is, a 
fifteen-pound piece of meat should stay 
in the brine about twenty-two and a 
half days, then it should be washed in 
warm water and hung up for smoking, 
just as in the case of dry-cured meat 
It should be smoked with hickory, oak, 
apple or any other wood except that 
belonging to the pine family, until it 
suits the taste of the user. About 
twenty-five smudges make a good, miid 
smoke. ; 

Many prefer not to use salt-peter or 
borax, and they should be used in 
small quantities if at all, for both tend 
to harden the lean meat, and salt-peter 
gives it a bright-red color. Not more 
than an ounce should be used with 
each pound of salt. Borax helps to 
keep off the “skippers,” but this may 
be done by proper sacking. If used, 
it should be sprinkled lightly over the 
lean surface at the beginning of the 
curing or just after smoking, but not 
more than a tablespoonful should be 
used for a large ham. 

Plain syrup, sorghum, or honey may 
be rubbed on the meat after either the 
dry salt or brine cure has been com- 
pleted, and pepper may be added if 
desired. After it is carefully sacked, 
so that the flies can not possibly get 
in, it should be hung’in a dry, airy 
place until needed.—University of Mis- 
souri Press Bulletin. 
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The National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits 


We have seldom attended any con- | and the special application of the facts 
;/ and methods discovered to the condi- 


in which earn- 
were more evi- 


ference or convention 
estness and sincerity 


| dent than in the Conference on Market- 


ing and Farm Credits, held at the Hotel 


| Sherman, Chicago, and continuing for 





| Charles W. Dillon, 


| li copinion. 
| was largely the case with the two pre- 
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Please mention this paper 


four days—November 29th to Decem- 
ber 2d. 

Representatives from forty-three out 
of the forty-eight states, leading men 
from these states, had come long dis- 
tances and at large expense, to ascer- 
tain, by conference and discussion, the 
best methods of solving two of the big 
problems that confront the people of 
the United States today—the best 
methods of bringing the products of 
the farm to the ultimate consumer at 
the minimum of expense, and the best 
methods of securing credit with which 
to produce food for human life at the 
minimum of expense. 

There were wide differences of opin- 
ion, as there must needs be. There 
was recognition of the fact, particular- 
ly with reference to rural credits, that 
conditions and circumstances vary in 


| these widely separated sections of the 


country. There was a deep undertone 
throughout the conference, that legis- 
lation itself could do but little, that 
about all it could do would be to fur- 
nish the means to the farmers of help- 
ing themselves to produce and to mar- 


ket. In this lay the very great sanity 
that pervaded this conference. Often 
conferences of this kind are mainly 


“gabfests,” valuable only as they en- 
able visitors to catch the drift of pub- 
It seemed to us that this 


vious conferences on these questions; 
but there was a note of seriousness and 
earnestness throughout this present 
conference, and in the delegates from 
every part of the country, that bodes 
well for the future. 

We can not publish the papers and 
discussions in full, but we can give 
some extracts that will show our read- 
ers the drift of thought. 

The deliberations of the conference 
took constructive form by the formula- 
tion of a plan for a national committee, 
whose duty it shall be to promote agri- 
cultural codperative organizations. 
Among those suggested for member- 
ship on this committee are: Gifford 
Pinchot, Philadelphia; Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Ireland; Harris Weinstock, 
San Francisco; E. M. Tousley, Minne- 
apolis, secretary of the Right Relation- 
ship League; John “Lee Coulter, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; Frank L. 
McVey, president of the University of 
North Dakota; Alexander E. Cance, 
professor of agricultural economics, 
Massachusetts State Agricultural Col- 
lege; H. W. Danforth, Washington, IIL, 
president of the National Council of 
Farmers’ Codéperative Associations; 
James Caldwell, Lake City, Minnesota; 
Clarence Ousley, of the Agricultural 
College of Texas; Agricultural Com- 
missioner Fred W. Davis, Texas; 
Kansas; Lou D. 
Sweet, Denver, Colorado; Henry Wal- 
lace, Des Moines, Iowa; John R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin; G. R. 
Hitt, banking commisisoner, Idaho; 
Elwood Mead, University of California; 
Hector McPherson, University of Ore- 
gon, and the state market directors of 
twelve other states. 

The work to be done by this new 
organization is suggested in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“To examine into the methods of 
the production and disposition of farm 
products, with a view of evolving a 
system of greater economy and effi- 
ciency in handling and marketing the 
same. 

“To encourage and promote the co- 
operative organization of farmers and 
of those engaged in allied industries 
for mutual help in the distribution, 
storing and marketing of produce. 

“To furnish instructors and lectur- 
ers upon the subject of codperation 
among farmers, auditing and account- 
ing experts, and legal advice on mat- 


| ters relating to organization. 


“To issue reports, pamphlets and in- 
structions which will help in spreading 
knowledge of the best means of rural 
betterment and organization. 

“To encourage and coéperate with 
government departments, educational 
centers, etc., in all efforts to solve the 
questions of rural life, rural better- 
ment, and agricultural finance, and the 
marketing and distribution of produce, 





tions existing among the farmers of 
America, and to the solution of the 
problem of the increasing cost of 


living. 

“To investigate the land conditions 
and land tenure with a view to work- 
ing out better, more equitable and fair- 
er systems of dealing with this prob- 
lem so vital to the social and the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. 

“To call from time to time such con- 
ferences or conventions as will help to 
carry out the above mentioned sub- 
jects.” 

The resolutions also provide for the 
permanent organization of the National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits, and the meeting. of this con- 
ference to be an annual event for the 
purpose of discussion of problems that 
surround the production, distribution 
and financing of the American farm 
and American-farm products. 

Following are suggestive excerpts 
from a few of the papers read at the 
conference: 

Doctor Franklin McVey: 

“We are told that of the wealth pro- 
duced in a given year, agriculture was 
to be credited for $9,000,000,000. An- 
other feature of importance of this 
great occupation is that 36 per cent of 
the population is engaged in it or is 
supported by it. Despite this vast 
showing, agriculture taken as a whole 
in this country, has not prospered. It 
is agreed that there must be changes. 
These changes may be centered about 
three things: (1) Better agriculture; 
(2) better markets, and (3) better fin- 
ancing. Better agriculture is fairly well 
taken care of through the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, in the ac- 
tivities of the many farming associa- 
tions, by the training afforded in the 
schools and colleges. But, it has been 
clearly shown that better agriculture 
depends upon an adequate system of 
finance. The fact is that the markets 
and the financing of agriculture remain 
about as they have been for the past 
quarter of a century. Improvements, of 
course, have taken place in the quicker 
transportation of products and in more 
prompt financial service. Yet these 
have not touched the real problem. The 
farmer is still compelled to rely upon 
the market machinery, with which he 
has had little or nothing to do in the 
matter of its organization, to take the 
product to the consumer. Between the 
farmer and the consumer there is a 
great commercial and financial gap.” 

“It is time for a great agricultural 
society on a national basis to study and 
formulate the principles for thé expan- 
sion of the nation’s greatest business. 
How can individual farmers work with 
their neighbors? How can neighbor- 
hood groups work with other groups of 
a similar character? The confusion of 
the present can not continue. 

“In the final analysis, no one is go- 
ing to solve the farmer’s problems for 
him. He must do that for himself. Nor 
will he solve the great problems of 
marketing and farm credits by his 
clannish attitude of class spirit. The 
problems are fundamentally economic 
and must be based upon sound princi- 
ples of business and finance. Hence 
cooperation becomes the _ keynote, 
working, as it does, for results in the 
standardization of products, and in the 
hopes for a system of finance that will 
do for farm business what the banks 
have done for commercial enterprises.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett, of Dublin: 

The speaker came across the ocean 
to address the conference, with the 
end in view of aiding in organizing 
American agriculture. He was the first 
minister of agriculture of Ireland, and 
is the father of the Irish codéperative 
movement, which has under its wings 
105,000 Irish farmers, organized into 
1,000 codperative societies. 

He described the weak spot in Amer- 
ican rural economy as being a lack of 
business organization on the part of 
the farmers. He dwelt upon the cha- 
otic conditions that accompany the 
marketing of farmers’ products and the 
purchasing of farmers’ supplies. He 
showed how the cities of America and 
other nations have been developed at 
the expense of the countryside. He 


declared that the time is now ripe for 
all public-spirited persons to interest 
themselves in the fundamental develop- 
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ment of the agriculture of this country, 
“They must get together,” he said 
“they must eliminate waste, or Amer. 
ica will fall behind more competent 
nations. 

“The farmers’ form of combination 
should be the cooperative corporation. 
This kind of a corporation has for its 
object the development of business on 
a democratic basis. It contains the 
‘one man-one vote’ principle; it limits 
the interest on the share capital to a 
moderate amount; it provides for a di- 
vision of profits above this on the basis 
of patronage, after certain parts of the 
profits have been set aside for a reserve 
fund for depreciation and for other ne- 
cessary purposes to develop the or- 
ganization to a successful growth. 

“These  codperative corporations 
should be organized under uniform 
laws. They should be exempt, as in 
England, from the income tax, just so 
long as they remain non-exclusive as 
to membership; but they should be re- 
quired by law to submit to regular au- 
dita and their accounts should be filed 
in some public department and be sub- 
ject to inspection at any time. 

“I do not think you will ever be able 
to get either the brains or the capital 
of American farmers properly applied 
to production until they find some 
means of escape from a business situa- 
tion which gives them, to say the least, 
a precarious hold upon the profits of 
their industry. The way of escape is 
~ other than codperative organiza- 
tion.” 


M. R. Myers, of the Codperative 
Journal: 

“The Grange store movement failed 
because the farmers were poor busi- 
ness men, and could not effect the sav- 
ing which they expected to make. The 
Grange still exists, but has not an eco- 
nomic force. The Grange halls, once 
devoted to a study of economics, are 
now club-rooms, and their purpose and 
intention are ethic more than eco- 
nomic. 

“The Alliance lost itself in politics. 

“The American Society of Equity 
started on the theory that the law of 
supply and demand could be controlled 
by the farmers. They achieved more 
or less success in their effort to control 
the price of beans, peanuts and tobac- 
co. Their effort to control wheat and 
cotton was a failure. At one time they 
claimed a membership of 100,000 farm- 
ers, who were holding their wheat for 
$1 a bushel. The crop never went to 
$1 a bushel, because the demand was 
not enough to put it there, and the the- 
ory of overcoming the law of supply 
and demand failed, as it always must. 

“Following this failure, the leaders 
fell to fighting among themselves, 
slander suits were instituted and the 
promising society temporarily went to 
pieces. A few leaders proceeded, and 
today the outgrowth of these early be- 
ginnings is felt in North Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky, but the ideals 
have changed. They are merchandis- 
ing grain, live stock and other products 
in keeping with their efforts. 

“The farmers’ elevator movement 
was based upon a fight to gain 3 to 10 
cents a bushel more for grain at load- 
ing stations. The leaders did not know 
anything about true codperation, as 
was the case with most other societies 
started ten years ago in this country. 
They simply called the farmers togeth- 
er, told them they were being robbed, 
and got them to build their own ware- 
houses. 

“Three thousand warehouses are 
now owned by farmers. Each society 
is a law unto itself; some of them co- 
operative, many of them not. They 
were instituted to make a market, and 
filled the purpose of the hour without 
a knowledge of codperation. 

“The California fruit growers have 
been organized in much the same way, 
and have made their own laws and 
been controlled by wise leadership. 
They are marketing most of the fruit 
of the west, and are worthy of imita- 
tion. 

“The future of all societies endeav- 
oring to serve the producer, in my 
opinion, will depend upon the applica- 
tion of the codperative principle. 

“The corporate idea tends to center 
itself in the hands of a few men to 
work for dividends, and to lose its pur- 
pose, namely, to make a market. 

“The codperative principle tends to 
make everybody a shareholder, to keep 
down the profits, and to pay the high- 
est market price for the produce. Ex- 
pressed in ultimates, a corporation 
tends to monopoly and codperation to 
democracy. A corporation enhances 
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private profits to the highest degree; 
cooperation eliminates private profit 
and renders service at the cost of 
service. 

“The principle that has gone the far- 
ihest and done the most good, and dem- 
onstrated beyond the question of a 
doubt its ability to compete with big 
business, and to perpetuate itself from 
generation to generation, is the Roch- 
dale plan. This plan is very simple. 
Any child can understand it, and a 
‘wayfarer though a fool’ can apply it. 
Simply stated, it provides, first, every 
possible customer may become a share- 
holder. Second, each share-holder shall 
have one vote. Third, interest should 
be paid on money invested. Fourth, 
ihe remaining surplus shall be divided 
on the basis of patronage. Commonly 
stated, interest on money and dividends 
on trade. 

“American coéperation must be based 
on limited liability, inasmuch as our 
American communities are not willing 
to risk their entire fortunes for the 
good of the community.” 


Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture: 

“In marketing and distributing farm 
products, two great purposes can be 
served by a thoroughgoing system of 
grades and standards. These are the 
furnishing of an accurate basis for 
price quotation, and, related thereto, 
the furnishing of an adequate means 
for the dissemination of market infor- 
mation. 

“We can never have much progress 
until the buyer and the seller are dis- 
cussing the commodity in the same 
terms, and that means that we must 
have grades and standards not only as 
to quality, but as to packages and con- 
tainers. I think it is true that the 
greater the accuracy of the standards 
by which products are sold, the less the 
margin between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the con- 
sumer in the case of non-manufactured 
products, or by the manufacturer in the 
case of products which must be worked 
into consuming condition. 

“One of the investigators of the Of- 
fice of Markets and Rural Organization 
found on the Chicago market, based 
upon observations made between Sep- 
tember 15th and December 5th, that 
approximately 25 per cent of the car- 
load bulk arrivals of apples, amounting 
to about 350 carloads, and about 10 per 
cent of the barrel shipments, equal to 
160 carloads, were so low in grade and 
quality that they would not have re- 
imbursed the freight charges in car- 
load lots.” 


W. G. Scholtz, director of the Idaho 
Department of Markets: 

“The crop and market reporting serv- 
ice instituted by the farm markets de- 
partment in Idaho is another instance 
of general rather than individual help 
At potato digging time this fall, it was 
found that the large, speculative buy- 
ers, who in years past have been get- 
ting the bulk of the state’s potato ton- 
nage at their own figures, were paying 
only 45 to 50 cents per cwt. on the 
ground; that the government crop re- 
ports showed that there was a big over- 
production of potatoes brought through- 
out the United States this year, that 
even Idaho had a far bigger crop this 
year than last, and that not over 50 
cents per cwt. could be expected this 
year. Seeing that the growers over our 
state were being made the victims ofa 
government crop-reporting system that 
was worse than worthless, in that the 
early and late potato crops were 
lumped together in their statistics, and 
that while the southern crop of early 
potatoes had been large, the northern 
crop of early potatoes, on the other 
hand, was way below last year—and 
the only potatoes affecting the Idaho 
crop, the early potatoes long since hav- 
ing been consumed—! immediately ad- 
vised growers over the state, through 
the press and through circulars distrib- 
uted throughout the potato-growing dis- 
tricts, under no circumstances to sell 
at present prices, not to be misled by 
the government crop reports, that the 
tcnnage would be less than last year, 


that my advices, even from Idaho, 
showed at least a 30-per cent less ton- 


ona than the government bureau of 

tatistics was crediting our state with, 
that potatoes were worth at least 80 
cents per cwt. at the time, and not to 
sell until they could get that price. 
Within two weeks from the time the 
true crop situation was placed before 
our growers, the buyers were offering 
the growers 20 to 30 cents more for 





their potatoes than they had just two 
weeks previous told them they could 
expect for the season. And the price 
is still going up, getting closer to the 
dollar mark every day. 

“What is true of potatoes is true of 
other crops as well—and the work ‘has 
hardly begun. But the possibilities for 
help in the dissemination of honest 
crop and market information are sim- 
ply enormous—and what is being ac- 
complished in Idaho can be duplicated 
in any other state.” 


Harris Weinstock, of California: 

As a remedy for absentee landlord- 
ism and increasing tenancy, Mr. Wein- 
stock urged that the state purchase the 
raw land at the prevailing price, drain 
it or water it as conditions may re- 
quire, and re-sell the land to actual 
farmers at prices not in excess of the 
actual cost. Referring to the success- 
es of the Irish land act passed by the 
Inglish parliament, and the Australian 
land act, Mr. Weinstock said that some 
adaptation of these acts to meet Amer- 
ican conditions would serve to encour- 
age land ownership and to give the 
man who tills the soil possession of it. 
He said, in part: 

“My plea, therefore, is for state col- 
onization, to be adopted by all states 
where the political system is as purely 
democratic as it is today in the state 
of California. I believe that the adop- 
tion of a state colonization system will 
enable homeseekers to become success- 
ful farmers. 

“I believe that a state colonization 
system will prove the only effective 
cure for the growing evil in our country 
of absentee landlordism and farm ten- 
ancy, because it will enable the more 
thrifty and industrious farm tenants 
who can saveafew hundred dollars, to 
become converted, as they have be- 
come converted in other lands, into 
landed proprietors, with all the bless- 
ing that such landed proprietorship 
means to them and to the nation. 

“I believe that a state colonization 
plan means also converting the farm 
laborer, who may have saved up a few 
hundred dolars, likewise into a landed 
proprietor. Under state colonization, 
if he has enough to make a five per 
cent payment on the purchase price of 
his land, and one-third of the cost of 
his improvements, he would get an im- 
mediate footing, under condtions that 
would carry with it hope and ambition, 
instead of fear and dread and anxiety, 
in the matter of meeting his obliga- 
tions.” 





Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
conference: 

“In the states of Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
tenant farmers have increased by 121,- 
167, while the number of home-owning 
farmers has actually decreased by 62,- 
915. But in Texas and her sister state, 
Oklahoma, we find about the saddest 
disillusionment of American hopes for 
home ownership. Forty years ago, the 
state of Texas had 65,468 tenant fami- 
lies. That number comprised 37.6 per 
cent of all the farms in the state. In 
1910, the tenant farmers had increased 
to 219,571, which made 53 per cent of 
all the farms in the state. Reckoning 
on the same ratio, the increase that 
was maintained between 1900 and 1910, 
there should be in Texas in the pres. 
ent year at least 240,000 tenant farm- 
ers. A more intensive study of the 
field shows that in the 82 counties of 
the state where tenancy is highest, the 
tenantry number 60 per cent of the 
farm population. 

“In Cklahoma, 54.8 per cent of the 
state is in the hands of tenant farmers, 
and in the 47 counties where tenancy 
is highest, the percentage runs to 
68.13. If we take the 25 most prosper- 
ous states of the Union—the states 
that produce the greater part of the 
cotton, corn, dairy, wheat and the fruit 





stuffs of the nation, we may easily es- 
timate 2,400,000 homeless farm fami 
lies who have not survived the compet: 
itive pressure for land ownership. In 
these same states the concentration of 
land ownership is progressing at a 
speed that is no less than tragic. 

“In the southwestern states, the rate 
of tenant increase over the home-own- 
ing increase is two to one. In the mid- 
dle western states of Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Iowa, the tenants 
are becoming more numerous than the 
home owners.” 

The system of land purchase at 
present in vogue in Ireland, as ex- 
plained by the speaker, consists of the 
state arranging to purchase, either by 
cash or in land stock, the property of 
the landlord, and to re-sell to the ten- 
ant on an amortization basis averag- 
ing 69 years. But by terms of the Bir- 
rell act of 1909, the tenant pays an an- 
nuity to the government of 3.5 per cent 
—of which 3 per cent represents the 
interest, and one-half per cent the 
sinking fund. This enables the tenant 
to pay out in sixty-five and one-half 
years. By means of the Irish land leg- 
islation, 351,163 holdings had changed 
hands in March of 1910. This com- 
prised an area of-10,639,387 acres, and 
represented 113,176,105 pounds, or 
$543,245,304. Much land has changed 
to tenants’ hands since that time. 

The speaker thought private sales of 
land, even with lower interest charges 
on mortgages, would not go forward 
on a large enough scale to counterba!- 
ance the concentration of land owner- 
ship in America. He said that permis- 
sive legislation is not sufficient. The 
tenants must be encouraged and aided 
in their effort to become home-owners. 
He considered national and state land 
commissions the best machinery for 
carrying out his idea. He decried the 
policy of state loans to tenants for pri- 
vate purchase of land. 

“America can not evade this growing 
land question,” declared the speaker. 
“The American people must recognize 
that ours is the last of the first-class 
countries to recognize the need of fix- 
ing upon a sound land policy. How to 
re-distribute the population upon the 
land, how to care for the in-swarming 
immigrants, how to readjust the rela- 
tion of city to country, must be the 
great issues of the immediate future.” 
Mr. Holman said that joined closely to 
the solution of the struggle for the land 
is the question of the organization of 
the farmers for cheaper money and for 
the marketing of the products. He 
pointed out that the shifting tenantry 
of America is the greatest handicap to 
the successful organization of the 
farmer for the sale of his produce. 


Fred W. Davis, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Texas: 


Mr. Davis told the story of the Texas | 
He said that it | 


state warehouse law. 
furnished the nucleus of a marketing 
system that would eliminate waste, 
provide true grading, prevent field 
damage, provide insurance, and enable 
the owner to hold his cotton and raise 
money on the warehouse receipt which 
the board of supervisors issues to him. 
Mr. Davis said in part: 

“The purpose of the Texas law, as 
stated in its enacting clause, is to pro- 
vide a system of state -bonded ware- 
houses, and to afford a method of co- 
operative marketing for those engaged 





in the production of farm and ranch | 


properties. 

“The law is to be administered by a 
board of supervisors, comprising the 
governor, commissioner of agriculture, 
and commissioner of banking, salaried 
in their official capacities, and there- 
fore drawing no pay as supervisors; 
authorizes the charter of corporations, 
which may operate warehouses for the 
storage, grading, weighing and classifi- 
cation of cotton, wool, wheat, corn, 

* (Continued on page 1638) 
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G@GEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN- ge ence Meg 
The greatest forage ayy thet grows. Superior to all 
as a fertilizer. Equal to Aifalfa for hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to 
start, grows everywhere, on all soils. Don’t delay writin 
for our Big 100-page free catalog and circular giving fu 
particulars. We can save you money on_best tes 
guaranteed, scarified seed. Sample Free. Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX it CLARINDA, IOWA 


FREE SAMPLES GRASS SEED 
Tenethy Alsike Clover Biatwe, perbu. . $4.50 

Alfalfa (fair quality) per bu. cece e 900 
Sweet Clover, unhulled, per ae eo « lf 
Sweet Clover, oy | hulled seed, per ‘Ib. ¢« ae 
Sudan Grass (free from Johnson )perib. . .10 

Other seeds in proportion. Write for free samples 
and prices of what you ave interested in. All seeds 
sold subject to your own test and approval, or that 
of any state ——— or U.S, Experiment Station. 


Catalog FRE 
HENRY FIELD. ‘SEED CO., Box 10, Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Corn! Corn! Corn! 




















Buy it direct from the farmer at current market 
rates. Yellow, white or mixed. Buy it in the ear, 
| Pick and test your own seed; use balance for feed. 
you need any corn write the 
Lovewell State Bank 
LOVEWELL, KANSAS 
Now is A 
Time to @uy 
Crop very short. 
vance and save money. Getour special low prices an 
free samples of our pure, lowa Grown,New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Timothy Seed, Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
leq all field seeds. Save money by writing at once. 
~BeR RY SEED CO. Box |;:; CLARINDA, IOWA 
Dakota Gold Mine, Dakota Silver Mine, 
crop 1914, 83.50 per bushel crate, in ear—i00%, Lest. 
Five sample packets five earliest kinds, 10 ceuts. 
Seed Corn Specialists, Westfleld, lowa 
Ss E E D co & N The best dependable 
varieties—Ida County 
Yellow Dent, White King, Silver King. Guaranteed 
now, good seed is scarce. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, 


Grown in Northern Kansas, yielding 40 to70 bu. If 
CLOVE Buy before ad- 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 100-page catalog free, 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA GROWN 
L. N. CRILL SEED CO. 
to grow. Orders booked for spring delivery. Order 


Holstein, lowa 





GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed, Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 








Fresh Frozen Herring 
Pickerel and Pike 


packed in boxes, can be had at 
the following prices: 
83.50 per 100 Ibs. 
7.00 per 100 Ibs. 





Herring. 
eg el, 
Pik - « 11.00 per 100 Ibs 

Herring shines din sacks inside of Minnesota, $3.25 


per 100 lbs. Price list sent on application. 


SEVERTSON BROS. FISH CO., 
114 19th Ave. West, 


Duluth, Minn. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


by ordering fish from us, as we hav 
opened branch houses at F ARGO.N-D. 
ABERDEEN, S. D. and MASON CITY, IOWA, 
and ship your order direct from Branch house 
nearest you. Think of the freight charges you 
gaveand quicker shipment you get. Prices at Branch 
Houses; HERRING LOOSE FROZEN 1001bs. $3.50; 
501 bs. $1.85; Froze 2 Pickerel lb. .07} Whitefish 1034 
Pike 10%. DULUTH, MINN. and dtr PERIOR, WIS. 
ican: HERRING LOOSE FROZEN 100 Ibs. $3.00, 50 
8. $1.65; Frozen Pickerellb ny ae ete 10: Pike.10. 
Bend all your orders to CONSOLIDATED FISHER- 

SES, DEP. 23 DULUTH, MINN. 


FROZEN FISH PRICES 


Our announcement with prices was In 
— last issue of this paper. Remem- 

ber we have branch houses In IOWA, 
NORTH DAKOTA,SOUTH DAKOTA 
and WISCONSIN, and by shipping from these 
















ranch Houses, we can save you big money in freight 
charges. Our price list will agaia a; pear in the next is- 
gue. or write for one, now. Split Rock Herr from Dulvth 


100 Wy bon $2.95. "Scandia Fist Goes DockY DULUTH, MINN. | 


BOVEE Western Steamer Improved 

Has Large Long Fire Box sur- 
f le rounded with a Sheet of Water. 
Only requires one-half of fuel 
used in ordinary cookers. Burns 
wood, coal or cobs. For Cooking 
Feed, Heating Water, Laundry or 
Dairy Use will earn its cost in4 
weeks. Freecatalug. Bovec Grinder 
& Furnace Works, 95 8th St., Waterloo, lowa. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 











Steeltube 







Fits any wagon 





Price $6.50 f.0.b. factory 











@Y more durable than wood. 


HALL MFG. CO., 1¢,¥A! 


Will not warp, break nor splinter 
—saves repair expense. 
Stronger, safer, lighter, cheaper, 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 

Send for FREE CATALOG 
showing Steeltube Wagon and Truck 
Tongues, Buggy Poles, etc. 


106 MAIN Monticello, lowa 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS {ff 











Feeding Hogs on Alfalfa 
Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“{ read with great interest your ar- 
ticle on hog feeding, in your issue of 
November 12th; but 1 desire more in- 
formation concerning the feeding of 
hogs on alfalfa pasture. Has it been 
found profitable at the Iowa experi- 
ment station to feed tankage in connec- 
tion with corn to growihg pigs on al- 
falfa pasture, or is it more profitable 
to feed corn alone when pasturing al- 
falfa?” 

At the Iowa station they have found 
it more profitable to feed some tank- 
age or meat meal in connection with 
corn to hogs pasturing alfalfa. In one 
experiment they found that the spring 
pigs getting corn alone on alfalfa re- 
quired during the summer, to produce 
“100 pounds of gain, 398 pounds of corn, 
while,those spring pigs getting tank- 
age or meat meal with the alfalfa re- 
quired, to produce 100 pounds of gain, 
32% pounds of corn and 24 pounds of 
tankage or meat meal. The hogs get- 
ting corn alone gained at the rate of 
-64 ofa pound daily, while those get- 
ting tankage or meat meal with their 
corn gained < the rate of .94 of a 
pound daily. With exceptionally cheap 
corn and high-priced tankage; it might 
pay to feed corn alone to hogs on al- 
falfa, but with high priced corn and 
meat meal or tankage at $50 a ton, it 
certainly pays, under ordinary condi- 
tions, to feed some meat meal or tank- 
age to spring pigs on alfalfa pasture. 


Hog Feeding Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please send me sketches and in- 
structions for making self-feeders for 
feeding hogs corn and tankage. What 
would you advise doing with fifty pigs 
that now weigh 75 or 85 pounds each, 
which have been fed corn on blue 
Zrass pasture? Wedo not have enough 
corn to feed out these pigs. Would you 
advise selling these pigs at the pres- 
ent price of hogs, or would you buy 
corn at 60 cents a bushel? I don’t 
know what the price of tankage is. 
Would vou advise finishing them off for 
market as soon as possible? If I could 
feed these pigs off for market, would 
you recommend a ration of corn and 
tankage fed from self-feeders? Would 
you feed anything in addition to the 
shelied corn and tankage?” 

In regard to the construction of self- 
feeders, we advise all of our readers 
who are interested to write to the ex- 
tension department of the Towa Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, sending 25 
cents for blue prints which give com- 
plete directions 

The hog market at present is in the 
dumps, and we hesitate somewhat in 
giving our correspondent any definite 
advice as to whether to feed these 
pigs out or to sell them. If he feeds 
them out on shelled corn and tankage, 
it will probably take 400 pounds of 
shelled corn end 25 pounds of tankage 
to make 100 pounds of gain. In other 
words, the feed cost of 100 pounds of 
gain will probably be just a little un- 
der $5. If 50 cents per ewt. is added 
to cover risk, interest on the invest- 
ment, labor, ete., we have a total cost 
of say $5.50 per ewt. If another 50 
cents is added to cover the difference 
between the local market and the Chi- 
cago or Kansas City market, we have a 
total of about $6, the price at which 
hogs should be selling at the terminal 
markets when our correspondent is 
through feeding. If our correspondent 
Pushes these pigs along on self-feeders, 
they should be ready for market in 
late February or early March. The 
late February and March market is 
generally fairly good, and this year we 
would expect it to be somewhat better 
than the present market. However, it 
is always a guess when it comes to fu- 
ture markets, and we advise our corre- 
spondent to rely on his own judgment. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
in the months of March, 105 and 1909, 
in both of which years the hog market 
acted much like the present, the price 
of hogs was considerably stronger than 
early in the season. 

Shall our correspondent push these 
pigs along rapidly on shelled corn and 
tankage from self-feeders, or shall he 





carry them along rather easily during 
the winter months, and market either 
in late April or some time during the 
summer? Ordinarily, we would favor 
getting these hogs in shape for about 
the middle of April, but this year we 
would not be at all surprised to see 
the price better later in the summer. 
If our correspondent prepares these 
pigs tor the summer market, he would 
not use the self-feeders, of course, un- 
til spring. 

The man who feeds is always taking 
a risk, and in this sense is like the in- 
surance company or the speculator. 
Like all risk-takers, he is always in 
danger of a loss, but if he takes an in- 
telligent risk, he has good prospects 
of a profit. The feeding out of hogs 
under present market conditions does 
not hold forth any very alluring profit, 
but, nevertheless. we are inclined to 
think that it will be worth while for 
our correspondent to take the chances 
and feed out these hogs. His own 
judgment, however, must be the final, 
deciding factor. 


Ration for Young Cattle 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a balanced ration 
for my young cattle, which are grade 
Holstein and Short-horn stock. For 
rough feed, | have corn fodder with the 
corn on it, and silage. I also have 
mixed clover and timothy hay, which 
is about two-thirds clover. Corn is of 
poor quality, and I do not know the 
price. Oats are 31 cents per bushel, 
bran $1.25 per ewt., shorts $1.40, cot- 
tonseed meal $35 per ton in carload 
lots, and oil meat $45 per ton.” 

We assume that our correspondent’s 
young stuff is from six months to eight- 
een months of age, and that he wishes 
to carry it along on a good grain ration 
during the winter, without putting on 
much fat. We suggest that he feed 
twenty to thirty pounds of silage, three 
to ten pounds of hay, a pound of cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal, and one-half 
a pound to two pounds of corn per head 
daily. The exact amount, of course, of 
each of these feeds depends on the size 
and age of the animals. The object 
should be to carry this stock along, so 
far as possible, on silage and hay and 
rough feed, with just enough cotton- 
seed meal and corn or oats to keep 
them growing in good shape. Our cor- 
respondent may find oats cheaper this 
year than corn, pound for pound of dry 
matter. In that case we certainly 
would prefer oats to corn for growing 
stock, although corn, when balanced 
with cottonseed meal or oil meal, does 
splendidly. 


How Much Cottonseed Meal 
for the Steers? 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have on feed two loads of two- 
year-old cattle that have been fed fifty 
days on snapped soft corn and alfalfa 
hay. They now weigh about 1,250 
pounds. I expect to start them on cot- 
tonseed meal soon. What amount of 
cottonseed meal would you feed per 
steer daily during the next fifty days 
the length of time I am planning to 
feed them? What effect does cotton- 
seed meal have on the hogs fol- 
lowing?” 

The most profitable amount of cot- 
tonseed meal to feed depends on the 
price of alfalfa hay and the price of 
corh. Under ordinary conditions, it 
will pay to feed from two to three 
pounds per head daily during the lat- 
ter part of the feeding period. Of 
course, if alfalfa hay is very cheap, 
and cottonseed meal is very high, it 
may not pay to feed nearly this much. 
Last year, when cottonseed meal was 
very cheap, it paid to feed more than 
this. On the average, however, two 
and one-half pounds of cottonseed meal 
per steer daily is about right. At the 
start, half a pound is plenty, but with- 
in a week or two the average may be 
increased to two and a half pounds. 

There is very little danger of the 
cottonseed meal fed to cattle harming 
the hogs following. In fact, at the 
Iowa station last year, they fed hogs 
for over three months, all the cotton- 
seed meal they cared for, from self- 
feeders, and there were no bad results. 
3ut since cottonseed meal occasion- 
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an imitation of the genuine Martha Wash- 
ington Comfort Shoe. No other shoe wiil 
give you so much real comfort and last- 


All Solid 
Com- 







Wear these great shoes and Mar tha Washington 


free yourself from the an- 


noyance of tired, aching, burn- Comfort Shoes 


ing feet. They fit like a glove. 


WARNING — Always look for 
the name Martha Washington 
and Mayer trade mark on the 
sole. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us. 











We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles 
for men, women, children; Dry- 
Sox wet weather shoes; 

Honorb.it Cushion Siioes. 
F. Mayer Boot 
and Shoe Coa., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The farmer who puts in his spare time painting up his farm 
buildings is a wise farmer. The farmer who finds out what 
is best in paint and uses it is a wiser farmer. 

There is an ingredient which makes paint last longer, protect 
better and improves its quality in every way. That ingredient is 


Zinc 


You can get Zinc paints ready mixed or you can buy Zinc 
paste to mix with lead and colors if you mix your own paints. 





Send for list of manufacturers who make Zinc paints 
and our booklet, ‘‘ Your Move.’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 457, 55 Wall Street, New York 











and muscle builders in which corn is 
lacking. It is desirable that they 
take precautions to see that no very } should be fed for the most part on 
large amount of the cottonseed meal is | corn. However, our correspondent’s 
blown out of the steers’ feed troughs | pigs are eating somewhat less tankage 
to where the hogs can reach it. We] than we would expect, and in order 
would not ordinarily expect a fourth | that he may be on the safe side, we 
ot a pound of cottonseed meal or less | advise him to send a sample of this 
per hog daily to do any harm. tankage into the packing house from 
which he secured it, asking that an ex- 
amination be made, so that he may be 
sure that it is not in any way spoiled. 


ally proves to be quite poisonous to 
hogs, we advise our correspondent to 


Failure to Eat Tankage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have been feeding my pigs corn in 
one self-feeder, tankage in another, 
and shorts in another. They eat lots 
of corn, but very little tankage, and 
no shorts to speak of. I have been 
taking corn away from them part of 
the time, but this does not seem to 
increase their appetite for tankage. 
These pigs are fall pigs, but my spring 
pigs, which weigh about 120 pounds, 
act in the same way, and eat only 
about one-sixth of a pound of tankage 
each daily. How do you account for 
the fact that these pigs will not eat 
more tankage? This tankage is 60 
per cent protein, and is put out by ene 
of the most reliable packing houses. 
These pigs have been on good blue 
grass pasture.” 

The fact that these pigs do not eat 
more tankage indicates that they are 
getting bone and muscle building ma- 
terial elsewhere. We are firmly con- 
vinced that new corn contains a higher 


Silage and Straw Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you please advise me how to 
feed silage and oat straw to nine steers 
averaging 950 pounds, and six heifers 
averaging 725 pounds, two cows weigh- 
ing 950 pounds, four 350-pound calves, 
and a 1,200-pound bull? I wish to make 
all the gain I can on this bunch. What 
can I feed in connection to make a pay- 
ing feeding proposition? Will it pay to 
use some other feeds? What gains can 
be expected? How long should cattle 
be on feed before they are given all the 
silage they will eat?” 

At the Indiana station they fed 950- 
pound steers for five months on an 
average daily ration of 14 pounds of 
corn, 2.8 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
2.33 pounds of oat straw and 26 pounds 
of corn silage. They made average 
daily gains of 2.4 pounds, and the cost 
of a pound of gain, with corn at 56 





percentage of muscle building material 
in its dry matter than old corn. We 
advise our correspondent to continue 
to keep tankage before his pigs at all 
times, but not to be alarmed if his pigs 
do not eat much of it. Pigs need just 
a. little tankage to furnish the bone 





cents a bushel, cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton, and silage at $4 a ton, was a lit- 
tle less than 10 cents. This is excep- 
tionally good, being fully two or three 
cents better than the average steer 
feeder does. If the steers can be sold 


for a margin of one and a half or two 
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nts over their original cost, they will 
nuke money when gains are put on for 

cents a pound. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed bis other cattle a very similar ra- 
tion to his steers, giving about a pound 
of cettonseed meal or oil meal for ev- 
ery tive or six pounds of corn. It is 

ry important to feed cottonse: d meal 
or oil meal when silage and oat straw 

ike up the entire roughage ration. 
lage is very poor in muscle building 
terial, and will give disappointing 
sults if some other muscle building 
ed, such as clover, alfalfa hay, cot- 
nseed meal or oil mea! is not given 
connection. 

Our ccrrespondent 

Tieulty in getting his 

1 of silage in ver than a week, 

any feeders _ sta their cattle 

:t on a full feed of silage right away, 
with no bad results, provided the sil- 
nae is neither moldy nor spoiled.* 

The ration our correspondent should 
feed his calves depends on when he in- 
ends to market them. If he wants to 
rush them along to market, he should 
feed them for the most part on a grain 
mixture of six parts of corn to one 
part of oil meal or cottonseed meal. He 
should give some silage and other 
roughage in connection, but should 
limit the roughage if he wants to put 
the fastest possible gains on them. 


Roughing Calves Through the 


Winter 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Your suggestions would be appre- 
ciated as to the best way to winter a 
bunch of Short-horn calves. I wish. to 
use farm feeds’so far as possible, and 
intend to keep these calves in thrifty 
condition till time to put them on pas- 


should have no 
eattle on a full 





mixture per head daily will probably 
keep these calves gaining fairly well 
during the early part of the winter, but 
during the latter part of the winter, it 
may be advisable to feed as much as 
two, or even three pounds of grain. 
However, as to the amount of grain to 
feed, our correspondent can be. the 
only judge, for he knows just what 
condition he desires these calves to 
be in. 


Alfalfa Hay vs. Prairie Hay 
for Steers 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“IT am feeding steers for 
time. | have twenty head, and for feed 
have 1,600 bushels of corn at 55 cents 
a bushel, and plenty of prairie hay at 
$5 a ton. Is alfalfa hay better to feed 
with corn than prairie hay? Alfalfa 
costs $9 a ton. Oil meal is $45 a ton. 
How much alfalfa would you feed per 
head daily? How much oil meal would 
you give, cr would I need to use oil 
meai? Are 1,000 bushels of corn enough 
to fatten these twenty steers and have 
them fat enough in three months? 
Please tell me what is the cheapest 
way to feed these steers.” 

In a Nebraska experiment they fed 
one bunch of 800-pound yearlings an 
average daily ration for 168 days of 
14.3 pounds of shelled corn and 8.7 
pounds of prairie hay, while another 
bunch got an average daily ration dur- 
ing the same period of 15.3 pounds of 
shelled corn and 9.2 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. The steers on prairie hay gained 
at the average daily rate of 1.35 
pounds, while the steers on the alfalfa 
hay gained 1.97 pounds daily. With 
prices as quoted by our correspondent, 
it would have cost, to put a pound of 


the first 








Good Type of Beef Cattle. 








ture next spring. The hay will be a 
good quality of mixed timothy and clo- 
ver, worth about $6 per ton. There 
are a few tons of alfalfa, but not 
enough to go fur. A good quality of 
whole oats is worth about 95 cents per 
cwt. Ground barley can be bought for 
about 95 cents per cwt., and oil meal 
is $2 per cwt. I have plenty of bundle 
corn, which has no particular selling 
value. This was caught by the October 
frost before denting. These calves 
will have access to a good quality of 
cat straw, which has no selling value. 
Can these different feeds be combined 
to secure economical and satisfactory 
resuits? Please let me know how many 
pounds of each kind of feed you would 
give per head daily.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
start these calves on six to eight 
pounds of mixed hay, eight to twelve 
pounds (or all they will eat) of straw 
and corn fodder, and one and one-half 
pounds of grain per head daily. As to 
grain, we suggest that our correspond- 
ent use a mixture of about six parts of 
ground barley, two parts of oats, and 
one part of oil meal. Both barley and 
oats at 95 cents per cwt. make fairly 
economical feed. With clover hay, bar- 
ley and oats in the rat‘on, our corre- 
Spondent might be able to get along 
without any oil meal, but we would 
prefer to feed about one part of oil 
Meal for each seven parts of other 
Zrain. One and a half pounds of grain 








gain on the prairie hay steers, 12.1 
cents, while on the alfalfa steers it 
would have cost only 9.8 cents. They 
also experimented at the Nebraska sta- 
tion with two-year-old steers weighing 
from 900 to 1,000 pounds at the begin- 
ning, and found that in every case the 
use of alfalfa instead of prairie hay 
increased the rate of gain and de- 
creased the cost of gain. With prices 
as quoted by our correspondent, the 
saving made on the cost of a pound of 
gain by the alfalfa in one of these ex- 
periments was one cent, and in the 
other was two cents. 

With alfalfa as cheap as $9 a ton, 
we suggest that our correspondent feed 
his steers an average daily of about 
four pounds, and give them all the prai- 
rie hay in addition that they want to 
eat. Oil meal at $45 a ton is too high 
to be fed when alfalfa is as cheap as 
$9 a ton. It might pay, however, to 
add a pound or so of oil meal to the 
ration during the last month of the 
feeding period. Oil meal, even when it 
is so expensive, often proves valuable 
because of its effect on the hair and 
general finish, and because it sharpens 
the appetite. 

One thousand bushels of corn should 
put over 300 pounds of gain on each 
steer. We do not know in what con- 
dition these steers are now, but prob- 
ably they will be fairly fat in three 
months if they were good two-year- 
olds to start with. 




















Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, fens of millions 
of telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible 
hands shift the shuttles to and 
fro, weaving the thoughts of 
men and women into a pattern 
which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic 
story of our business and 
social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and_ shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


One System 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or someone 
ina far-away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
evcr the same —making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the 
facilities for the weaving of 
speech, but these facilities must 
be vitalized with the skill and 
intelligence which, in the Bell 
System, have made Universal 
Service the privilege of the 
millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Unwersal Service 


ewer Profits—Reduce Your Expense 


Your stock, 


feed, if given a const ant supply of clean, sanitary water. 
in 40 degrees below zero we 
increased profits at less 


live stock warm water 
fresh water on the hottest days and get the 
feed expense. The sure way is by the use of 


O-K SANITARY 
Non-Freezable 
Guaranteed non-freezable. 
time aud labor. Disease preventors. 
expense. Am °* 
for itself in a short time. 
complete, ,ready to use 
direct. Freight prepaid. 
about our Money-Back Guarantee. 


Simple, 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


2312 Floyd Ave., 


Stock Waterers 


Easily filled, automatic feed. 
Increases stock profits 
Ailt-Wear-Round”’ Waterer. 
practical and inexpensive. 
If O-K Waterers are not sold in your town, order 
Send for catalog and price list and ask 


especially hogs, will thrive better, be healthier and gain more weight on less 


Give your 
vather and cool, 


Saves 
reduces feed 
lifetime. Pays 
Shipped 


Lasts a 














Built low— 

wide tires prevent rutting 

—light draft—save work and repairs. rite for 
free catalog of steel wheels end wagon: 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Guiney, i, 


| No. 12 16-ine 












Five sizes, 6-inch burrs to 
Made 16-inch. Sol idly bullt in 


every way. Grinds finer than oth- 
ers. With or without cob crusher. 
= NO side draft. Burrs wear loner. 
We sell from factory to you. Buy 
erms. Let us know 
They will pay for them- 
Get catalogue today. 
SEPARATOR Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


on your own t 
them. 
selves. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BURR MULL 332 Erte St., 
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LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 








INSIST on Cypress of your local dealer. 





U.S. Govt. Rept. Says: 


“CYPRESS 
Kai practically wears 
out before it decays.”’ CY- 
PRESS saves repair bills. 


has, or can get, Cypress lumber and shingles. 
Ship in the coupon for your Booklets(of Rea! Value. ) 


So. Cypress M’f'rs Ass'n, 
101 Hibernia Bans Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
101 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

5 FREE, 
aS the following squares: 
o ilo Book,Vol. 37. Free Plans 
OO Bern Book, (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

OO Farm Needs Book, (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Oo 
oO 
oO 





me the books, 


NewS 


Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol. 28. 
U. S. Gov't Report on Cypress 
He 





R. F. D. 
State 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisere are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 























. . 

Dosing Chickens 

Chicken diseases 
those of humans. In dosing chickens 
for ordinary colds, it is well to remem- 
ber that the cose for a mature fow! is 
the same as the dose for a child. 
same cleanliness which is essential for 
people is necessary for chickens. Take 
a patient with measles; it is most im- 
portant to keep the nostrils and throat 
clean by frequent douchings of the 
nose, and by gargling. Likewise, in 
treating chickens that are having a 
catarrhal discharge from the nostrils, 
and canker in the mouth, it is impor- 
tant to syringe the nostrils and throat 
frequently if the bird is a valuable one 
which it is worth while doctoring. This 
may be done with a medicine dropper, 
or a disinfectant solution may be put 
in a cup, and the bird’s head immersed 
over the eyes, holding it until the solu- 
tion has been drawn into the nostrils— 
the discharee to be wiped off the nos- 


are not unlike 


trils as much as possible before dip- | 


ping the bird. Keeping these passages 
clean and disinfected will, with the use 
of carbolated vaseline, rubbed about 
the throat, in the nostrils and the slot 
of the mouth, cure ordinary cases of 


roup before the disease reaches the 
stage of swollen face and puffed eyes. 

The diet must be looked after also 
while birds are out of condition A 


light, easily digested ration should be 


given. This may be in the shape of 
ground grain mashes with bran, or 
scraps of porridge and rice from the 
table, with sour milk whenever pos- 
sible. It is not pleasant work, treat- 
ing chickens, but no one should be in 


the poultry business who is not willing 
to do it when necessary. We would 
rather tuck a chicken under our arm, 
and render first aid, than go into the 
Nien house and inhale the roupy smell 
which comes from this disease. One 
soon gets the knack of holding the 
wings firmly under the left arm, forcing 
the mouth open with a finger of the 
left hand o neach side, and giving the 
medicine with the right hand. 





Sprouted Oats 


Sprouted oats have been proven an 
excellent feed for chickens. The oats 
may be sprouted in a regular oats 
sprouter; they have been sprouted in 
an incubator, but we do not recommend 
this, as the moisture is bad for the in- 
cubator. They may be sprouted in 
trays by the kitchen stove, or in the 
cellar, on dirt, or on burlap. The trick 
is to soak the oats, spread them out 
where they will sprout, and not sour, 
and keep them warm and moist until 
the blades are from three to six inch- 
es long. A successful breeder soaks 
the oats for twenty-four hours, and 
spreads them im a shallow box, in 
which holes have been bored for drain- 
age. 
sand or earth on the bottom of the 
box, covers with a layer of oats, and 
keeps in a warm place. The earth is 
not essential, but helps retain the 
moisture. 


Creating the Demand 


If we did not see so many dirty eggs 
at the market, and in grocery stores, 
we would believe that farmers were 
being libeled by the funny-men, who 
crack jokes about the farmer getting 





rich on the eggs he finds in stolen 
nests. But someone is sending dirty 


eges to market, and that someone is 
doing damage to the poultry industry 
in general, 2nd to himself in particu- 
lar. A lady was telling us of visiting 
a poultry farm, and getting large, de- 
licious eggs which whetted the family 
appetite for more. She ordered from 
the grocery store egg purporting to be 
fresh, and found them of such bad fla- 
vor that the family were sickened of 
eggs for some time. 

As the “end-man” said of the chick- 
en: “You eat it before it is born, and 
after it is dead”; but certainly we do 
not wish to eat our chicken just before 
it is born; and the man who sends par- 
tially incubated eggs, eggs that show 
traces of germination, or dirty eggs, to 
the market, should be boycotted by all 
his neighbors, for he is spoiling his 
neighbors’ market. His bad eggs will 





The | 





She puts an inch or more of damp | 
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lessen the demand for their good eggs. 

Poultry breeders need to keep in 
touch with one another, and work to- 
gether for the best market. A com- 
munity that gets the reputation of fur- 
nishing only good, fresh eggs will be 
able to demand a premium for their 


eggs. 





Terraced Perches 


Some chicken houses have the 
roosts arranged in tiers. The natural 
tendency of poultry of all kinds is to 
seek the highest perch. The result is 
that the tap perch is crowded, and the 
birds on every perch are more apt to 
suffer from foul air. Place all the 
perches on a level, and far enough 
apart so that the birds will not crowd 
their tail feathers against one another 
or against the wall. 





i OTTLED Ancona roosters for sale. 


is a good distance apart; twenty-four 
inches from the ground—certainly not 
higher than thirty inches—and allow 





Kighteen inches | 


from seven to nine inches per bird on | 


the roosts. 
whether or not the birds can fly up, 
but as to whether or not it is advisable 
to put the perches so high that the 
birds fly down with force enough to 


cause bumble-foot, or possibly other 
damage. If a board for droppings is 


used, the perches may be higher, as a 
board below will serve as a shelf on 
which the birds may alight en route 
to the perch or roost. 





Ducks should be culled carefuliy, the 
market birds disposed of, and the 
breeders fed sparingly for the winter. 
Too early laying is not desirable. The 
eggs are apt to be frozen, and the 
profit of the ducks reduced. Keep 
them warm and dry, and see that they 
have plenty of water. 
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Hens lay winter eggs freely if fed_ chopped 
Follow the Experts for Success. 


GREEN BONE 
CUTTER 


Green Bone. 


Just the right food ele- 

ments and cut fine 

enough for the smali- 

est chicks. Fastest, 

easiest running cutter 

on the market. Hand or power machines for 

flocks of all sizes, $6.00 up. Send for FREE 

--“‘How to Make Poultry Pay’’--tells just 

how the Experts get big winter egg results. 
Save money and send for the book now. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








DOGS. 


T} RED Collie females, $25 to $35. 
pups at weaning time. 
males at $10. 





Will buy back 
Also some 4 months old 
G. G. Healy, Muscatine, lowa. 


It is not a question as to | 


Get Them 
NOW 
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Eggs! 





Eggs are high now. Are your hens laying well to 
make up for the scarce egg crop during moulting? 
With no green stuff, no worms or insects and no 
exercise, hens must have a tonic during the winter or 
they won’t > I have succeeded in compounding a 
tonic that will make your poultry healthy, help hens 
lay and keep the egg organs active. 


DR. HESS 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 
Formula printed om every package 


I have had Pan-a-ce-a on the market now for 22 years; 
for nearly a quarter of a century it has stood the test 
and it has made good in every nook and corner of this 
country. My Pan-a-ce-a has in it blood builders, 
tonics, and internal antiseptics, carefully com- 
pounded, which, from my lifetime experience as a 
veterinary surgeon, doctor of medicine and success- 
ful poultry raiser, I know will do their work. 

During all these years I have never asked a single 
poultry raiser or farmer to buy my Pan-a-ce-a on 
claims or say-so, but on a genuine money-back guar- 
antee. Here itis: : 

@aF~ . So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will “gy 





dealer in your town to supply you with enough for 
your flock and if it deesa’t do as I claim, 
Sa the empty package and get your money back, “S™ 


13 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50 sage in 
Canada and the far West). Pan-a-ce-a costs only 1 
per day for 30 fowl. 


My new poultry book tells all about Pan-a-ce-a. [t's free. 








DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Dr. Hess Steck Tonic Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 
‘our cows, horses and hogs are Kills lice on poultry all farm 
} apt to ot out of fix during stock. the hens with it, sprinkle 
winter. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic con- it on the im the cracks, or 
tains tonics thatimprove the appetite if kept in the dust bath, the hens 
tone up the digestion, laxatives will bute it. Also destroys bugs 
for regulating the bowels, andvermi- on cucumber, squash and melon 
fuges that will positively expel vines, cabbage worms, etc., slugs 
worms. I guarantee it. 25-Ib. on rose bushes, ete. Comes hanay, 
$1.60 ; 100-Ib. sack $5.00 ; smaller Ib. 25c 


ages as low as S0c (except in Canada 
he South). 


i 3 3 lbs. 
(except in Canada and thetar West 
and the far West and the guarantee it. 





POULTRY. POULTRY. 





POULTRY. 
Latest Boo Profitable Poultry. Finest 
published; 144 pages 210 pictures 

and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with pure- 
bred varicties. I yest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 
batora, sprouters, e ‘his great book only 5 centa, 


ete. 7 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 105, Clarinda, lowa 
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NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 


White Wyandottes for Sale 


Tells how to hatch and care for greatest 
Good, healthy birds. Cockerels, $1.00, $1.25 and egg producing fow! on earth. to get a 
$1.50 each; pullets, $10.00 per dozen. start. w prices on stock of 


juotes and 
finest strains. Sent for 5 cents kage. Ai 
Bridgewater, Iowa BERRY’S FARM, BOX 148, Guar INDA, IOWA 





High Class, Snow White 


Rese Comb White Wyandotte Cockerels 
The heavy boned kind of Fischel and Keller strains, 
They are from high scoring birds and of prize win- 
ning stock; $2.00 each, three for $5.00. 

Mrs. M. C. Cramer, Menroe, leowa 


Rouen Ducks For Sale 

Our ducks won first at the lowa state fair, and also 
at the lowa state poultry show at Davenport. If 
interested in buying. write us. 


C. & C. T. VAN LINT, 





Pelia, lowa 





E XTRA fine Cornish Indian Game cockerels, April 
4 and May hatches at $2.00 each while they last. 


George W. Turner, Aurora, lowa. R. R. No. 2. 





he S. C. White Leghorn cockerels: raised on 
4 free range. Prices lowif you order now. Rev. 
M. P. Cain, R. 1, Merrimac, Wis. 





~ C. White Orpiagton cockerels, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
OO. Ernest Hollotz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





Price each 


$2.00. James Dahlof, Kirkman, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels and hens 
‘ —choice birds. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birming- 
ham, lowa. 





\ 7HITE Orpington hens at $2.00 each. H. F. 
Lehmann, Mineola, lowa. 





er ES. C. 


Buff Orpington cockerels for sale, $3 
each. ll. 


Clyde Mec Millen, Princeviile, I 








Hens $2.00, 


ee SALE—Bourbon Red turkeys. 
5. R. Ewing, Benton, Iowa. 


toms 85.00. 





] MPERIAL Pekin drakes from prize winning stock. 
: io Geo. Mutters Jr., 327 W. Miller, Spring- 
leld, Ill 





Wy 4bRsAcaxcer turkey toms. Inquire of BE. W. 
a Warne, Route 1, Woodhull, Ill. 





wa Pekin ducks, $1.00; drakes, $1.25 eaeh. 
M. H. Denman, Shaller, lowa. 











BOWER BROS.., 

106 GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high 
scoring, selected stock, having good comb, 

legs, beak and barring. Price 3 for %6, 5 for $8,7 for 

$10; exhibition birds, 85: also hens and pullets. 

Edwin Risinger, Spragueville, Iowa. 


S.C. R. I. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockereis; thor- 
bt. oughbreds of finest quality, $1.50each. A. Laun, 
Floyd, lowa. 


oe ie Comb Brown Leghorn cocker- 
\ els and Indian Hunner drakes. 


8S. J. GARDNER, Russell, Iowa 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Finest birds you ever saw. $1.00 each. Order early. 
MES. L. A. HODSDON, Clarksville, Ia. 





pe RE bred White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.25 each. 
Mrs. E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





IGHT Brahma cockerels, $2.00 each. P. Warten- 
horst, Inwood, lowa. 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels for 
sale. Extra choice. $1.50 each. Also Bourbon 


R C. Rhode Island Reds. A few good cockerels N 
. Red turkeys. Mrs. H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 


and pullets for sale cheap if taken before Dec. 
Mrs. Harlan Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 








2 ee = BREEDS fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 75c; Rose o8 Geese, Turkeys. Guineas, atlow prices. Amer- 
‘9 Comb Rhode Island Reds, $1.00. Mrs. Emma ica’s finest poultry farm. 8000 prizes. Large Catalog 
Swinbank, Colo, Iowa. 4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 








INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale 
at $1 each or six for 85, iftaken soon. Raised on 
free range. Mrs. C. L. DOANE, R.5, Grinnell, lowa. 


FEW selected White Wyandotte cockerels(Fishel 
strain) at $1.00 each until sold. W.B. Danforth, 
Little Cedar, Iowa, 








ges Comb White Leghorn 
» Pekin ducks, $1.00 each. 


cockerels, White a 7 HITE Wyandottes exclusively. Choice cock- 
Ogden, lowa. 


Mrs. Frank Snyder, erels, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Fred Porter, Stan- 
wood, lowa. 





IG Black Langshans, cockerels, pullets, $2.50 and 


p Z C. White Leghorn cockerels, best strain; choice, 
85 each, guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, la. a® 


$1.00. George Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





C. B. Leghorn cockerels from scored stock. Price INGLE Comb Red cockerels, laying strain, $1.00 
* $l each, 6 for$5. R. C. Reed, Nevada, Iowa. Ss per bird. Mrs. Eldon McKown, Elmwood, III. 


SPECIAL SALE ON 300 B. P. ROCKS 


M. HUMMEL & SON, MONROE, IOWA 








OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale— 
Cook Golden strain. P. J. Bridges, Wilton 
Junction, Iowa. 





OR SALE—Thoroughbred Bingle Comb Rhode 
Island Red cockerels, #1.00 each. Mrs. F. A 
Pringle, Maliard, lowa. 


ARGE, heavy-boned Single Comb Rhoée Island 

Red cocks, cocKerels, hens and pullets, $1.50 

each. Heavy winter laying strain. Mrs. P. O. Stone, 
Tipton, lowa. 








geo Comb Khode Island Reds and Indian Runner 
ducks, either sex. Frank J. Clouss, Mansen, Ia. OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels for sale. 


E. A. Dunlap, R. 2, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


349 








Silver Laced Wyandottes °).2ens, cuick sate 


80¢e e 5 cocks, 
25 cockerels. 


. a COCKERELS, 47 varieties chick- 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. d 


ens. geese and ducks; seeds an 





URE W. P. Roek cockerels, Fishel strain, $1.25 
each. B. QO. Benson, Route 3, Ossian, lowa. 


trees. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 





EAUTIFUL Mammoth Bronze toms, large bone, 
$5 and $6 each. Bessie Allee, Searsboro. Iowa. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerals and 





OR SALE—Pure bred Embden geese, $5 per pair. 
J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, IH. 





pullets. Extra fine; satisfaction guaranteed. 
7 Holland turkey toms, $5.00. Mrs. F.C. 


Potter, R. No. 2, Harlan, Iowa. 


Also pure‘bred Poland-China boars and gilts, 
G, M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 





cholera immuned, 


Dec. 10, 1915, 


Y, Eggs! Eggs! 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animalis—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants te tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 




















Holding Corn for a Higher 
Price 

Suppose that you have raised this 
vear 1,000 bushels more corn than you 
need for feeding. When will be the 
best time to sell it? On the average, 
is it best to sell during the winter 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary, during the spring months of 
March, April and May, or during the 
summer months of June, July and Au- 
gust? 

As an average of the last fifteen 
years, No. 2 corn has sold in Chicago 
for 51.7 cents in January, 52.3 cents in 
February, 53.3 cents in March, 56.3 
cents in April, 59 cents in May, 59.3 
cents in June, 61.3 cents in July, 62.7 
cents in August, 61.8 cents in Septem- 
ber, 68.8 cents in October, 57.3 cents 
in November, and 54.5 cents in De- 
cember. The Chicago prices, as a rule, 
govern the local prices. That is, the 
farm price is the same as the Chicago 
price less the expense of hauling and 
freight. On the average, therefore, it 
would seem wise to hold our corn till 
August and then sell. It would seem 
foolish, at first thought, to-sell any 
time during the winter. 

But, as a matter of fact, corn shrinks, 
and the longer you hold it, the less 
chance you have of selling water for 
corn. 

For nine years, at the Illinois experi- 
ment station, they have been weighing 
corn in the crib, month by month, to 
see how much it shrinks. As an aver- 
age of the nine years, cribbed corn lost 
1.93 per cent in December, .9 per cent 
in January, 1.32 per.cent in February, 
1.47 per cent in March, 3.04 per cent 
in April, 3.11 per cent in May, 2.19 per 
cent in June, 86, per cent in July, .47 
per*cent in August. During the remain- 
ing three months the corn gained in 
weight rather than shrank. This 
means that if corn is worth 51 cents in 
December, it should sell for about 52 
cents in January. In other words, it 
takes about a cent a bushel to compen- 
sate for the loss in weight during the 
month of December. During the month 
of January, it takes about half a cent 
per bushel to compensate for this loss. 
During the month of February, it takes 
.7 of a cent, during March .8 of a cent, 
during April 1.8 cents, during May 2 
cents, during June 1.5 cents, during 
July .6 of a cent, and during August .4 
of a cent. Corn which could have been 
sold in December for 51 cents should 
sell in February for 52.5.cents, in 
March for 53.2 cents, in April for 54 
cents, in May for 55.8 cents, in June 
for 57.8 cents, in July for 58.3 cents, 
in August for 59.9 cents, in September 
for 60.3 cents, and in October for 60.1 
cents. This is on the average. This 
year corn is so soft that a December 
price of 51 cents may be equivalent to 
an August price of 70 cents. 

The November price for corn is gen- 
erally better than the price during any 
of the winter months, and if it is pos- 
sible to sell corn direct from the field 
in November, it will pay, one year with 
another, to sell it. In this way you 
avoid shrinkage losses, which amount 
from half a cent to 10 cents a. bushel, 
depending upon the quality of the corn 
to start with. You also save interest 
on the money which the corn repre- 
sents. The interest on the vaiue of 
the average bushel of corn is at least 
one cent for each six months you hold 
it. Then there is always a risk of dam- 
age by rats and mice, and a slight pos- 
sibility of loss by fire. With every- 
thing considered, you will see that it 
generally pays to sell corn in Novem- 
ber from the field. 

But if you do not get your corn 
husked until December, and are not 
able to sell it until January or Febru- 
ary, it will pay you, one year with an- 
other, to hold your corn until May or 
August. But if you are likely to be so 
busy in May or August that it will be 
impossible for you to haul your corn 
to market, then it will probably be just 
as well to let it go until whenever you 
find time for hauling. 

Small grain doesn’t shrink like corn, 























The Road You Are All Looking For 


The right way for 1916 i is the 
live-stock way. 

No farm is so rich but it can be 
made richer through live stock. 

The most successful keepers 
of live stock rely on The Breeder’s 
Gazette to keep them in touch 
with the rest of the world. 

It will come to you every 
week at a cost of $1. 

You 
but you might see a difference. 

The big Holiday Nomber will 
be mailed Dec. 16. 
like that to start with. 
scriptions will be commenced 
with 
as long as the supply holds out. 
Write today for a free sample 
copy of a regular issue. 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


Room 1120, 


‘an get other papers, 


You might 


Sub- 


that ‘‘bumper’’ number 


Address 


542 South Dearborn St., Chicago 














1 and if bin room is available on the 





farm, it seems to pay, one year with 
another, to hold until April, May or 
June, when the highest prices prevail. 
This is assuming that time and horses 
can be found in April, May or June to 
do the hauling. 

Those of you boys who are interest- 
ed in the prices and shrinkage of 
corn, wheat and oats should send to 
the Illinois experiment station, at Ur- 
bana, for Bulletin No. 183. This bulle- 


tin is worth very careful study, for it | 


gives excellent suggestions as to the 
best time to sell corn, 
under average conditions. 

Like all bulletins, it is written in a 
language which many boys will find a 
little hard to understand. But don’t 
let that bother you. Wade through 
Bulletin No. 1838, for it is well worth 
while. 


Make a Hot-Bed Before 
Spring 


Every spring some of our subscribers 
write to us for information on making 
hot-beds for the farm. The question 
usually comes at a time when it is too 
late in the season for making these 





beds, which should be in more general. 


use. The best time for building them 
is in the fall or winter, when one has 
time for it, and there are other obvious 
advantages over making them in the 
spring. A hot-bed gives one a start of 
several weeks over the normal secson, 
especially in growing tomatoes, early 
cabbage, cauliflower and other garden 
vegetables. The actual expense of 
making a hot-bed is a small item when 
one does the work himself at a time 
when other farm work is not crowding. 

In choosing a location, one should 
try to get it in a well drained spot, 


protected on the north by a fence, a 
row of trees, or a building. It is quite 
important that it be exposed to the 
direct rays of sunlight. The pit is 
made by digging down about two feet. 
The usual type of hot-bed is six feet 
wide and as long as desired, twelve 
feet making a desirable length for the 
average family. 

The frames may be made of any 
lumber which happens to be available, 
but it is best to use a durable kind. 
Cement walls for the frame answer the 
purpose nicely, and they will last for- 
ever. The north wall of the frame 
should extend about eighteen inches 
above the ground, and the south wall 
a foot above the surface, thus giving 
the sash a southern exposure. Cross 
pieces are dovetailed into the front 
and back walls to support the sash 
and to help keep the frame from warp- 
ing out of shape. It is a good idea to 
get the sash first and then make the 
frame to fit, putting a cross-piece be- 


wheat and oats | 





; | ing a hot-bed. 
with a southern exposure, preferably | 





tween each sash, the usual size of 
which is 3x6 feet. 

After the pit and frame are made, it 
is a good idea to fill the hot-bed with 
manure until spring. This prevents 
the ground from freezing, and it will 
hasten the time for using at planting 
time. The manure or leaves must be 
removed, however, before the pit is 
filled with the heating materiat and 
soil. Some gardeners have movable 
frames which they take apart in the 
fall and put together again in the 
spring. 

Preparation of the manure for the 
hot-bed must begin about three weeks 
before planting time. 
nure containing some straw or litter is 
placed in a pile and allowed to ferment. 
As soon as it begins to steam, it is 
forked over into a new pile, the outside 
being placed in the middle, and the 
part on the inside scattered over the 
outside of the pile. If the manure 
seems too dry, a little water must be 
added. The manure is ready for_the 
pit as soon as the whole pile is steam- 
ing. 

The hot manure is placed in the hot- 
bed pit in about six-inch layers, each 
one being thoroughly tramped, to pre- 
vent settling later. Manure should 


come to the ground level or a little | 


above it. Six or seven inches of rich 
loam soil are spread over the manure 
for the seed bed, and the sash put in 
place. In a few days the manure will 
heat up to as high as 150 degrees, and 
then it will begin to cool down. 
it has reached 85 or 90 degrees, the 
seed may be planted. 

With properly constructed hot-beds. 
or even cold frames, it is possible to 
have an early supply of table vege- 
tables, such as radishes or lettuce, and 
the satisfaction of having them after a 
long winter season without them, will 
well repay one for the bother of mak- 
Then, as noted else- 
where in this article, early plants for 
transplanting to the open field may be 
started in the farm hot-bed. 


Thickening Alfalfa 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT have about an acre and a fourth 
of good alfalfa from which I got be- 
tween six and seven tons of hay this 
summer, and this is the first year for 
it. I find, however, that there are a 
number of bare svots over the field, 
and I would like to know what I should 
do about these. Should they be re- 
planted to alfalfa, or should I sow 
some red clover?” 

In a field of this size, our correspond- 
ent can afford to use some hand work 
in thickening up the stand. We sug- 
gest that early next spring he go over 
the field carefully, and sow alfalfa on 
all of these spots where the stand is 
not sufficiently heavy. This should be 
done as soon_as spring opens up. 








Fresh horse ma- | 
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Men in Business Centers 
oe wit are mg demand- 

g these good fittin ng-wear- 
ing, fadeless — 


Hanan 


These conservative fashionable 
he gon and styles are just the 
ind you yourself will prefer and 
—at the price you like to pay. 
$1.00, $1.50 and up. Ask or write. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL Collars. 














Engine 
*/Power 
. -(costs less 





Gasoline, Gas, 
Kerosene Dis tiiiate. 


Buy Direct; Cash or Easy Terms 


" Gatien ana engines, nae oh 3, 4, 4, 6, 8, 12. 8, 12, 16 and 22 
H-P., tess then $17. 50 per horse-power. 6H-P 
only $97.75, F. 0. B. Facto ry; Portable ee and 
Saw- Rig Saiats proportiona ly low. Proven highest 
quality for 29 years, Before you arrange to try any 
engine, at any | ries. read ny free book, ‘‘How to 
Judge Engines This book shovw= you how to save 
and make money with an engine, whether you buy 
of me or not, rite me todaye—my nearest office, 


Ed.H.Witte, 1532 Oakland Ave. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

1532 Empire ’ 
Guilding, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was estali 
Wallace. Letters on subjec nterest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Addre i inquir- 
jes and letters ‘o Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer Ses Moines, lowa. 
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Planning for Chslehans 


“Are you planning to have a good 


boy, | 


Christmas?” we asked a small 
who had come in to warm. 
“TI don't think we will have any} 


Christmas this year,” he answered, sol 
emnly; “our corn is all soft, and papa 
Says he can't afford Christmas.” 

No one ca 
mas festivit 
not 
hard to get, 
but it means planning for the day as 


n afford to not have Christ- 
ies in the home. This need 
xpenditure 


and the must-haves many; 


entail ¢ when money is 


a holiday, talking about the meaning 
of the day to the children, 


good-will towards men, cultivating the 


expressing 


‘spirit of Christmas. There are two 
ways of taking hard times at Christ- 
mas. One way is to say: “We can’t 
afford Christmas,” and give it up. In 


this way, Christmas, the anniversary 
of Christ's birthday, becomes a day of 
hardness, of bitter thoughts, 
others have what we have not. 

The other way, the right way, is to 
have Christmas, hard times or not. 
Christmas is not what one has, but 
what one feels. There can be no ques- 
tion as to which is the finer character, 
the person who with heart and soul 
joins in the chorus, “Glory to God in 
the highest; on earth peace, good will 
to men,” when he is struggling to just 
keep things going, or the person who 
refuses to because he must strug- 
gle to keep things going. A far keener 
source of regret than the inability to 
give and receive gifts on Christmas 
day, should be the inability to respond 
to the Christmas spirit. 
given over to expecting is no Christmas 
at all; the Christmas filled with kindli- 
ness of thought and word, of keeping 


because 


join 


silence over petty trials—this is the 
Christmas which is worth while. 

We all know that there are times 
when things seem to go against us. 
At these times, it is well to remember 
that it does not matter so much that 
things go our way as thai we are mas- 


ters of our circumstances, that we hold 
our serenity despite the unfavorable 
conditions, 

There is always some way of making 
things more festive on Christmas day. 
The best china can be brought out, 
one’s best clothes donned, the meal 
eaten more leisurely, the story of the 
Christ-child told and re-told. 

Most high schools and colleges give 
what they call the railroad yell, which 
is given by spelling the name of their 
college out slowly at first. then with 
gradually increasing speed, until the 
climax is reachet-with one enthusiastic 
pronunciation of the word. As this 
yell generates enthusiasm, so will the 
repetition of Christmas stories, legends 
and songs generate zeal for the Christ- 
mas-tide, create a universal feeling of 
good will to men. 

We should begin early to plan for 
the Christmas spirit as well as for the 
Christmas gift. It isn’t foolish to en- 
ter with childlike enjoyment into the 
Season's cheer. As well praise the 
good qualities of a pump that requires 
long priming to yield its service, as to 
take credit for unresponsiveness to the 
season when, because of the great gift 
of a little child, we become as little 
children. 


Post Parcels Early, and Mark 
Plainly 


The feeling that it is more “Christ- 
mas-like” to have one’s gifts delivered 
by a smiling postman on Christmas 
morning should not prompt one to de- 
lay the shipment of parcels. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are few, if any, smil- 
ing mail-carriers on Christmas morn- 
ing. Last Christmas morning, we hap- 
pened to see half a dozen carriers leav- 
ing the posteffice, so burdened with 
packages and Christmas mail that they 





could scarcely walk. The postal de- 
partments have been urging for the 
last month that Christmas parceis be 


sent early—ict each one do kis share. 


A Christmas | 


| 
501 





The parcel should be wrapped very 
securely. First wrap the parcel in 
light paper, and tie securely, then wrap 
it in stout paper, tie again, and put 
the name of the sender in the corner. 
If this is not done, the parcels will be 
returned to you. The word “to,” with 
the full address, should be written very 
plainly on the parcel, and in the cor- 
ner above, the word “from,” with full 
name and address. A “Don’t open till 
Christmas” seal will warn the receiver 
of the contents of the parcel. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Can some of the members of the 
Hearis and Homes circle send in some 
suggestions for making Christmas 
gifts; also cute and novel ways of 
wrapping and sending them?” 

We will be very glad to have the 
suggestions of our readers. The fol- 
lowing gifts are easily made, and ac- 
ceptable: 

Instead of making a scrap book for 
the children, and pasting the pictures 
in, give the child a blank scrap book, a 
pot of library paste, and pictures cut 
out for pasting. He will enjoy making 
a barnyard, and putting in the cattle 
and hogs to suit his own taste. Little 
girls will love to have qa page for each 
room, and plan the furnishings of their 
house to suit themselves. Older chil- 
dren will like to get the photographs of 
authors they are studying, with news- 
paper clippings in regard to them. 
Grown-ups rarely have enough scrap 
books to hold their collections of poems 
and clippings. The garden lover will 
appreciate a scrap book devoted to 
seasonable work in the garden. In fact, 
there is no limit to the pleasure and 
profit to be had in a good scrap book 
properly filled. 

The college girl will appreciate a 
Pullman apron made of dark, substan- 
tial material, with pockets for toilet 
articles. 

The same material may be used for 
a set of pockets for the closet door, to 
contain bedroom = slippers,’ mending 
pieces, ete. 

A party bag made of ribbon and fit- 
ted with a small mirror, powder puff, 
and small hairpins is dainty and use- 
ful, as is also a hat bag, made of lining 
silk or sateen, with draw-strings to 
pull up tightly. In traveling, the hat 
is thus protected from the dust. 

Bags for light dresses are also gifts 
which any woman would like. These 
are made of gay cretonne, or pretty 
sprigged muslin will do. They are 
fashioned like a cape, and fastened at 
the side and ends with the round catch- 
es which snap shut. The neck is best 
run through with an elastic, and the 
covers put over a coat hanger. Coat 
hangers are often used as gifts, by 
winding with narrow ribbons. 

A square of cloth lined with oilecloth 
and fitted with tapes or snaps is a use- 
ful gift for the school teacher or trav- 
eler who must take her rubbers with 
her. 

A gift shop is showing as a novelty 
pockets made of cretonne, to cover the 
ends and sides of bureau drawers. 
These are fastened in with push pins, 
and are a great help in keeping small 
articles in order. 

Lap pads made of heavy pasteboard, 
or the light wood pastry boards, ahd 
covered with cretonne on one side, 
which is fitted with pockets for paper, 
envelopes and cards, is useful for the 
student who likes to work in a rock- 
ing chair. The writing surface should 
be covered with blotting paper. This 
gift may be made more complete by 
furnishing with good initialed  sta- 
tionery. 


The Purchased Gift 


Children like a gift of book plates. 
These may be bought for from 50 cents 
per box up. 

Narcissus bulbs in a quaint bow! or 
vase give pleasure for many days. 

The woven names for marking linen 
are a great help to the college student 
whose clothes go to the laundry. The 
prices vary with the number ordered. 
They may be ordered from the sta- 
tionery department of any department 
store. 

In giving china or silver, it is well 
to choose a standard pattern which 
ean be easily matched. 
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Favoring Fads 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Farmer Jenkins was very much op- 
posed to fads, while Farmer Brown 
claimed that any kind of a fad in the 
boy or girl was a splendid thing to cul- 
tivate. 

hy,” warmly” argued 
Brown, “a fad is often the very link 
that holds the boy to the farm. Break 
that link and the boy is gone—gone to 
the city, where he can induige in any 
sort of fad that strikes his fancy.” 

This is true, and Farmer Brown’s at- 
titude towards fads shows wisdom and 
deep thinking. 

Were our boys as old and as domes: 
ticated to farm life as we are at fifty 
or sixty, it might be that we could 
veto fads, but at twenty one wants and 
often takes a little leeway from trod- 
den paths, and it is well if the path 
leads to nothing worse than even a 
foolish fad. 

Stamp collecting seemed utterly use- 
less to one father, and he Jooked with 
great disapproval on the outgoing let- 
ters that were written to all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places, asking for new 
additions to his boy’s fad collection. 
But later, when he was simply dragged 
into a discussion about the where: 
abouts of some small country, he began 
to work up a slight interest himself, 
and “he just let himself go,” as he ex- 
pressed it, until he bought a large 
world-map and hung it on the kitchen 
wall, and the whole family began to 
study out where the stamps came from. 
What this man never did figure out 
was just where his boy might have 
been during all those evening hours 
that he spent pouring over his stamp 
collection. 

One daughter in a home became in- 
terested in “the farm beautiful,” and 
she studied every article that gave, her 
any information along this line. She 
often had wished that she could tear 
down unsightly buildings and rickety 
fences, but now she worked out anoth- 
er way for gaining her point. 

She planted quick growing vines, 
bushy shrubs, and hardy flowers in 
parts of the farm yard, so that they 
would hide from view unsightly ob- 
jects. A few years later, when it was 
found desirable to put the farm on the 
market, the purchaser said that he was 
willing to pay the above-average price 
because of the beauty of the yard sur- 
rounding the house and barns. 

A kodak in the hands of one farm 
lad brought about a change in his ideas 
of farm beauty. From taking the pic- 
tuers of the family and friends, he 
gradually began taking pictures of the 
farm buildings and the stock. One pic- 
ture of some especially fine looking 
cattle brought him much praise from 
a magazine to which it was sent. He 
began looking for pictures all over the 
farm, and his work showed great im- 
provement because of his desire to 
make good pictures of all his work. 

Instead of looking with disfavor on 
fads, then, join in with the son or 
daughter, and encourage them in this 
occupation that will often be found to 
be an inestimable offset to what seems 
to them a rather wearying, prosy ex- 
perience, 


Farmer 


MARGARET C. RHOADS. 
Boone County, luwa. 





Concerning House Dresses 


Someone has said that a large por- 
tion of a woman’s time is spent in the 
kitchen, so why not have it beautiful? 
Carrying this idea further, a woman 
spends a large part of her time in a 
house dress, so why not have it at- 
tractive? 

It takes no more time to make a 
neat, pretty house dress with good 
lines, than it does to sew up a shape- 
less one from some dark, uninteresting 
color.- Light colors do not soil any 
quicker than dark ones, and the temp- 
tation to wear a soiled light dress is 
not so great as it is to wear a soiled 
dark one. 

Gingham, percale, light colored cali- 
co, chambray, and Manchester cambric 
make inexpensive, satisfactory house 
dresses, especially if the materials are 
shrunk and the colors set before the 
dress is made. 

In the selection of materials and 
styles, tall, thin people should avoid 
pronc=nced stripes and decided up-and- 


down lines. Likewise, short, plump 
people should not thoose large checks 
and bands or trimmings that run 


around, as these diminish the appar- 
ent height. 





A broad belt of contrasting color is 
undesirable for short, stout people. A 
high waist line makes one appear tall. 
er. A very full skirt detracts from a 
person’s height. 

For a house dress, a pattern with 
set-in sleeves is more satisfactory than 
one with kimono sleeves. Elbow or 
three-quarter-length sleeves are good 
for house wear. 

A short skirt is practical for this type 
of dress, as it does not hinder progress, 
and does not easily become bedraggled. 
—Beryl Dixon, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Good Stories for the Children 





The following letter from Mrs. Frank 
Long is typical of many others. She 
writes: 


“Our little boy can scarcely wait each 
week to read about Peter Rabbit and the 
little forest people. Will you kindly tel] 
me if the Sleepy-time Stories can be ob- 
tained in book form, and if so, where and 
at what price?’ 

The Sleepy-time Stories are published 
in book form under the title of “Old Moth- 
er West Wind Series,’ and there are 
volumes in this series. Volume IV is now 
being run as a serial in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
The books sell at $1 each, and can be or- 
dered through this office. They are about 
the most entertaining and instructive sto- 
ries for children we have ever seen. The 
little folks seem never to tire of them, 
and the wonderful adventures of /eter 
Rabbit and his companions who live in the 
fields and forest. No more guitable Christ- 
mas gift can be given children of four to 
ten years of age. 


four 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space itis not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER.,. 








No. 7476—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Long 
or short sleeves and high or low neck 
may be used. 

No. 7475—Boys’ Dress—Cut in sizes 1, 2 
and 5 years. Linen, pique, or serge can 
be used for this dress, with the trimming 
of contrasting material. . 

No. 7466—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt has 
two gores and is pleated. . 

No. 7492—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8 to 
14 years. The dress has a separate over- 
blouse and kilt pleated skirt. e 

No. 7445—-Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 5! 
to 42 inches bust measure. The dress 
closes at the front and has a four-gored 
skirt. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
— paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 
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planning of it. So when I find that one 
The Influence of Clothes ON | of the children dislikes to wear a cer- mA 
Character tain garment, it is usually put on as 
seldom as possible, and eventually dis- 
To Hearts and Homes: appears very quietly long before it has 2LCLFE > 
I was brought up to think that | reached the mop-rag stage. I have ‘ ' cy ; 
clothes were to keep us warm; my | Hever considered it desirable to throw 
mother very quietly adding as many such things away as soon as the dis- 
frills and furbelows as a very busy | covery is made, as it might lead the { = 


1, but they were considered 
and my grandfather’s ser- 
bject ran something like 


mother car 
unnecessary. 
mon on the subj 

this: “Pretty is that pretty does, and 
it doesn’t matter in the least what one 
wears, bui is what they do and are 
that leads the world to respect or dis- 
like them. and, above all, leads them 
to respect themselves. Look at a dude 
—what earthly good is he in the world? 
Benjamin Franklin positively refused 
to wear the costly court garments, but 
soon won the respect of all Europe.” 

I, for one. had a sneaking suspicion 
that Franklin might have possessed 
qualities that I didn’t, that would help 
to carry him through the world; but 
grandpa alweavs sat close to the kitch- 
en stove. fer the warmth, and it seemed 
to be a good place for observation, and 
any signs of vanity on the part of the 
children were certainly nipped in the 
bud. 

So, you see. I grew up with the idea 
quite thoroughly instilled in my mind 
that it didn't matter what one wore; 
but as I became of high-school age, I 
changed that sentiment to: Probably 
it doesn’t matter much what one 
wears. But since the children have be- 
come old enovgh to notice clothes, I 
have decided that what one wears mat- 
ters a great deal. : 

I think that my grandfather’s idea 
was to prevent extravagance; but I 
have since then made the discovery 
that being extravagant and being well 
dressed are two different things. Rich- 
ness of clothing is very desirable when 
it can be afforded, but very bad taste 
when it can’t. The rule in that regard 
which I hope to impress on my chil- 
dren’s minds is this: The person who 
is most ineonspicuously dressed is best 
dressed for the occasion. For instance, 
the girl | saw at a summer resort one 
hot, dusty day last August, dressed in 
a pink mescaline gown and a much be- 
rimmed hat. certainly did not look as 
thoroughly in place as the girl beside 
her, who wore « linen skirt, dainty 
wash waist and a simple hat: 

Oliver Wendell Hoimes made one of 
his heroines say something to-this ef- 
fect: well dressed gives one a 
consolation which nothing, not even 
religion, can furnish. It sounds a little 
sacrilegious at first, doesn’t it? But it 
isa’t so bad when you think it over a 
little. Supposing you go to church 
feeling either shabby or over-dressed; 
can you enter as thoroughly into the 
spirit of devotion as if you were able 
to forget your clothes? And on any 
other occasion, if it isn’t any more than 
wash-day, if enc is dressed for the oc- 
casion, life seems to run a little bit 
more smoothiy. 

Here has been one of my experiences 
when a child has been fussy and I have 
been at mv wits’ end to know what to 
do to get things to going right again: 
I have washed and combed it more 
carefully than usual, and put on a dif: 
ferent outfit. picking out one that I was 
sure would be satisfactory, and it was 
as if I had performed a miracie. for 
the child went through the rest of the 
day contented and happy. I don’t know 
how to account,.for it except by saying 
that it increased the child’s self-respect 
and he was ashamed to be fussy. Do 
net put me down as saying that that is 
a sure cure for all ills, as it won’t help 
much when castor oil or sleep are 
needed; but on the few occasions when 
one of the children has been sick for 
a day or two, a gay kimono and bright | 
bedroom slippers, trimmed with perky | 
bows, has seemed to help wonderfully. | 
I don’t keep these things in the house 
in all sizes, but crocheted Slippers will 
Stretch considerably, and the fit of a 
kimono, especially for a small child, 
isn’t particular. 

fam ready to admit that my clothes 
reflect my character, but I do think 
thet the way I dress the children is 
going to aftect theirs, making them 
either self-respecting or careless, be- | 
sides adding ease and grace to their 
feneral appearance. Other things be- 
ing equal, the well dressed child is the 
best behaved child. 

I have a theory that clothes should 
be worn out, but, on the other hand, I 
have a dim memory of a dress the 
trimming of which I despised, but I 
Was ashamed to complain, as I knew | 
Mama had taken especial pains in the | 
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children to be too fussy about their 
clothes. I think we all stand ready to 
make the wearing of such things as 
easy as possible if it isn’t practical to 
throw them away. 

In most families of my acquaintance, 
at least, there is the question of made- 
over clothes, and in some families it 
seems to be a serious question. I can 
remember made-over things that were 
disliked, and others that were thor- 
oughly appreciated. It seems to me 
that the difference was whether or not 
they were carefully enough planned; 
but I don’t believe I need to say that 
made-over clothes certainly do take 
careful planning, if they are to look 
right, and you are not going to fool 
even a small child very long as to 
whether a garment looks right or not. 

Then there is a side of the question 
that I am not ready to discuss,.from 
lack of experience. Children in the 
teens—high school pupils—often wish 























The Orphan Lamb. 





to go beyond the family means in the 
matter of dress, and are not always 
satisfied with the things that are pur- 
chased for them. I thoroughly dread 
that time to come at our house, be- 
cause one of our pleasures so far has 
been to see the children enjoy their 
new things. But it seems to me that 
parents who plan their own clothes 
carefully, stand a better chance of be- 
ing listened to when that time comes, 
than those who don’t seem to care how 
they look, just so the children have 
what clothes are needed. Then we 
have a little couplet that expresses a 
sentiment which doesn’t seem to have 
found itself in this paper, and which 
certainly belongs here: 


“If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for 
being.” 
JOSIE DEARCHS, 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 





Steamy “‘Specs”’ 


A lady who is greatly troubled in the 
winter by steam collecting on her 
glasses in the kitchen, and as she goes 
from a cold room into a warm room, 
recommends putting soap on the glass- 
es, and rubbing them until they are 
clear and bright. 





Beverage Making Hints 


Before putting a newly purchased can 
of coffee away, pour it into a shallow pan, 
mix with egg in the proportion of twe 
egsg to the pound, let stand till dry, and 
return to the can. 

If cocoa is frequently used as a bever- 
age, prepare a liquor by mixing one cup 
of cocoa and one of sugar thoroughly, 
adding two cups of water, and cooking 
until thickened. Keep the liquor in a jar 
or bottle in a cool piace. It should be 
thin enough to pour readily. To prepare 
cocoa, heat the milk and add the liquor 
to make it the desired strength.—Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural College. 


SHOES 


$3.50 $3.50 
to to 
$6.00 w 5600 


HTT 


There is a Queen Quality 
Shoe for every woman and 
every woman can afford a pair. 

For the elderly lady there are fine, 
soft kid shoes with flexible soles, made 
on comfort-giving lasts. 

For the “every-day woman” there are styles 


and shapes, leathers and lasts to suit every 
need. 


For the fashion-loving women there are the 
very latest models, approved by the Style 
Experts of the-world. 


‘For the growing girl, the school girl, the young = 
woman, there are shoes especially designed. = 


“A shoe for every foot anda price for every purse.” 


Any Queen Quality agent will be glad to show 
you the big, varied, wonderful line. 
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Seonetenaell 


E If your dealer does not handle Queen Quality Shoes, write *o us 
for Beautifully Illustrated Style Book and name o/ 
nearest agent who can supply you. 


= THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
E BOSTON, MASS,, U. S. A. 
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PRIZE ie 
Winning ge 


SOAP 2B 


Have you heard about 
the Prize Soap Making 
Contests that are 
now being conducted 


by wide-awake farm F 
papers all over the country? “—"~— 


There’s a vital reason for them—a desire 
to show you modern housewives the possibilities of soap that 
you can make easily and quickly yourself. 

on 1860 your grandmother made soap because she couldn’t bay it. 


oday, you can make just as good soap as ‘your grandmother made be- 
cause you can still buy 


Lewis’ Lye 


Good ive is the secret of good soap, Lewis’ Lye is good lye because it always 

es the grease perfectly and entirely. It makes just as soap a3 you can 
buy—better than most commercial soaps. You know what goes into the soap you 
make at home—you know it is absolutely pure. Write to us and we will tell you 
about the soap making contests and how to make prize winning soap. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists Dept. 13 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























BOVE PIPELESS AND (Regular Piped) 
WOOD FURNACES 


Large double doors 17 in. x 21 in. or 16 in. x 16 in. 
Burns four-foot wood and soft coal. 
O14 houses bie ‘ted as well as new. 
Costs but little more than good stoves. 
Can be instalied in one day by any handy man. 
Upright furnaces furnished when desired that burn any kind of fuel. 
Save 40 per cent of cost aud one-third of fuel by buying Bovee furnaces. 


Vrite for free catalogue. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 8th Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesso 


BY THE EDITOR 


reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obiained. 
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The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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The Birth of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 19, 1915. Luke, 2:1-20.) 

“Now it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be enrolled (2) This was the 
first enrollment made when Quirinius 
was governor of Syria. (3) And all 
went to enroll themselves, every one to 
his own city. (4) And Joseph also went 
up from Galilee, out of the city of Naz- 
areth, into Judea, to the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem, because he 
was of the house and family of David; 
(5) to enroll himself with Mary, who 
was betrothed to him, being great with 
child. (6) And it came to pass, while 
they were there, the days were fulfilled 
that she should be delivered. (7) And 
she brought forth her first-born son; 
and she wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, be- 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn. (8) And there were shepherds 
in the same country, abiding in the 
field, keeping watch by night over their 
flocks. (9) And an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all the peo- 
ple: (11) for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord. (12) And this is 
the sign unto you: Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger. (13) And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, (14) Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased. (15) 
And it came to pass, when the angels 
went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known to us. (16) 
And they came with haste, and found 
both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. (17) And when 
they saw it, they made known concern- 
ing the saying which was spoken to 
them about this child. (18) And all that 
heard it wondered at the things which 
were spoken unto them by the shep- 
herds. (19) But Mary kept all these 
sayings, pondering them in her heart. 
(20) And the shepherds returned, glo- 
rifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, 
even as it was spoken unto them.” 

There lived in the little town of 
Nazareth a young Israelite named Jo- 
seph. Although a carpenter, he traced 
his genealogy to the royal family of 
David, in which no one had come into 
prominence for five or six hundred 
years. He was betrothed, or, as we 
say, engaged to a young maiden named 
Mary, of a priestly family, also tracing 
on one side to the house of David. Be- 
tween the engagement and marriage 
there was in those days, as now, usu- 
ally an interval of months, and even of 
years. An engagement, however, was 
considered as binding as a marriage. 

lhe family of Mary was deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit. Her cousin 
Elisabeth was married io one of the 
priests who ministered by course in 
the temple. Her aunt Salome and two 
or three of her cousins were afterwards 
among the most devoied followers of 
Christ They were of those that were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
believing that the time was at hand for 
i! appearance of the Messiah. 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she should be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
RNedeemer of the race, whom the 
prophets had long foretold should be 
born of a virgin of the tamily of David, 
and that this should be out of the nat- 
ural order, as predicted, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. She was also 
informed that her cousin Elisabeth, 
now wel advanced in years, was soon 
to become a mother. What more nat- 
ural, therefore, than that Mary should 
visit her cousin Elisabeth for three 
months, as we learned in the lesson 














of a week ago, and talk over the won- 
derful and strange dealing of God with 
them. On her return, when Joseph be- 
came informed of her condition, he 
“was minded to put her away privily” 
(Matthew, 1:18-21); that is, to break 
the engagement, which the law, as re- 
corded in Deuteronomy, 24:1, permit- 
ted him to do, instead of having re- 
course, as he might have done, to the 
more severe law recorded in Deuteron- 
omy, 22:23-24. As he thought over the 
matter—for he is described as a just 


man, who does nothing without mature ; 





and conscientious deliberation—an an- 
gel appeared unto him and informed 
him of the true state of the case; and 
for her protection from the criticism 
and defamation, inevitable in any coun- 
try, he appears to have formally mar- 
ried her and taken her to live separate 
under his protection in his own home. 

A few months passed, and Herod the 
king arranged to comply with orders 
from Rome to take a census of the 
kingdom as a basis for future taxation, 
which tax was finally levied ten years 
afterwards, when Cyrenius was govern- 
or over Syria. Herod naturally fol- 
lowed the Jewish custom of enrolling 
the inhabitants by their tribes at their 
native or ancestral home. Joseph be- 
ing a descendant of David, would be 
required to go to the ancestral home at 
Bethlehem for registry. And Mary went 
with him, a very natural thing consid- 
ering all that the gossips of Nazareth 
had probably thought and said about 
her the last few months. 

The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
anywhere except in one of the caves 
with which the whole region abounds, 





and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 
their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here, in the days following, when 
the enrollment was going on (perhaps 
a tedious process on account of the 
proving up of the genealogies), was 
born Jesus the Christ. 

What more natural than on the occa- 
sion of an event of such overwhelming 
importance to the human race, there 
should be a celebration of the same 
quite out of nature’s ordinary way? In 
the neighborhood shepherds were herd- 
ing their flocks by night, possibly those 
kept especially for the sacrifices at Je- 
rusalem, only six miles away. To these 
appeared in the starlit night a messen- 
ger of Jehovah and a bright light, which 
from the time of Moses had guided the 
people in their wanderings, and was 
visible over the cherubim in the Holy 


' of Holies in the temple, when the sac- 


rifices were offered; and they were 
“sore afraid,” as was Moses when he 
first saw the same symbol, and as was 
the youthful Isaiah at his first vision 
in the temple. 

And this was the message: “Be not 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings.of great joy which shall be to all 
the people: for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger.” Following this came a burst 
of song, not from the angel, but from 
the great multitude of the heavenly 
host, the choir of the sanctuary above, 
and this was their song: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest; and on earth peace 
among men in whom he is well 
pleased.” Praise to God in the heav- 
ens, and on earth peace, or the recon- 
ciliation of God and man. And the 
shepherds went and saw. The philoso- 
phers came afterwards, saw, wor- 
shipped, and gave the choicest gifts 
which they had time to prepare in ad- 
vance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and man- 
hood for nineteen hundred years. We 


may be entranced by its beauty, but we 
should also be vitaily interested in its 
truth. For the whole system of reli- 
gion rests on the incarnation of Christ. 
To the Christian to whom the church 
has been the sanctuary from childhood 
even to this hour, intimately associated 
with all that has been sacred in the 
home, it is not necessary to say a 
word. He has seen and felt in all these 
years the vital power of the teachings 
of the Man of Nazareth, and he hag 
perhaps not cared to examine critically 
the foundations on which the sanctuary 
has been reared. 3 

We would like to say a word to 
those who have been reared in another 
atmospkere, and who have doubts as 
to the life of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
very foundations of the Christian re- 
ligion. We ask them to note that, su- 
pernatural as these evidences were le- 
yond doubt, those most deeply interest- 
ed and closest in the transaction be. 
lieved most thoroughly in their reality, 
What, short of a conviction of the jm. 
maculate conception, as described in 
the Gospel, could have sustained Mary 
in that storm of suspicion, censure, 
scorn, ignominy, reproach and shame, 
that burst upon her during the few 
months previous to the birth of Christ? 
Evidently she believed in the miracu- 
lous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroughly 
as she, else he would never have taken 
Mary to his own home in the face of 
the scorn of his own friends, and the 
accusations and charges that touch 
man’s honor at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully prepared 
account of the life of Christ, and ,he 
evidently believed it (Luke, 1:1-4); 
and unnumbered millions from that 
day to this have believed it on far dif- 
ferent grounds, mainly because the life 
of Christ that followed is in perfect 
keeping with the manner of His birth. 
Had the life of Christ been any other 
possible that can be imagined except 
what it actually was, we should be jus- 
tified in saying that these good peopie 
\ were honest but mistaken; but when 
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Victrola XVI, $200 

| Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
1 Mahogany or oak 
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you wish to hear. 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 











4i| | Heink and other famous singers. 


New Victor Records demonstrated 











| Will there be a Victrola in | 
Hil your home this Christmas? 


| a The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty. 

Si The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann- 
| The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other IK 
_| noted instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other celebrated organizations. 
|| of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other leading || 


in the year to every member of your family. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 
Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs and names and addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 


$15 $25 $40 $50 $75 $100 150 *200 °300 || 


at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The inimitable witticisms 


Victor Talking Machine Co, | 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. iy | 


Beriiner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
sanadian Distributors 
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ye come to analyze that life, amd the 
yiore closely we analyze it the better 
we begin to see, and see more clearly 
every year of our lives, that an origin 
and birth just such as is here described 
ould have been expected; and par- 
ticularly as the incarnation of Christ, 
the Savior of men, and His birth of a 
virgin, is that which the prophets of 
Israel had long foretold. More than 
inat, heathen sages who had thought 
out the only possible way in which a 
<inful race could be redeemed, had 
come to the same conclusion, to-wit, 
that He who would save humanity, or 
whom the Jews called the Christ, must 
be cut off from that fatal inheritance of 
evil which had blighted all character 
from Cain to the latest born. They 
felt that there must be, so to speak a 
new stock. a new head, hence the sup- 
posed incarnation of India and China. 
‘heir saviors, like the real Savior, 
have been believed by their disciples 
to be virgin-born, And the life of Jesus 
that follows differs, as all who study it 
may clearly see, from the lives of the 
earth’s best and noblest as widely as 
does His birth from theirs. 

The crowning and conclusive proof 
of the supernatural origin of Jesus of 
Nazareth to those Who do not as yet 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is furnished by the life that He 
lived on earth. Assuming only what is 
now conceded by all scholars, that the 
record of that life is credible history, 
even from the standpoint which does 
not assume the inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture, the life that He actually lived, 
and which He must have lived, or else 
it could not have been described by 
four independent historians, is the 
more incredible to the man who does 
not accept the miraculous than the 
miraculous conception itself. In other 
words, it is easier to believe that Christ 
was born as the Gospel states, and that 
He was what He said He was, the Son 
of God, than to believe that in an ob- 
scure corner of Judea there grew up a 
man with no advantages of birth, cul- 
ture and wealth, that has by His un- 
aided power so revolutionized human 
life that no man will at this day con- 
sent to own property or Jive in a city 
where His worship is not a prominent 
feature of the life of the people, and in 
which the laws are not administered 
approximately according to His teach- 
ings. The iife of Jesus of Nazareth fur- 
nishes in itself the most conclusive 
proof of His supernatural origin and 
of the overwhelming significance of 
His birth. 





“Man,” sars a well-known writer, ‘‘is 
of all animals the most susceptible to 
creature comforts. <A loving heart is all 
very well as far as it goes; but if it neg- 
lects to season the soup, and shows an 
utter forgetfulness where sock heels and 
shirt buttons are concerned, it loses some 
of its enchantment.” 





Prize Meat Recipes 


The following preparing, 
curing and smoking meats were collected 


recipes for 


by the Missouri state board of agriculture, 
which for the past three years has been 
holding ham and bacon shows for the 
farmers of the state. The recipes given 
below are those by which some of the 
prize-taking meats were prepared: 

Prize Ham: Meat from a ten-months- 
old barrow, weighing around 250 pounds, 
After the butchering was completed, the 
meat was blocked out and allowed to cool 
over night. It was then trimmed and 
salted in dry salt. About six weeks later 
it was taken up and the salt thoroughly 
brushed off. It was then thoroughly 
smoked with hickory wood, after which 
the meat was taken down, rubbed with 
black pepper, dusted lightly with borax, 
to keep away flies and insects, and hung 
away.—John P. Burruss. 

Prize Bacon: For 100 pounds of meat, 
make a mixture of five pounds of salt, 
two pounds of medium brown sugar, two 
ounces of baking soda. When these in- 
gredients have been thoroughly mixed, 
rub each piece of bacon, after which pack 
in a box and let it stand for four weeks. 
Then take it up, wash in hot water, and 
let it drip for two or three days, then 
smoke eight or ten days with cotn cobs 
and green hickory wood.—James A. Bell- 
Ville. 

Fresh Sausage: To every twenty pounds 
of meat, take five tablespoonfuls of salt, 
four tablespoonfuls of black pepper, three 
tablespoonfuls of red pepper, and six ta- 
blespoonfuls of powdered sage. Cut strips 
of meat into small slices not more than 
two or three inches square. Put in layers 
in a pan, seasoning each layer as it is put 
in. Let the meat stand in the pan for an 
hour, after which grind. After being 
ground twice, it is finer in grain and bet- 
ter mixed. It is now ready to sack or to 
pack tightly in stone jars, over which run 
sufficient hot lard to seal the sausage.— 
A. J. Caldwell. 

Smoked Sausage: For twenty-five 
pounds of pure pork, take ten ounces of 
salt, one and one-half ounces of ground 
white pepper, one and one-half ounces of 
ground black pepper. First grind the 
meat, then add the spices and grind again. 
Hang up and let dry for two or three 
days, then smoke about four or five days. 
—James A. Bellville. 


Made-in-America Doll Heads 


The United States Geological Survey has 
informed the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce that the manufacture of 
porcelain doll heads has been established 
in Philadelphia. This, the survey re- 
marks, is a new industry for the United 
States. Heretofore the American demand 
for such heads has been met from abroad 
(chiefly from Germany). The exact value 
of these importations, however, is not 
shown by official records, the heads being 
included with statistics for dolls. In the 
fiscal year 1915, imports of “dolls and 
parts of dolls’ into the United States 
amounted to $1,698,131, against a total of 
$1,816,496 during: 1914, $1,563,184 in 1913, 
and $1,422,292 in 1912. 
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HOOTY THE OWL GETS EVEN 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


“Caw, caw, caw!” That was Blacky 
the Crow. His cousin, Sammy Jay, heard 
him, and straightway started for the big 
hemlock on the top of which Blacky the 
Crow was sitting. On the way, he stopped 
to tell all his relatives to come along as 
quickly as they could, so as not to miss 
the fun. 

“What is Blacky the Crow making such 
a fuss about?’ asked Johnny Chuck. 

“He’s found Hooty the Owl asleep, and 
We're going to have some fun,” replied 
Sammy Jay. 


“That’s a shame,” said Johnny Chuck, | 
“You ought to be ashamed 


indignantly. 
of yourself, Sammy Jay.” 

Sammy just stuck his tongue out at 
Johnny Chuck, flirted some dust off his 
blue-and-white coat tails, and hurried on. 
By the time he reached the big hemlock, 
all the crows of the Green Forest were 
there, and such a racket as they were 
making! Of course, they had waked up 
Hooty the Owl, and he was very cross, as 
people who are waked out of a sound 
sleep are apt to be. He sat with his 
back against the tree, and he puffed his 
feathers out until he looked three times 
as big as he really is. 


“Hooty is a coward! 
Hooty is a thief! 

If Hooty comes to my house, 
Hell surely come to grief!" 


Shovted Blackr, sipping un behird and 
Pulling Hooty’s coat tails. Hooty snapped 








his bill and hissed fiercely. 
not see very well because the sun was 
bright, and so Biacky had no trouble in 
keeping out of his way. 

“Wait till it’s dark, Blacky the Crow! 
You wait till it’s dark!’”’ snapped Hooty 
the Owl. j 

Blacky stopped teasing for a minute, 
and shivered just a bit under his black 
coat. He knew how fierce Hooty was 
when he could see, and, to tell the truth, 
he really had rather not meet him after 
dark. Just then Sammy Jay flew almost 
into Hooty’s face, and cried: 


“Hooty is a blind-man! 
Hooty can not see! 

Who’s afraid of Hootyv 
In the hemlock tree?’’ 


Tlacky forgot ail his fears, and once 
more led the tormentors of Hooty. 

Now, Hoocty was not only sleepy and 
half-blind in the bright Hght, but his 
stomach was so full of good things that 
he could hardly move. So he just snapped 
and hissed and scolded, keeping his back 
against the tree, until the crows and jays 
grew tired of their fun, and one by one 
went about their business. As the last 
one, with a final jeer, flew away, Hooty 
the Owl settied himself to sleep again. 

“Wait, you just wait!” he muttered, 
darkly. 

“Good-night, Hooty,” cried one of the 
Merry Little Breezes, as he went hurrying 
through the Green Forest, just as jolly, 


But he could 
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$2.25 Aluminum Griddle Offered For Only 85 Cents 
And Labels From 50 Cents Worth-of Karo 


ET 50 cents worth of Karo from your grocer and send 
} labels from the cans to us with 85 cents and we will 

send you this $2.25 Aluminum Griddle by prepaid 
parcel post—a clear saving of $1.40. 

Thousands of housewives all over this country have al- 
ready taken advantage of this offer—for you may be sure 
that the women of this country know a real bargain when 
they see one. to, 

At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo Alu- 
minum Griddle in the homes ofall Karo users, so that Karo 
—the famous spread for griddle cakes and waffles—may be 
served on the most deliciously baked cakes that can be made. 

So if this money-saving opportunity appeals to you and 
if you want your family to use Karo, the most popular syrup 
for griddie cakes—then get 50 cents worth of Karo from 
your grocer and send us the labels and 85 cents. You'll get 
the Aluminum Griddle by prepaid parcel post. 

Remember—this Solid Aluminum Griddle needs no greasing. It 
doesn’t smoke up the kitchen. It can’t rust; it is clean; and cakes 
baked on this griddle are more digestible than when frizdin the old way. 

If you haven’t sent for your griddle already, get 50 cents worth of 
Karo from your grocer today, and send us the labels and 
85 cents (P. O. money order or stamps) as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to be sure of getting yours. 

We will also send you free a copy of the famous Corn 
Products Cock Book. Put your order in as early as 
possible —-for the griddles are 
going fast. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
P. 0. Box 161 New York Dept. 103 
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Cheerful as Sunlight 


The radiant glow of a RAYO lamp puts 
good cheer into the long winter evenings. 
Its soft yet brilliant light allows the family AYO 


eye saver, as well as the center of winter 
evening pleasure and comfort. 

R lamps are sold everywhere by 
leading dealers, and are used in over 


to read, study or sew ail they want, without . 
3,000,000 iniddie western homes. 


fear of strainedeyes. ARAYOlamp is an 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana), CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
For Best Results Use Perfection Oil 
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BEATS Electric 


raw LO DAYS FREE 


SEND NO MONEY CHARGES PREPAID 


We don’t ask you to pay a cent until you have used tais wonderfu! modern light in 
your own home ten days—we even pay transportation charges. You may return it 
at our expense if not perfectly satisiied after putting it to every possible test for 
10 nights. You can’t ibly lose a cent. We want to prove to you that it makes 
an ordinary oi} lamp look ike a candle; beats electric, gasoline or acetylene. Lights and 
put out like ln cuing Viniverniticn snow i Burns SO Hours on One Galton 
common coa! oil, and givea more than twice as much light as the best round wick open flame lampa 
y No odor, smoke or noise; simple, clean, no pressure, won't explode Several million people 
already enjoying this powerful, waite, steady light, nearest to sunlight. It’s GUARAN " 


Men Make $56 to $300 Per Month with Rigs or Autos 


delivering the ALADDIN on our easy triz] plan, No previous experience necessary: Practically every 
farm home and small town home wid buy after trying. _ Or , had never sold anything in his life 
tes: “‘i solid §1 lamps the first seven days.’’ Another says: “‘I disposed of 37 lane out 1 
Thousands who are coining money endorse the Aladdin just as strongly. NO MONEY REQUIRED. We furnish 
capiial te reliable men to get started. Ask for our Cistripater’s plan, and learn how to make big money in un 
occupied.territory. sent for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. ‘e want one eser in each tocelity to «bom we 
can ler customers. the first and get our special introductory 
A own lamp FREE for showing it to a few peighbors and sending i 
70 DAY OLUTELY Tia Address nearest office 


Fi L. 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 1117 Aladdin Bidg. cmcaco; wew vor ciry; PORTLAND, ORE. 
Lights Entire Reem = Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Montle Lamp House in the World MONTREAL or WINNIPEG, CANADA 


round, red Mr. Sun was going to bed be- “Don’t see what everybody goes to bed 

hind the Purple Hills. for, just at the best part of the day,” 
“Good-night,” grumbled Hooty the Owl, | said Hooty to himself, for you know 

and blinked his big, round eyes. Then he | Hooty the Owl sleeps when the sun shines 

blinked them again and shock out his | and flies abroad when the shadows creep 

feathers and yawned. He had had a good | out from the Purple Hills. 

rest since the crows and the jays left hi:n. (Concluded next week) 
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FURS 


HIDES ANOPELTS 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
O14 Reliable (35 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
F ] Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 
ree: Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 


SPOT CASH FOR FURS 

















Highest Prices — Honest Crading 





Ship your hides and fursto me. I charge 
no commissions, and remit promptly same day ship- 
mentis received. Satisfactien guaranteed on every 
shipment. Let me tan your cow or horse hide for a 
robe orcoat. Write today for free catalog, price 
lists and shipping tags. 


C. W. Swingle, 328 S. Sth St., Lincoin, Neb. 

















And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, MusKra’ 
and all other Furs, Hides an 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
@ Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
as FZ ping Tags. No commission charged. 


ROGERS FUR re, 
)__Sapt.nso 110 > we 


HIDES TANNED 


ually save you fulls °n you ship us acow or 
ey hide to be made up a coat or robe. We arethe 
tanners who protect y ainst poor work or loss of 
a from any cause by our Hide Insurance Certificate. 
y for — catalog, giving prices and all in- 

Soometion. ” addres 


COWNIE TANNING COMPAKY 


_ 510 MARKET ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 


* FURS © HIDES 


10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw F 
Horse and ¢ —_ — us th an tos ms at tee i e 
¢ Write 


ome i Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


Best thing on the subtect ever written. 
Jilustrating all Fur a Leather 
2.00. To Hide 
and Fur Shippers, #1.25. W ritetoday. 
ANDE RSCH BRVvs., Dept. 21 Minneapolia, Minm 


























Were You Satisfied Last Season? 
if Not, Send Me a Trial Shipment 


RAW FURS 


Will pay 5% above my quoted prices on shipments 
of #25 or over. 1 charge no commission, pay express 
and parcel post charges al rd remit same day I receive 
the goods. Senda postal for Price List. 


BEN CORN, 267 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Ref.: Bradstreets. Dunn's, German Exchange Bank. 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


SHIP US YOUR HIDES 


Get real tanning. Have them made into coats, 
re »bes or ruge by ext Our guarantee as good 
as a gover bond Reasonable prices. 
he aarvies. Wi orkmanship and finish unequaled. 


F 2 E E book, Tanning Facts, things you should 
know, also prices Write today. 
DES | MOINES 1 TANNING & CO., Dept. C, Des Moines, la. 


COATS AND ROBES 
Iy no anteed. 


ork absolute. 

Why take Pai Dou’ t ship 

a le until you get OUR BIG SPECIAL OFFER and catalog FREE. 
NATIONAL TANNING CO. _ Dent, 5, Des Moines, lowa 
Sell Us Your Furs and Hides ses! Prices 


honest and lib- 
eral grading. Prompt returns. An old reliable 
house for all shippers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for special price list at onec. 
OHSMAN & SONS CO.,, Box 722. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





Cost of Corn Silage 

To Wallaces’ 
I have found the cost of growing 
corn and putting it in the silo to be as 
follows, for the year 1915, the cost be- 


Farmer: 


ing for one acre, yielding 7.9 tons of 








silage: 
on off stalks 
1.16 hours man labor.........$ .23 

3.26 hours horse jabor........ 33 
Plowing 

2.18 hours man labor......... 43 

8.93 hours horse labor. vaio .89 
Harrowing 

| £9 hours man labor.. ist 14 
| 2.08 hours horse labor. a 21 
Planting 

} 57 hours man labor......... 11 

1.13 hours horse labor. eae 11 
Harrowing 

28 hours man labor Sas 08 
1.37 hours horse labor.. ives as 
First cultivation— 
| 1.52 hours man labor......... 30 
3.04 hours horse labor........ 00 
Second cultivation 

1.52 hours man labor......... 30 

2.04 hours horse labor........ o 
Third cultivation— 

1.49 hours man labor........ : 3 

2.98 hours horse labor........ 30 
Fourth cultivation— 

1.13 hours man labor......... 23 

2.26 hours horse labor........ 23 
Cutting— 

5.88 hours man labor....... Jo. ee 

| Pitching— 
| 6.45 hours man labor......... 1.29 
Hauling— 
- 7.34 hours man labor......... 1.47 

14.67 hours horse labor........ 1.47 
Tramping— 

6.29 hours man labor......... 1.26 
Seed at $2.80 per bushel........ 06 
Machinery cost (exclusive of en- 

gine and cutter) ............. 51 
BSR HUEMEE ian otis cme e bad 8.00 
Engine and cutter ............ 2.18 

Total cost per acre..:....... $22.63 

LE I PERU ok hin oo ee ab RS ws 2.86 
Labor cost per ton of growing.. 62 
Labor cost per ton for cutting 

and putting in silo .......... 84 

| Total labor cost Pare 2 


Number of hours man labor re- 
quired to produce and put an 
SD ARE sci hce bea sea ee 36.60 
Number of hours of horse labor 
required to produce and put an 


BOGS ED eG cues bnerece cs 12.76 
Number hours of man labor re- 

ee. de er rere 4.63 
Number of hours of horse labor 

POGUE PSF TON... .. se csiecs ss 5.41 





It required a total of 12.4 acres to 
fill this silo, which is a cement stave 
silo, 14x40 feet. 

The corn used was a mixture of | 
Johnson County White and _ Yellow | 
Leaming, which was mixed at time of ; 

| planting. It was planted on May 8th | 
and 10th. The fourth cultivafion was | 
finished on July 10th. It was caught 
by the freeze on October 7th, and then | 
cut and laid on the ground on October 
1ith and 12th, and put in the silo on | 
October 18th and 14th. 

This corn was cut by hand and put 
in piles of four or five hills to the pile, | 
and therefore there was practically no 
corn left on the ground, as is usual | 
where the binder is used, thereby elim- | 
inating the expense of going over this 
ground to pick up loose corn. 

Water was run in the silo while fill- 
ing, and from five to eight men were 
kept in the silo to tramp. 

it was let stand for one month to 
settle, during which time it settled a | 
total of five and one-half feet, when it 
was measured. I then estimated the 
number of tons by squaring the diam- 
eter and multiplying this total by .78, 

then multiplied by the height and then 
by 40, for the total number of pounds 
of ensilage in the silo, using 40 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

Man labor was charged at 20 cents 
per hour, and horse labor at 10 cents 
per hour. Machinery cost as follows: 
Disk, .08; harrow, .015: rake, .03; plow, 
18; planter, .075; cultivator, .04 cents 
per acre for each time the implement 

| was used on the field. 
| I have not taken into consideration 
| 


| the item of interest on the cost of the | 
| silo. If this is counted in, it will, at 5 
per cent, make the total cost $26.04 
more, or 5 per cent of $520.72, the to- 
tal cost of silo erected, or 26 cents | 
more per ton, making the total cost of | 
one ton put in the silo, $3.12. 
FRED R. TAYLOR. 
Warren County, Illinois. 











m very Merry C hristmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year.’ 


These Boots Give Extra Wear 
Proof that Elephant Head Rubber Boots are 


properly made from A-1 material, is found in 
the wonderful service they give. 








If you have had trouble in finding a boot 
that will withstand hard service, try this 
famous brand. Made in all lengths. Look for 
the Elephant’s Head. Sold by square dealers. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Wrote Niiolni ad: ET 


@ ELEPHANT HEAD @ 


RUBBER BOOTS 








Get “More Money” for your Furs 


Skunk, Muskrat, Raccoon, Opossum, Foxes and 
other Fur bearers collected in your section 
SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the largest 

house in the World dealing exclusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW 

a reliable—responsible—safe Fur House with an unblemished rep- 
utation existing for ‘‘more than a third of a century,” a long suc- 
cessful record of sending Fur Shippers prompt, SATISFACTORY 
AND PROFITABLE returns. Write for “She Shubert Shipper,” 
the only —s accurate market report and price list published. 
Write for it—-NOW~— it’s FREE 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. Bose 16 CHICAGOU-S A. 


The Best Christmas Present 


you can send to your farmer friend is a 
year’s subscription to 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Comes every week, brimful of sound advice 
and helpful su; ggestions on every phase of 
farming and farm life. It will be a weekly 
reminder of your thoughtfulness and good 
wishes. 


Let Your Gifts Be Practical 


No other Christmas gift so practical can be 
selected for your friends. No other will 
be so appreciated. Each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer contains special articles and depart- 
ments that will interest every member of 
the family. Home page, fashions, and 
poultry department for the women ‘folks, 
news items, serial story, boys’ page, etc., 
for the youngsters. Wallaces’ Farmer is 
not forthe farmer alone. It is an all-round 
family farm journal. 


Your Friend Will Receive a Christmas Letter 


An appropriate Christmas letter bearing your Holiday Greetings will be 
mailed to reach your friend Christmas morning. It reads as follows: 

‘*You will receive Wallaces Farmer each week for one ee with the com- 
pliments of ___________(your name is inserted here) and best wishes for a 




















wy 
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Simplify Your Christmas Shopping 


Why not send this most sensible of all Christmas _presents to several differ- 
ent friends? If you order three or more the rate is only 75¢ each. Simply 
write the addresses of your friends on any plain paper, sign your own name and 
mark it ‘‘Christmas presents.’? We will do the rest. Remember, $1.00 per 
year for single subscriptions, 75c each for three or more sent at one time. 


Place Your Orders At Once 


Get your Christmas orders in as early as you can so the Christmas letter 
with your name on it may be ready to mail to your friends at the proper time. 
Send today and have the satisfaction of knowing your Christmas buying is all 
done, and that your gifts are appropriate and will be appreciated. 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer during 1916 as a Christmas 














= present from me to 





-Town State 







My name is.............. WOW oe “ 





Dec. 10, 1915, 
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[THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
ma agement will be cheerfully answered. 


. . e 
Building Up a Dairy Herd 
Thirty years ago, the grandfather of 

F. R. Mallory, a Canadian, kept brindle 
cows belonging to no particular breed. 
Books at the factory of which he was 
president showed that his cows aver- 
aged about 2,000 pounds of milk per 
factory season, and this was consid- 
ered fairly good in those days. The old 
gentleman was a breeder, however, and 
he paid a high price for a pure-bred 
il, and a slightly less price for a 
pure-bred cow. The herd was handed 
down from grandfather to father and 
from father to son. The records have 
trebled, some of the individuals pass- 
inz the 20,000-pounds-a-year mark. 

The senior Mr. Mallory made little 
progress in increasing the production. 
For six years he kept every calf from 
the brindles, as well as from the pure- 
bred cow. When he selected an indi- 
vidual, he picked from appearance 
rather than from proficiency, and when 
he died, at the end of six years, the 
milk yield had shown little increase. 

During the next fourteen years, when 
the present owner’s father handled the 
herd, dozens of the females went to 
the butcher, among them being pure- 
breds with pedigrees. The only thing 
which kept a cow away from the block 
was a record that came up to a certain 
standard. From 2,000 pounds, the rec- 
ord of the average cow jumped up to 
7.000 pounds. This increase was 
brought about by weeding. The method 
of feeding remained practically the 
same as the old grandfather practiced. 

The herd was taken over ten years 
ago by the junior Mr. Mallory, who had 
taken a course in a Canadian agricul- 
tural college, and who had made quite 
a study of the feeding question. He 
has doubled the product, and in indi- 
vidual cases has trebled it. In the 
herd was a six-year-old which was put 
in the Canadian records of performance 
class, and instead of yielding 7,000 
pounds of milk, she produced 12,000 
pounds in a year. The next year this 
cow was milked three times a day, and 
her record climbed to nearly 24,000 
pounds in a year. Individuals in the 
herd, when correctly fed, have yielded 
as high as 118 pounds daily, some 
three-year-olds have annual records of 
19,000 pounds, and many older ones 
have exceeded 20,000 pounds. 

During the thirty years Mr. Mallory 
has been associated with this herd, he 
has seen it climb from the cellar to 
the top story. In outlining his obser- 
vations and offering a few suggestions 
at one of the meetings of the dairy 
association of which he is a member, 
he has given some well-founded advice 
backed up by experience, and we quote 
the following: 

“There are as many ways of building 
up a dairy herd as there are ways of 
building a house. It is a question that 
is up to the man on the job. It depends 
on his pocketbook, the size of his farm, 
and upon his natural taste and the 
ideal which he has in view. If his ideal 
is one of production, he does not have 
to go into the pure-breds any more than 
to get a good sire. If his ideal is to 
become a breeder, he must go into the 
pure-bred herds for his stock. 

“If we are going to select a sire for 
building up our herd, I would say that 
the time for using a scrub sire is past. 
You should get a pure-bred. You may 
get one with a good ancestry, but let 
me tell you there are some scrubs 
among the pure-breds, and therefore 
you must get a pure-bred with a good 
record. The trouble with a good many 
farmers is that when they come to me 
or any other breeder, they do not grasp 
the significance of the records made. 
There may be an individual pure-bred 
cow that will make an excellent record, 
but I would rather have a cow with 
three generations of fair records than 
one individual with a large record. 
You are more liable to get one which 
will transmit good qualities by having 
three generations of fair records than 
you are by having one with a large rec- 
ord, but with poor things on either side 
of her. When we select a sire, we 
must remember these things. 

“In selecting a sire, we should be 
careful to go to a breeder rather than 
to a man who is dealing in pure-bred 






































cattle. When I say a-breeder, I mean 
a man who is breeding his own stock, 
and who knows what he has got; and 
when I say a dealer, I*mean a man who 
is going over to his neighbors and buy- 
ing cattle and keeping them until next 
week or so, and then selling them to 
somebody else for a little more than 
he paid. The man who is breeding 
only is the one you should have the 
most confidence in. The man who is 
partly breeding and partly dealing may 
have some good females, but you should 
watch out and see that you get good 
ones when you go to him. 

“We can get considerable informa- 
tion as to a cow’s character from her 
appearance, yet at the same time I 
have proved successfully that vou may 
have two cows that will look much 
alike, and one of them will give you 
5,000 pounds of milk a year and the 
other 10,000. The usefulness of a cow 
as a milk producer seems to depend 
upon her nervous machinery or some- 
thing inside of her. She is not like a 
beef animal. I have found that the 
cow which eats a large quantity of 
rough feed is a much more economi- 
cal producer than the one that con- 
sumes a lot of grain. You might bring 
a cow before me today, and I could not 
tell from her looks whether she would 
give you 5,000, 10,000 or 20,000 pounds 
of milk a year. I might make a guess 
of it, but I might be right or wrong. 
We have to go back to the cow-testing 
association and to her official record, 
and to the actual milk-pail work, be- 
fore we can make a selection. In se- 
lecting a dairy cow, be careful to get 
one with a good pedigree—one that 
shows well for three generations or 
more. 

“Farmers are tempted too much to 
sell their best cows. Supposing a farm- 
er puts the price of a grade cow at 
$100, and the second best cow at $80. 
Cow testing work might show that the 
$100 cow gives $40 in milk and the $80 
cow gives him $30. Would it not be 
foolish to take $100 for that cow; yet 
that same thing is happening every 
day on farms. 

“I advise against the crossing of 
strains. From my observation and ex- 
perience, it is a mistake. If I have a 
cow that is giving me forty pounds of 
four per cent milk, and I think she is 
not giving me enough, and if I have 
another cow which will give me eighty 
pounds of three per cent milk, I will 
be very careful not to cross the eighty- 
pound cow with the high testing one, 


because there would be too much of an . 


extreme. You are just as liable to 
have that forty-pound cow testing four 
per cent milk reduced to three per cent 
milk, as you are to have the eighty- 
pound cow produce four per cent milk. 
The point I want to make is this: [If 
I have a high testing herd, and they 
are not milking to suit me, I would not 
try to grab at the highest mark I can 
get. From my experience of thirty 
years, I do not think it is wise to make 
harsh crosses, because when you put 
two extremes together, you do not 
know where you are going to come out. 
It is better to go a little slower, 
and gradually work up. I do not know 
of anything which would illustrate it 
better than the suggestion that you 
cross a. Short-horn with a Jersey. I 
think it is better to gradually work to 
a point than to try to jump to it.” 





Cost of Raising a Cow 


An investigation by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that the cost of 
a two-year-old heifer is around $60, 
this including feed, labor, shelter, in- 
terest and incidentals. At the end of 
the first year, the cost stood at practi- 
cally $40, according to the department’s 
figures. In deducting the actual ex- 
pense of raising a two-year-old heifer, 
the department men included many 
items which often would be overlooked 
on the farm. 

About 60 per cent of the cost was for 
food, while 12 per cent of the total 
charge was for labor. Not quite 25 per 
cent was charged for shelter, interest, 
equipment and loss. The actual food 
cost for a two-year-old in the north and 
east, where the investigations were 
made, was about $40. In sections where 
stock can be pastured a large part of 
the year, or where grain and roughage 
are cheap, the cost of raising dairy 
heifers would not be so much as indi- 
cated. 

Dairymen who have pure bred stock 
or high grade animals have no trouble 
in finding a ready market for all their 








iSend me your name now—on a postal—and you'll 
get, FREE, the surprise of your life. 

First—I will prove to you, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 

that your straw—every ounce of it—is worth $2.50 to $3.20 a ton. Then I 


will show you 


Easily! Quickly! Surely! 


By my extraordinary plan, you can prove that there’s a 
tremendous profit in spreading straw before you have spent or risked 
one little cent! Yes, Sir, I take all the risk frometart to finish—you take none! Furthermore, if you 
decide to buy my “SIMPLEX,” I’ll TRUST YOU and not a cent do I ask till next October! 
Pretty good machine when the maker is willing to let you try it FREE 
and then take almost a vear to pay—don’t you think so? Mnst be a great money maker 


how to prove to yourself 


that you can get $2.50 to $3.80 per ton for it. 


for farmers! You bet itis! As a money-maker it will skin any machine on your farm. You write me 


and I'll prove it! 


Simplex Straw Spreader 
Makes Straw Worth $2.50 to $3.80 Per Ton 


Straw, as a fertilizer, a conserver of moisture, and a preventative of soil 
Blowing, is easily worth $2.50 when spread on your land. And spreading is easy with a 


SIMPLE 


. Just think! Twenty feet at atime! Thick or thin! Twenty acres per day! 


achine pays for 


itself in three working days! Fits high or low wagon! Has double-drive and : ouble-width carrier! Four 


years proven 


success behind it! Thousands already in use! Thirty days’ FREE TRIAL— 


no money in 


advance! Plenty of time to pay! Man, it’s the biggest and best offer you ever saw! 


Get My Latest Proposition 


I've got avery Special Proposition for one 
farmer in each township. I have never made it 
public norI won’t. But when you write—I will ex- 
plain ail, and at the same time I will send you my 
new Straw BS per nee | Catalog together with sev- 
eral hundred actual letters from owners—great- 


est bunch of letters you ever saw! Can’t help & 


convincing any man that it’s folly to burn straw or 
allow it to rot. 


Write! Do it now and you'll get the big 
Ponty reload ET REP oO 
Manson Campbell, President 
MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Devt.207 Kansas City, Mo. 








surplus. Prices usually give them a 
wide margin over the actual cost, espe- 
cially for cows that have records. It 
must be remembered that the cost of a 
scrub during the first two years is prac- 
tically the same as that of an animal 
of high merit—that is, the cost for feed, 
shelter and labor. For this reason, 
dairymen should know just which of 
the calves are likely to develop into 
the high merit class. Whether they 
are to be raised for the home dairy or 
sold into other dairies, the increased 
remuneration will make it worth while 
to choose only the best. The record of 
both parents is a pretty fair indication 
of what can be expected in the off- 
spring when it is raised to maturity. 


Look Out for Abortion 


A Page county, Iowa, farmer, who 
does not care to have his name used, 
told us recently of a costly experience 
with contagious abortion he had been 
through in his dairy herd. The dis- 
ease was introduced to the herd by a 
neighbor’s cows brought there for 
breeding. The neighbor did not keep 
a bull of his own, but depended on this 
farmer’s sire. 

One of the cows brought to the farm 
had given birth to a premature calf, 
as was learned afterwards. This cow 
was served by the accommodating 
farmer’s sire, and the sire later spread 
contagious abortion throughout the 
herd. 3y persistent work with the 
carbolic acid treatment, the farmer 
finally got the best of the disease, but 
it took him more than two years. It 
cost him several hundred dollars, not 
in giving the treatment, but in the loss 
of calves and in decreased production 
from his herd during the infection. 

Too much care can not be taken in 
guarding against this highly contagious 
disease. It is a whole lot easier to 
keep it out of the herd in the first 
place than it is to get rid of the dis- 
ease after it has a good start. Itisa 
good idea in buying new cows to make 
investigation as to the herd they come 
from, to make sure there is no disease. 
To be on the safe side, it would not be 
a bad policy to refuse bull service to 
any outside cows unless the owner can 
give absolute assurance that his herd 
is free from the disease. 

While the disease can be cured by 
giving carbolic acid in the grain, water 
or with a syringe, or with the methy- 
lene blue treatment, as outlined in 
Wallaces’ Farmer from time to time, it 
is a tedious process, requiring much 
persistent work, and bringing forth 
many disappointments, and the safest 








plan is to prevent the introduction of 
the disease. In case it gets started, 
eradication work should be begun at 
once. 








In- 
stall 
the 
Em- 
pire 
Mechan- 
ical Milker 
and turn 
hired men’s 
wages into 
profitsforyou, 


‘Empire 


Milkers 


One double or two-cow 
unit takes care of 20 to 
30 cows per hour. One 
man can attend to two 
double units. Natural air 
pressure. Action gentle, 
firm. Cows give down 
freely. Purer milk. 
Let us send full de- 
scription. Ask about 
Empire Cream Sep- 
arators, Empire 
Gasoline Engines 
and Empire Star 
Feed Miitls. Ask 
for Catalog No. 39 


Empire Cream 
Separator Co. 
Bioomfieid, N. J. 
Chicago, D 
~~ 
and Winnipeg, Can, 


ne —— 







































J Theusand 
Stes in 1916 


In Profit - Shoring’ 
Contract on Early 
ia Year Purchase 


TILE or STAVE 
Silo Priced st Your Home Town) 
Glazed Tile and Lumber shipped 
direct from kiln and factory on 
low cost basis early in year. Let 
us tell you about our new 1916 
Profit sharing sales plan so you 
can buy right and erect Silos 
when farm labor is plenty and 

















cheap. Our “Earn Cost First 
Then Pay” plan interests both 
Salesman and Buyer. Ask for 
1916 proposition and Silo booklet. - = 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 

pt. 622 Kalemazec, Mich. 




















Pail always clean 
and right side up. 
Sample stool $1.25. 
Check for$2.0will 
bring two stools 
prepaid and 
agent’s terms. 


Clean Pail—Adjustable 
= MILK STOOL 


\e 
= Handiest 












times a year for 


life for $1.25. Iowa Falls, Ia. 
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WALLACES’ 





MISSOURI FARMS 


Grundy County (Nerthwest 
Part of State) 
Clover, Alfalfa and Bluegrass 
Highly improved 40 acres up; good roads, 
good schools, ilve country churches 
ent markets; Trenton, county seat, has (10 
with one of the best bigh echools in the corn 
belt. Rock Isiand, M!i!waukee and Burling 
ton rallroads traverse this county. All kinds 
of fruit; natural groves; mile climate; fine 
water. Hundreds of lowa and Il!inols farm 
ere located here in the last few years; all 
prosperous. Great hog and steer feeding and 
dairy country. Smal!) payments, long time 
low rate of interest. Taxes very low. Won- 
derful corn and amall grain crop this year. 
Write me, stating about what you want. 
a. 3. 8 GHES, Trenton, Mo. 
er Of Missouri Black Dirt. 


ONTANA A The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional op- 
portunities to the farmer, stockmen and 
investor. Sure crops by ordinary farm- 


Corn, Wheat, 


exee 








ing methods. Harvest every year—not 
mceina while. No irrigation, splendid 
climate, excellent water, good markets 
You can do betterinthe Judieth Basin. Buy direct 
from the owners I’ricest lowest; terms castest. 


rand prices sent on request. Address 


Box F-1405, LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 


bree lpformatio 
THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


FARM RENTERS AND FARM HANDS 


Your own farm and future 
home in western Michigan. Good untmproved lands 
near rallroads, towns, schools and good roads; adapt 
all kinds, fine clover and big 
and pickles. Get 40 


Opportunity awalts you, 


©4 to general crops of 


money crops of | , bean 





or SO ac res of you! pw forthe price of one or two 
years’ rent where you now are Kasey monthly or 
yearly terms Write today for free map and big 
book. Ask about my money-saving win- 
ter proposition. Gh? W. SWIGART. Owner, 
i248 Firat National Bank Bidg., Chicago, 11 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal, It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state tn 
the Unton, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns 


Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 


issue, 859, of Whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
2Qhc today for one year's subscription. 

FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 07. Tracer, Iowa 


BETTER THAN RENTING 


Write for Information on our **Half KFarnings”" 
plan and get a farm home of your own in North 
Dakota, Flax er x will make you a lot 
mey the first year W have about 135.000 acres 

fron part unde eultivation, and will 
er ¢ section to actual settle 


op on breakin 








ey a5 epee the farmunder 
HACKNEY LAND CREDIT 
St. Paul, Min 


SOUTHERN FARM LANDS ARE LOW IN 


price but higt 
crop 


4 Vear, 
babies 


fruits, live 
climate, 


iin productive value make twoto four 
and give largest profits In grain, 
stock and dairying: unsurpassed 
markets Publications on request. 
”M. VV. RICHARDS, 

al and Agricultural Commisst« 
thern Ry., Washington, 


vee 


good 





Industri 
1, So 








Roou Db. «. 


For Sale—Plantation 


in west Tennessee near Memphis, consisting of 1000 
acres, about half of which is in cultivation. Can be 
rented next year for $2,000, and by putting more land 
ia cultivation can be made to pay fifteen to twenty 
percenton the investment. Terms, one-fifth cash; 
balance easy. WILKINSON & CARROLL COTTON 
CO... Memphis, Tennessee. 

8 from Willmar, 
135 acres field. 


160 acres, 4 miles from market, 
good new house, stone basement barn; 
A snap at 875.4 per acre 
A. H. BROWN, 


FOR SALE—A NOTED STOCK FARM 


728 acres corn gnd alfalfa land adjoining county 
eeat Elk county. Kansas. Highly improved. Unsur- 
passed in natural fertility and convenience of loca- 
tion. Improvements within 100 rods of court house. 
No trades considered. Price and terms reasonable. 
For particulars address 
S. ¢. HANNA, owner, 


480 ACRES 


Smooth and ferti One of the best in Jewell Co., 

Kansas. acres a any _ -xtensive improvements. 

Two houses, two silos: 2 es to county seat. 

CAUTHORN IXY E ST ME N 1 CO., Mankato. Kans., 

orIRA L. WHITE, Owner, Mankato, Kansas. 
_ Smaile r farms and Kansas mortgages forsale 


Wiltmar, Minnesota 


Kas. 


How ard. 





e 








Southern Minnesota 


from Efficient numerous 
! sive community. Soil 


fall always suff 







Saloons we 
chure lsel 








nelent 


fertility unexce 
Price right. Forliterature. Write 
James, Minn. 


Curtis-Sawyer Land Company, St 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sate Qn Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, =——s—s« eatin, 1 Minn. 
ee Farms pecsp 


ghout 15 east- 











states; 1 to 1000 
acres, @15 17 it ves k. tools 
and « ided, to set merit Big illustrated 
catalogue free E 4 STROM f FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 2687, 47 W. 34th St.. New York. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 
in Southern Minmesota t : 
s0, write us fur descriptions, price nd terms. 
c. KE. BROWN LAND & LOAN co. 
Madelia. Minn. 


Buy of Owner Direct 


No commission to pay. Owners wish to retire. 
Two thousand acres in tracts to suit. Good Illinois 
land at $40 10 @70 peracre. Easy terms. 

Noble, Ill. 


If 





First National Bank, 





| 











The National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm 
Credits 


(Continued from page 1627.) 


rice, alfalfa, fruit, silage, and 
farm, orchard and ranch products. 
weights, grades and classes are re- 
quired to be made in accordance with 
the standard of weights, grades and 
classes prescribed by the board of 
warehouse supervisors 

‘The board of supervisors employs 
such experts, examiners, gin inspectors 
and clerks, and any other needed serv- 
ice in carrying out the purposes of the 
law. To a certain extent, the board 
and the examiners appointed by it are 
clothed with inquisitory powers, being 
authorized to administer oaths. 

‘All public gins, whether operated by 
individuals, partnerships, joint stock 
companies or corporations, are charged 
by the law with a public use, and must 
secure licenses from the board of su- 
pervisors to operate. Every such gin 
is required to take from every bale 
gzinned by it, three fair, true and cor- 
rect samples of cotton, one to be filed 
and preserved by it, and the other two 
delivered to the owner of the cotton, 
who, if he stores the bale in the bond- 
ed warehouse, must deliver one to the 
warehouse manager, to be preserved by 
him. The fairness and correctness of 
these samples, guaranteed by the bond 
referred to above, are to be further cer- 
tified by the sworn affidavit. 

“The system, if it works out as de- 
signed, will do these things: It will 
eliminate practically every source of 


other 
All 


the farmer’s waste. It will secure for 
the owner the proper ginning and bal- 
ing. It will secure for the owner the 
true grading. It will prevent country 
and other damage to the cotton. It will 
provide the owner with insurance. And 
finally, to enable the distressed owner 


it provides him with 
which (if 


to hold his cotton, 
a uniform warehouse receipt, 


he desires it) is invested with the 
character of an ‘at sight’ negotiable se- 
curity, and on which he can raise mon- 


ey in any of the commercial centers of 


the country. 
“In a nutshell, 


the tenant farmer—or 


any other cotton owner—under this 
system gets the benefit of regulated 
ginning, baling, sampling and grading 


besides the other 
named, a warehouse re- 
negotiate at once as se- 
curity for money with which to pay his 
debts, until, in a market fed to meet 
the exact requirements of the spinners, 
he can sell his stored cotton for its in- 


in any event, and, 
advantages 


ceipt he can 


trinsic value. 
“The federal reserve banks, accord- 
ing to the secretary of the treasury, 


stand ready to take our warehouse re- 
ceipts as good security at a low rate of 
interest, and our bankers generally, 
since this agitation first began, have 
been practically a unit in declaring 
that they have ample money, and are 
more than willing to do the same 
thing.” 


George F. Chipman, Winnepeg, Can- 
ada: 
“In the past nine years, the grain 


growers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have organized three com- 
panies for the handling of their grain. 
These three companies are now operat- 
ing 490 country elevators and one large 
terminal elevator at the head of the 
Great Lakes. The total assets of these 
three farmers’ companies are over four 
and a half million dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of one and one-half million 
dollars. During their operations the 
farmers have handled through their 
own companies over 250,000,000 DBush- 
els of grain, and have made a net 
profit on their operations of over $1, 
600,000, This, in brief, is the record 
three western farmers’ grain 
the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, Winnipeg; the Saskatche- 
wan Cooperative Elevator Company, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, and the Alberta 
Farmers’ CoGperative Elevator Com- 
pany Calgary, Alberta. 


of the 
companies, 


e Prio r to fifteen years ago, the grain 
trade of western Canada was in the 
hands of a few private companies, and 


the Canadian Pacific Railway, and was 
practically without any regulation of 
any kind. The result of such affairs 
was disastrous to the farmers, and af- 
ter investigation by a royal commis- 
sion, the grain trade was brought under 
a certain amount of government regu- 


lation by the Manitoba grain act of 
1900. This act bonded every grain 
company, so that the farmers were 





+ vincial government. 
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Four Big Bargains 








NO. 1. 


Publishers’ price . . ee, ae 


Publishers’ price . . . « « 


YOUTHS’ COMPANION, one year (new only ) 


Paoblishers’ price . . . «© © - 


Publishers’ price . . . . 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 








Gentlemen: 


IOWA’S BEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, one year (new or renewal) . Bole 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND LEADER, one year (daily only) 5 


NO. 2. Goop DAILY EVENING PAPER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, one year (new or renewal) 
DES MOINES DAILY NEWS, one year (daily only). . . « . 


NO. 3. BEST FAMILY COMBINATION 
WALLACES’ FARMER, one year (new or renewal) : ss 


. 


NO. 4. BIG VALUE FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


WALLACES’ FARMER, one year (new or renewal) Rass * 
PICTORIAL REVIEW, one year (to rural addresses only) 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 
| will accept your special ero ai DI wesc eae be 


lowa. 


Send me WALLACES’ FARMER one year } Hrs ne 


ONLY 


| $4.30 


$1.00) 
4.00 00 


$5.00 ) 


(s+ Tee ONLY 


$3. $3.00 ) $2. 65 


$1.00 ONLY 


su | $2.50 


= ONLY 
wenee i.e 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








in combination 





with yearly subscription to 
Inclosed is $ ocr 
Name phere 


1OW 





__.(Money Order, Bank Draft or Check. 


... Date 
ieee) |. eee 























practically certain of receiving pay- 
ment for their shipments. But it did 
not remove the chief grievance of the 
armers. In 1901, the first grain grow- 
ers’ association was organized, as a 
protest against the unfair condition of 
the grain trade. The organization first 
started in Saskatchewan, but it spread 
like wildfire al over these provinces, 
and through their organization the 
farmers carried their protest to Otta- 
wa, hans they secured important 
amendments to the grain act. There 
was still, however, much to be desired, 
and the farmers decided to go into the 
grain trade on their own account. In 
1906, they established the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Grain Company, as a commission 
house, which has since developed into 
track buying and the operation of 175 
elevators in Manitoba, and 2,500,000- 
bushel terminal elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam. In 1911, the farmers of Saskatch- 
ewan organized the Saskatchewan oC- 
operative Elevator Company, in which 
the government assisted to the extent 
of 85 per cent of the money required. 
In 1913, the.farmers of Alberta organ- 
ized the Alberta Farmers’ Codperative 
Elevator Company, on the same lines 
as the Saskatchewan company, and 
with the same assistance from the pro- 
All of these com- 
panies have been successful, and as a 
result of their operations, they have 
removed a very large portion of the 
grievances of the grain trade. In addi- 
tion to this, the organized farmers have 
established their own journal, the 
Grain Growers’ Guide, which in seven 
years has reached the circulation of 
over 34,000 copies per week, and which 
is now the largest farm journal in the 


Dominion of Canada. 

“All of this struggle has not been 
brought about without a terrific effort 
against the forces of the organized 


and with considerable self- 
sacrifice on the part of the farmers. 
The farmers’ companies are now the 
biggest single factor in the grain trade 
of Canada, and it is only a matter of a 
few years when they will market three- 
fourths of the Canadian grain crop. It 
is also expec 
will go into flour milling and possivly 
the operation of their own line of 
steamships for the transportation of 
their grain” 


The Small Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With reference to your article, “The 
Small Farm,’ may I presenti a view- 
point which seems to have been over- 
looked, or not even thought of? How 
about the man who has “real” aspira- 


grain trade, 








‘ted that in the future they | 





tions toward farming, a man not afraid 
of hard work and long hours, but of 
limited capital and farm experience, 
who has acquired an equity in a small 
farm, and hopes to clear it and go onto 
it? Is not a small farm better than 
no farm at all, from a farm stand- 
point? This same man could not ex- 
pect to make a start on a large farm, 
with his stock and implements to buy, 
without facing heavy indebtedness that 
must necessarily mean a great deal 
more to a close-figuring beginner than 
to the man with years of experience 
behind him and first-class credit avail- 
able, which his capabilities have 
earned him. Should the new beginner 
attempt to walk before he has learned 
to creep? 

It is quite probable that there are 
a few farmers in the cities, working in 
other lines of business, to whom the 
“farm” call comes very naturally, and 
is more than a passing fancy. Can we 
not hold out a little more encourage 
ment to these few of the “faithful”, 
and wish them success? 

INTERESTED SU BSCRIBER. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE 


400-acre stock and grain farm must be sold to settle 
estate. Barn 544x100 ft. with basement 54x85 ft., good 
bouse, orchard, small fruit; attractive location: snap 
at $30,000. For particulars, write C. R. BUZZARD, 
Executor, R. R. No. 2, Russell, lowa. 


For Sale—Cut Over Lands 


With or without a house. In the fertile St. Francis 
Valley, Arkansas. $25.00 an acre with a good 5-roum 
house, if 80 acres are bought. $5.00 an acre down and 
ba ince in five equal payments. Interest at 6%. 


THE > CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO., Crittenden, Ark. 
For Sale—A Square 160-Acre Farm 


half mile from the corporate limits of 

Well improved, soil above the aver- 

y. This place, conditions being nor- 

inal, would bring $225 per acre. In order to settle an 

estate, will price it at $210 per acre. Address 

E. c.€ U RFMAN, Maryville, Mo. 
Come to Callaway Co., 


Buy Good Corn Land Missouri, and take a look 
atthe land. Best section of the Middle West for all- 
round farming. Great corn, wheat. oats and 
bluegrass country. The land of good soil, good 
stock and good people. For catalog of farms for sale 
address W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton. Mo. Box A. 


333 Acre Steck k Farm for Sale 


+ mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.: 115 acres corn, 14- 
room house, 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, etc. Priced to 
sell, $100. Will take small clear farm and carry bal- 
auce. DR. CREATE, Owner, Ottumwa, lowa 


FOR EXCHANGE Good, improved 223-acre farm 

hear town, Delaware Co., lowa, 
for town property, cheaper land or merchandise. 
Address BOX 185, Independence, Iowa. 














situated one- 
Maryville. Mo, 
age in fertilit 


















RKANSAS Farm Landa, close to railroad; 
it any size tract, 86 tc $12 per acre, any terms. 
Write for literature. gd Land Co., 641 Reserve 
Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Ifo. 


For Sale—Fine Unimproved Quarter Section 


near Bondurant, Polk Ccunty, Iowa. Address 
STATE BANK 





‘ 


Bondurant, Iowa, 
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Wisconsin Potato Growers’ Meeting 


BY HOWARD I. WOOD.) 


business through the ¢ 
traction of large prices, with no intention 


being consumed 


methods of potato growing, 


sold in standard- : who gives the potato crop 


will find the largest profits only 
making use of the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, a most careful study 
ing conditions, and by summoning to his 
learned about this crop.” 

Commissioner Brigham urged the stan- 

: ‘ package, and a brand which stands 

growers themselves s =~ : 
. for the quality of the potatoes. Will Amer- 
ough codperative ass i 3s i 
corporations will do it 


advantage accruing thereby, 
work await private capital, 
itself most of the 
Just who is to blame for market condi- 


to offer—even as it was done with butter. 
, and several other 


» greatest potato growers and buyers toward the 
Buyers contended 


to blame for selling so 


close of the convention. 
meant not only 
number of people 
maintained with just as much vehemence 
that the buy ers pay the same low prices 
r good or bad potatoes. 

A railroad official who was present “gaid 
he had been in the office of one of the big 
i Louis recently, 
and had found the comniission men enthu- 
i . fine potatoes he 


that to win a place potatoes had to 


sorted to microscopic examination of the | this carload than for the ordinary 


of potatoes better than the carload which 


» marks of success, 


, Secretary of the state Vorland, a country 








Hle said the potato 
that the exhibits i: >» main consisted of 
r comes to me and 
favored for Wisconsin grow- to clear a piece of land on 
i which he will plant potatoes the first year, 
pointed to the fact fi 
in the four years since the organization of 
efforts to draw 
» growers into handling only i 


» labor repaid, and a good profit 
suited to Wisconsin soil con- j i 


shown on the potato crop. 
requirements of the short-time loan. In years of making such 
Vhile experiments and improvement in 
methods will never it was agreed by 
authorities present that 
, a safe farm loan. Every banker in 
doing business with 
ought to be able to judge a farm loan. If 
he would loan under some 
cumstances on which he refuses loans to- 
day, and he would refuse to loan in many 
cases in which he does loan today. 
“There is absolutely no need of any ex- 


bringing the highest production per 
of selected stock are well understood and 


cool climate is needed to 
‘e the potato its best flavor and health- 
growing of the 


a comparatively 


“The farmer who is 
honest can get funds for any sensible pro- 
ject on exactly the same terms as business 
men of the towns and cities. C 


» but over it all hung the most 
potato situation— 
marketing methods which will bring rea- 
le, but assured, profits to the grower - that farmers could get loans with 
i i i , their grocery and meat bills, 
would be to drive many of them from their 
There is a rural credit which isa 
service, and a rural credit which is harm- 


years crops proved wonderfully 
years in which potatoes were scarce and 


with plentiful supplies of high-class stock, 
narkets sagged for months below a point 
here profit vanished. 

the remedies to the —— 
various convention 
To Ww isconsin growers it was “pointe 
i out that there is no ey of flooding 


That following improved methods, 
market conditions, i 
potato growing 


, Wisconsin, who was awarded first 
Triumphs at the state show in the in- 


part of Marinette county 
Ways anon tw os process of being settled. 


arke -t quotations for 


mae as the best 


For many years 
selected table stock, i 


three winters in succession, 
on his logging ventures, and made up the 
ici patch of potatoes. 
There is a tradition that no former ‘ 
j a real farmer, but 
proved himself 
gave up logging, and applied himself 
He has limited his 


e ot action most quickly 


increased profits 
Several of the 
n interviews and addresses expressed 
> time the seed mar- 
y said the market 
uld not be overrun for at least ten years 
standardizing of 


to cattle and potatoes. 
crop to ten acres per 
banked over $1,600 in profits four years in 
i * his efforts received 
further recognition Yn 
state-wide competition which brought out 
more than sixty exhibits in the Triumph 
irketed by the deaiers in branded con- i 1 


president of the 


~Nheresac + 


erican food products are 


, it was held the grower would receive | vice-president, and J. Milward remains 


grading them before marketing. 
, agricultural commission- 


e lines followed in recent 
to do everything 
marketing problem. 
lutions also credited Marifiette with hav- 
ing made better preliminary preparations 
2 convention and show, 
given better coéperation and support, than 
which previous conventions 


> of the best posted potato growers and 
d experts in the country. He has grown 
I farm for the Virginia 
market for years. 

i said Mr. Brigham, ‘“‘that me 
stato is used as one of the gambli 











Record Association Meetings 
fact that 
ternational was held this year, a number 
of the 


Notwithstanding the no In- 


live stock record associations held 


their meetings in Chicago, as usual. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: 


PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

At the annual meeting of the Percheron 
Society of America, directors were elected 
as follows: W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, IL, 
to succeed himself; new  directors—Ed 
Nicodemus, Waynesboro, Pa.; Lewis Slack, 
Delaware, Ohio, and Wm. Danforth, St. 
Paul, Minn. At the annual meeting of 
the board, immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, officers 
were elected as follows: KE. B. White, 
president; W. S. Corsa, vice-president; 
Cc. M. Jones, treasurer; Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary. The secretary reported 916 
new members for the year, and a total 
present membership of 7,336. During the 
past year, 911 Percherons were purchased 
in Illinois, 835 in Towa, 583 in Kansas. 
During the year, the society recorded 4,542 
American bred mares and 3,795 American 
bred stallions. 


AMERICAN CLYDESDALE ASSOCIA. 
TION. 


Owing to the illness of some of the of- 
ficers, and the inability of the members to 
attend the annual meeting, the 1915 of- 
ficers were held over. They are: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Galbraith, Brandon, Man.; 
vice-president, W. L. Houser, Mondovi, 
Wis.; secretary, R. B. Ogilvie, Chicago; 
executive committee, James Z. McLay, 
Janesville, Wis.; Robert A. Fairbairn, 
Westfield, N. J.; A. G. Soderberg, Osco, 
Ill.; J. N. Conygham, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
President, Reid Carpenter, Mansfield, 
Ohio; vice-president, John R. Tomson, 
Dover, Kan.; treasurer, C. D. Bellows, 


Maryville, Mo.; secretary, F. W. Harding, 
Chicago; assistant secretary, P. K. Groves, 
Chicago; directors Benjamin Cc. Allen, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; James Brown, 
Chicago, Ill.; Reid Carpenter, Mansfield, 
Ohio; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; W. S. 
Pratt, Brattleboro, Vt.; F. E. Jackson, 
Hurley, S. D.; J. F. Prather, Williams- 
ville, Ill; Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
John R. Tomson, Dover, Kan.; H. O. Wea 
ver, Wapello, Iowa; A. B. Patterson, ‘ie. 
ridian, Miss. 





AMERICAN DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, C. E. Mahan, Osborn, Ohio; 
vice-president, W. T. Harris, Morganfield, 
Ky.; secretary, Robert J. Evans, Chicago; 
treasurer, Ira Jackson, Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio; directors, Henry W. Matern, Los- 
tant, Ill.; Ira Jackson, Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio; L. D. Stewart, Tipton, Ind.; W. H. 
Peacock, Cochran, Ga.; C. R. Doty, 
Charleston, Ill.; J. F. Stanberry, Newport, 

Tenn.; W. T. Harris, Morganfield, Ky. 


NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS’ 


ASSO- 

CIATION. 
President, W. M. McFayden, Chicago; 
vice-president, J. Y. Caldwell, Williams- 


ville, Ill.; secretary, James J. Doty, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; treasurer, George M. Can- 
trall, Chicago; executive committee, H. 
L. Currie, Brownsville, Tenn.; Charles 
Traux, Sycamore, Ohio; E. C. Stone, Peo- 
ria, Ill.; Mrs. Jennie M. Conrad, Conrad, 
Ind.; John H. Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio; 
W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill.; Thomas Can- 
field, Lake Park, Minn.; C. R. Doty, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; Dr. Flower, Dallas, Tex.; 
L. E. Frost, Chicago. 

AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIA.- 

TION. 

President, C. F. Curtiss, 
vice-president, W. H. 
Mo.; secretary, F. S. Springer, Spring- 
field, Ill.; treasurer, D. V. Smith, Spring- 
field, Ill.; directors, C. F. Curtiss and W. 
H. Gentry. 


Ames, Iowa; 


Gentry, Sedalia, 


SHROPSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


All the officers of the American Shrop- 
shire Breeders’ Association were unani- 
mously elected to succeed themselves. 
They are as follows: A. J. Knollin, presi- 
dent; Archer Ruand, vice-president, and 
Julia M. Wade, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors whose terms expired also were 
re-elected. The selection of a vice-presi- 
dent from each state was left to the board 
of directors. 

INTERNATIONAL. LIVE STOCK EXPO- 
SITION ASSOCIATION. 
annual meeting of the 
Stock Exposition 
re-elected. 


At the 
tional Live 
officers were 


Interna- 
Association, 
The meeting was 


attended by many of the prominent live 
stock men of the United States, who are 
officrs and members of the International, 
Arthur G. Leonard was re-elected presi- 
dent for a third term; Alvin H. Sanders, 
first vice-president; R. B. Ogilvie, second 
vice-president; O. T. Henkle, treasurer, 


and B. H. Heidie, secretary and manager. 
M. H. Taylor, vice-president of the Live 








Stock Exchange National Bank, was elect- 
ed a director for three years, and the re- 
iiring directors were re-elected. Regret 
was expressed by members of the asso- 
ciation over the necessity of calling off 
the International this year as a result of 
the foot and mouth disease situation, but 
plans are already being laid to make the 
1916 show the zreatest in the history of 
the live stock industry. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF IMPORT. 
ERS AND BREEDERS OF BELGIAN 
HORSES. 


Samuel Bell, Jr., president; Henry Lefe- 
bure, vice-president; and J. D. Conner, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. New members 
of the executive committee are William 
Crownover and C. R. Taylor. Directors 
elected—George Crouch and Eli Sprunger, 
All officers were chosen by acclamation, 


AMERICAN POLAND CHINA RECORD 
ASSOCIATION. 

Officers of the American Poland China 
Record Association were re-elected as 
follows: Linc Lukens, president, Disko, 
Ind.; W. M. McFadden, secretary, Chi- 
cago, IL; J. W. Blackford, treasurer, 
Hillsboro, Iowa. Directors—J. M. Kemp, 
Kenney, Ill.; M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa; 
Linc Lukens, Disco, Ind.; Thomas Hun- 
ter, Morrow, Ohio; J. F. Diley, Rush Lake, 
Wis.; H. E. Singleton, McKinney, Tex.; 
Cc. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Iowa; H. L. 
Currie, Brownsville, Tenn.; Timm Neu- 
hofel, Central City, Neb. 





Christmas Trees—It is estimated that, 
in round numbers, not over 5,0v¢,0@0 
Christmas trees are used annually—one 
for every fourth family—a number «utterly 
insignificant and incomparable with the 
sources of timber waste, such as fires, 
grazing and careless logging, nor is the 
demand comparable with the consumption 
for other purposes for which timber is 
used. Instead of discouraging the custom, 
it should be considered consistent and 
proper that it be maintained in support 
of the principle that trees are for use, and 
there is no other use to which they could 
be put which would contribute so much 
to the joy of man as their use by the chil- 
dren on the greatest holiday of the year. 
These 5,000,000 trees can be produced on 
1,800 acres of land, and 18,000 acres of 
land would produce a constant supply of 
Christmas trees for the entire population 
of the United States. Any waste place 
about the farm, or even vacant city lois, 
can be profitably devoted to Christmas- 
tree growing. Under cultivation and on 
moderately fertile soil, a two-year-old 
transplanted spruce should grow to be at 
least five feet in height in four years, and 
some will do better. Spruce makes the 
best Christmas tree. There is good profit 
and quick returns in growing it for Christ- 
mas. Nearly 3,000 trees can be planted on 
one acre, and first returns may be secured 
in four years after planting if the planta- 
tion be properly handled. 





A Manual of Soil Physics—For college 
and high school work, the Manual of Soil 
Physics, prepared by Professors Barker 
and Young, of the University of Nebraska, 
and published by Ginn & Co., is excellent. 
The experiments outlined are well ar- 
ranged. They are put together in a loose- 
leafed form, which permits the interpola- 
tion of blank pages for recording results 
of experiments. Everything considered, it 
is the most practical manual of soil phy- 
sics which we have yet seen. The price 
of this book is only 65 cents. It may be 
ordered through Wallaces’ Farmer. 








GOOD 
RICH 
TEXAS 


offers you oo ap to own a home, 
live well pie goo money. Delightful 
climate permits rape Ne — an Me 
No barns 

Soil” Tiles 


three crops annually. 





adapted to diversified oine. 
c 


big money maker. Fine stoc 
Land prices low to encour 
ment. Let us help you find the 
place. Write for booklet on section gee 
interests you: East Texas, West Texas, 
Gulf Coast, Southwest Texas. 
T. C. KIMBER, Gen'l Colonization Agt. 
Iron Mountain Route, 


Room 301 Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis. 
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LAST CORN LAND 


50,000 acres rich, mellow, allavial, cut-over corn 
land, free from hills, rocks, and gumbo. In tracts of 
40 acres up, 10% cash, 10 annual payments, 5% interest. 

From February ist, 1915, to December ist, we sold 
20,368 acres to 172 different people. Can you beat it 
anywhere? Come see our country, our crops, our 
land and you will see why it is selling so fast 

Write us for full information and free map. 

Address Department F, 

Himmelberger - Harrison Land Selling 
‘0., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Corn and Clover Lands 


133.60 acres right at station all in cultivation, richest 
second bottom land we have, at 825 per acre down, 
balance as you make it from the land. 80 acres join- 
ing it at the same price. new house and barn. For 
Darticulars and copy of Square Deal write 

NEWHOUSE & HEISSERER, Dexter, Missourt 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Grand Valicy, 8. D. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, beg 
to esy thet I came to the Standing Rock 
4 teservation in the year of 1910. While I am 

> among the newer comers to this country, I 
> cannot speak too highly of the possibilities 
of its future My former home was in Boone 
County, lowa, where land has attained a 
value that puts it out of the reach of a man 


Lookin 
? “ se et) of limited means. To those who are looking 
$ o fe : for a home where they can establish them- 
r selves, and in a few years have enough of 
— this world's goods to take care of them in 
™ ae Jo 


ai to Wile t= 


their declining years, I would say, Come to 
South Dakota, 

This is truly an alfalfa country. All of 
my neighbors are raising this valuable for- 
age plant to @ greater or lesser degree, and 
without one exception, it is doing well. 

Dairying can be succesefully carried on In 
this part of the country. The grasses are as 
nutritious as can be found any place, and 
with the successful growing of alfalfa there 
is no reason why this will not be a great 
dairying district in time. 

Garden truck of all kinds does fine. We 
have good water and cheap fuel, good neigh- 
bors and good schools and churches. 

Yours truly, 

SAMUEL ELLSWORTH. 
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them in their declining 


years— 


Come to 


South Dakota 


This is the opinion of Samuel Ells- 
worth, an Iowa man who, as his letter 
tells, moved from Iowa toGrand Valley, 
South Dakota, in 1910. 

Three years’ experience, taken to- 
eo. have convinced him that South 

akota is the country for him. 

His letter, reproduced in full, is one 
of hundreds received and published in 
our North and South Dakota book, 
sent free to those interested. 


South Dakota is a diversified stock 
and farming country that, as another 
letter puts it, is “hard to beat.” 


Garden truck also does exceptionally 


(Signed) 





well—climate is ideal—short mild win 
ters allow stock to winter on the range. 


While irrigation is not usual in South 
Dakota, in certain sections it has ac- 
complished wonderful results. One 
farmer raised $750 worth of tomatoes 
on five-eighths of an acre—twenty 
acres of potatoes brought $2,535—two 
acres of melons $486—five acres of 
sweet corn $450—cabbage averaged 
$400 an acre—cow beets for dairy feed 
ran 42 tons to the acre and sold for $10 
a ton. In all, the 55 acre tract brought 
a gross return of $5,010.30. The com- 
plete story is told in the North and 
South Dakota book. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


If you are looking for a home send for booklet and full information—address 


GEO. B, HAYNES H. F. HUNTER, General Agent 
General Passenger Agent 613 Railway Exchange 
hicago Chicago 

































This Useful Outfit Given to 
Subscription Helpers 
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THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitchen. 
This fine three-piece set comprises one S-inch slicer, one sturdy 6¢-ineh butcher 
knife and one handy paring knife. The blades are of the very best tempered 
crucible steel, stone ground under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. The handles are genuine 
coceobolo, beveled edges, through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 

Given as a premium to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 


to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special club rate of 75c each. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
WALLACES' FARMER, Des Moines, iowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following three 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER. It is understood each new 
subscriber will get the remaining issues of 1915 extra and all of 1916. 


NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 








TOWN | STATE 
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In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the ‘‘Quality” Knife Set. 
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BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


PART III—-MY SHORE ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER XV—THE MAN OF THIE 
ISLAND. 

From the side of the hill, which was 
here steep and stony, a spout of gravel 
wes dislodged, and fell rattling and bound- 
ing through the trees. My eyes turned in 
stinctively in that direction, and I saw a 


figure leap with great rapidity behind the 


trunk of a pine What it was, whether 
bear or man or monkey, | could in no wise 
tell. It seemed dark and shaggy; more I 


knew not But the terror of this new ap- 
parition brought me to a stand, 

I was now, it seemed, cut off upon both 
sides; behind me the murderers, before 
me this lurking nondescript And imme- 
diately [ began to prefer the dangers that 
I knew to those I knew not. Silver him- 
self appeared less terrible in contrast with 
this creature of the woods, and IT turned 
on my heel, and, looking sharply behind 
me over my shoulder, began to retrace my 
steps in the direction of the boats. 

Instantly the figure reappeared, and, 
making a wide circuit, began to head me 
off. I was tired, at any rate; but had I 
been as fresh as when I! rose, could see it 
was in vain for me to contend in speed 
with such an adversary. From trunk to 
trunk the creature flitted like a deer, run- 
ning manlike on two legs, but unlike any 
man that [| had ever seen, stooping almost 
double as it ran. Yet a man it was, I 
could no longer be in doubt about that. 

I began to recall what I had heard of 
cannibals. I was within an ace of calling 
for help. But the mere fact that he was 
aman, however wild, had somewhat re- 
assured me, and my fear of Silver began 
to revive in proportion. L stood still, 
therefore, and cast about for some meth- 
od of escape; and as | was so thinking, 
the recollection of my pistol flashed into 
my mind. As soon as I remembered I 
was not defenseless, courage glowed again 
in my heart; and | set my face resolutely 
for this man of the island, and walked 
briskly towards him. 

He was concealed by this time, behind 








another tree trunk; but he must have 
been watching me closely, for as soon as 
| began to move in his direction, he re- 
appeared and took a step to meet me, 
Then he hesitated, drew back, came for- 
awrd again, and at last, to my wonder 
and confusion, threw himself on his knees 
and held out his clasped hands in sup- 
plication. 

At that T once more stopped. 

“Who are you?’ I asked 

“Ren Gunn," he answered, and his voice 
sounded hoarse and awkward, like a rusty 
lock. “I'm poor Ben Gunn, I am; and I 
haven't spoke with a Christian these three 
years.” 

I could now see that he was a white 
man like myself, and that his features 
were even pleasing. His skin, wherever it 
was exposed, was burnt by the sun; even 
his lips were black: and his fair eyes 
looked quite startling in so dark a face. 
Of all the beggar-men that T had seen 
or fancied, he was the chief for ragged- 
ness. He was clothed with tatters of old 
ship's canvas and old sea cloth: and this 
extraordinary patchwork was all held to- 
gether by a system of the most Various 
and incongruous fastenings, brass but- 
tons, bits of sticks, and loops of tarry 
gaskin. About his waist he wore an old 
brass-buckled leather belt, which was the 
one thing solid in his whole accoutre- 
ment. 

“Three years!” 
wrecked?” 

“Nay, mate,” said he—‘*marooned.” 

I had heard the word, and I knew it 
stood for a horrible kind of punishment 
common enough among the buccaneers, in 
which the offender is put ashore with a 
little powder and shot, and left behind 
on some desolate and distant island. 

“Marooned three years agone,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and lived on goats since then, 
and berries, and oysters. Wherever a 
man is, says I, a man can do for himself 
But, mate, my heart is sore for Christian 
diet. You mightn’t happen to have a 
piece of cheese about vou, now? No? 
Well, many’'s the long night I've dreamed 
of cheese—toasted, mostly—and woke up 
again, and here I were.” 

“If ever I can get on board again,” I 
said, “‘you shall have cheese by the 
stone.”’ 

All this time he had been feeling the 
stuff of my jacket, smoo{ping my hands, 
looking at my boots, and generally, in the 
intervals of his speech, showing a child- 
ish pleasure in the presence of a fellow- 
creature. But at my last words, he perked 
up into a kind of startled slyness. 

“If ever you can get aboard again, says 
you?” he repeated. ‘‘Why, now, who's 
to hinder you?” 


I cried. ‘“‘Were you ship- 








“Not you, I know,” was my reply. 

And right you was,” he cried low 
you—-what do you call yourself, mate 

“Jim, I told him. 

“Jim, Jtm,” says he, quite pleased, Lp- 
parently ‘Well, now, Jim, I’ve lived that 
rough as you'd be ashamed to hear of, 
Now, for instance, you wouldn't think I 
had had a pious mother—-to look at me?” 
he asked, 





‘Why, no, not in particular,” [ replied, 
“Ah, well,” said he, “but T ha re- 
markable pious. And i was a civil, pioug 
boy, and could rattle olf my catechism 


that fast, as you couldn't tell one word 
from another. And here's what it come 
to, Jim, and it begun with chuck-farthen 
on the blessed grave-stones! That's what 
it begun with, but it went furthern’n that; 
and so my mother told me, and predicked 
the whole, she did, the pious woman! But 
it were Providence that put me here. [’ve 
thought it all out in this here lonely 
island, and I'm back on piety. You don't 


. catch me tasting rum so much: but just 


a thimbleful for luck, of course, the first 
chance I have. I'm bound ll be vood, 
and | see the way to And, Jim,’’—look- 
ing all around him, and lowering his voice 
to a whisper—"‘I'm rich.” 

I now felt sure that the poor fellow had 
gone crazy in his solitude, and I suppose 
I must have shown the feeling in my 
face; for he repeated the statement hotly: 

“Rich! rich! L says. And I'll tell you 
what: I'll make a man of you, Jim. Ah, 
Jim, you'll bless your stars, you will, you 
was the first that found me!” 

And at this there came suddenly a low- 
ering shadow over his face, and he tight- 
ened his grasp upon ms hand, and raised 
a forefinger threateningly before my eves, 

‘Now, Jim, you tell me true: that ain't 
Flint’s ship?’’ he asked. 

At this [ had a happy inspiration. [ 
began to believe that IT had found an ally, 
and | answered him at once. 

“It’s not Flint’s ship, and Flint is dead; 
but T'll tell you true, as vou ask me— 
there are some of Flint’s hands aboard; 
worse luck for the rest of us.” 

“Not a man—with one—leg?”’ he gasped. 

“Silver?” I asked. 

“Ah, Silver!” says he: ‘that were his 
name,”’ 

“He’s the cook; and the ringleader, 
too.” 

He was still holding me by the wrist, 
and at that he gave it quite a wring. 

“If you was sent by Long John,’’ he 
said, “I'm as good as pork, and I know 
it. But where was you, do you suppose?” 

[I had made up my mind in a moment, 
and by way of answer told him the whole 
story of our voyage, and the predicament 
in which we found ourselves. He heard 
me with the keenest interest, and when L 
had done, he patted me on the head. 

“You're a good lad, Jim," he said; ‘‘and 
you're all in a clove hitch, ain't vou? Well, 
you just put your trust in Ben Gunn 
3en Gunn's the man to do it. Would you 
think it likely now, that your squire would 
prove a liberal-minded one in case of help 

him being in a clove hitch, as you re- 
mark?” 

I told him the squire was the most lib- 
eral of men. 

“Ay, but you see,” returned Ben Gunn, 
“T didn’t mean giving me a gate to keep, 
and a shuit of livery clothes, and su: 
that’s not my mark, Jim. What I mean 
is, would he be likely to come down to the 
toon of, say one thousand pounds out of 
money that’s as good as a man’s own 
already?” 

“[T am sure he would,” said I. “As it 
was, all hands were to share.” 

“And a passage home’ he added, with 
a look of great shrewdness. 

“Why,” I cried, ‘‘the squire’s a gentle- 
man, And, besides, if we got rid of t! 
others, we should want you to help work 
the vessel home.”’ 

“Ah,” said he, “so you would.” <And he 
seemed very much relieved. 

“Now, I'll tell you what,’’ he went ou. 
“So much I'll tell you, and no more. J! 
were in Flint’s ship when he buried th: 
treasure; he and six along—six stror 
seamen. They were ashore nigh on 3 
week, and us standing off and on in tl 
old Walrus. One fine day up went the 
signal, and here come Flint by himself in 
a little boat, and his head done up in 2 
blue scarf. The sun was getting up, and 
mortal white he looked about the cut- 
water. But, there he was, you mind, and 
the six all dead—dead and buried. How 
he done it, not a man aboard us could 
make out. It was battle, murder, an: 
sudden death, leastways—him against six 
Billy Bones was the mate; Long John, he 
was quartermaster; and they asked him 
where the treasure was. ‘Ah,’ says he, 
‘you can go ashore, if you like, and stay, 
he says; ‘but as for the ship, she'll b« 
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for more, by thunder!’ That's what 
\ T was in another ship three years 
back, pele we sighted this island. ‘Boys,’ 
said I, ‘here's Flint’s treasure; let’s land 
and find it.’ The cap’n was displeased at 
that; but my messmates were all of a 
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nd, and landed, Twelve days they 

ced for it, and every day they had the 

yrse word for’me, until one fine morning 

ll] hands went aboard. ‘As for you, Ben- 
jamin Sona. savs they, ‘here's a musket, 
they says, ‘and a spade, and pick-axe. 
You ean stay here, and find Flint’s money 
for yourself,’ they says. 

Well, Jim, three years have I heen 
here, and not a bite of Christian diet from 
that day to this. 3ut now, you look here; 
look at me. To T look like a man before 
the mast? No, says you. Nor I weren’t, 
neither, I says. 


With that he winked and pinched me 


] rd, 

“Just vou mention them words to your 
squire, Jim’’—he went on: ‘‘Nor he were- 
n't, neither hat’s the words. Three 
years he were the man of this island, light 


and dark, fair and rain; and sometimes he 
think upon a prayer (says 
you), and sometimes he would, maybe, 
think of his «ld mother, so be as she’s 
alive (you'll sas but the most part of 
Gunn's time ‘(this is what you'll say)--the 
most part of his time was took up with 
another matter. And then you'll give him 
a nip, like | do.” 

And he pinched me again in the most 
confidential manner. 

‘Then,’ he continued—‘‘then you'll up, 
and you'll sav this: Gunn is a good man 
(you'll say), and he puts a precious sight 
more confidence—a precious sight, mind 
that—in a ven leman born than in these 
gen'lemen cf fortune, having been one 
hisself.”’ 


would, maybe, 











“Well,” I said, ‘‘I don’t understand one 
word that you've been saying. 3ut that’s 
neither here nor there; for how am | to 
get on board?” 

“Ah,” said he, “that’s the hitch, for 
sure. Well, there’s my boat, that I made 
with my two hands. I keep her under the 
white rock. If the worst comes to the 
worst, we might try that after dark. Hi!” 
he broke out, ‘what's that?’ 

For just then, although the sun had 
still an hour or two to run, all the echoes 
of the island awoke and bellowed to the 
thunder of a cannon. 


They have begun to fight!’ I cried. 
“Follow me.” 

And I began to run towards the anchor- 
age, my terrors all forgotten; while, close 
at my side, the marooned man in his 
goatskins trotted easily and lightly. 

“Left, left,’ says he; ‘keep to your left 
hand, mate Jim. Under the trees with 
you! There's where I killed my first goat. 
They don't come down here now; they’re 
all mast-headed on them mountings for 
the fear of Benjamin Gunn. Ah! and 
there's the cetemery’’—cemetery, he must 
have meant. “You see the mounds? I 
come here and prayed, nows and thens, 
when I thought maybe a Sunday would be 
about doo. It weren't quite a chapel, but 
it seemed more solemn like; and then, 
says you, Ben Gunn was short-handed— 
no chapling, nor so much as a Bible and a 
flag, you says 

So he kept talking as I ran, neither ex- 
pecting nor receiving any answer. 

The cannon-shot was followed, after a 
considerable interval, by a volley of small 
arms. 

Another pause, and then, not a quarter 
of a mile in front of me, I beheld the 
Union Jack flutter in the air above a 
wood. 


PART IV—THE STOCKADE 


CHAPTER XVI—NARRATIVE CONTIN- 
UED BY THE DOCTOR: HOW THE 
SHIP WAS ABANDONED. 

It was about half-past one—three bells 


in the sea phrase—that the two boats 
went ashore from the Hispaniola. The 
captain, the squire and I were talking 


matters over in the cabin. liad there 
been a breath of wind, we should have 
fallen on the six mutineers who were left 
aboard with slipped our cable, and put 
away to sea, But the wind was wanting; 
and, to complete our helplessness, down 
came Hunter with the news that Jim 
Hiawkins had sl pped into a boat and was 
gone ashore with the rest. 

It never occurred to us to doubt Jim 
Hawkins: but we were alarmed for his 
safety. With the men in the temper they 
were in, it seemed an even chance if we 


should see the lad again We ran on 
deck. The 3; h was bubbling in the 
seams; the hasty stench of the place 


turned me sik if ever man smelt fever 
and dysentery, it was in that abominable 
anchorage The six scoundrels were sit- 
ting grumbling under a sail in the fore- 
castle; we could see the gigs made 
fast, and a man sitting in each, hard by 
where the river runs in. One of them was 
whistling ‘‘Lillibullero.”’ 

Waiting was a strain; and it was de- 
cided that Hunter and I should go ashore 
with the jolly-boat, in quest of informa- 
tion. The gigs had leaned to their right; 
but Hunter and I pulled straight in, in 
the direction of the stockade upon the 
chart. The two who were left guarding 
their boats seemed in a bustle at our ap- 
pearance; ‘‘Lillibullero” stopped off, and [ 
could see the pair discussing what they 
ought to do. Had they gone and told 
Silver, all might have turned out differ- 
ently: but they had their orders, I sup- 
pose, and decided to sit quietly where 
they were and hark back again to ‘“‘Lilli- 
bullero.” 

There was a slight bend in the coast, 
and I steered so as to put it between us; 
even, before we landed we had thus lost 
sight of the gigs. I jumped out, and came 
as near running as I durst, with a big silk 
handkerchief under my hat for coolness’ 
sake, and a brace of pistols ready primed 
for safety. 

I had not gone a hundred yards when I 
came on the stockade. 

This was how it was: A spring of clear 
water rose almost at the top of a knoll. 
Well, on the knoll, and enctosing the 
Spring, they had clapped a _ stout log 
house, fit to hold two sccre people on a 
pinch, and loop holed for musketry on 
every side. All round this they had 
cleared a wide space, and then the thing 
Was completed by a paling six feet high, 
without door or opening, too strong to pull 
down without time and labor, and too 
Open to shelter the besiegers. The peo- 
ple in the log house had them in every 
Way; they stood quiet in shelter and shot 
the others like partridges. All they want- 
ed was a good watch and food; for, short 
of a complete surprise, they might have 
held the place against a regiment. 

What particularly took my fancy was 
the spring. For, though we had a good 
enough place of it in the cabin of the 
Hispaniola, with plenty of arms and am- 
munition, and things to eat, and excellent 
wines, there had been one thing over- 
looked—we had no water. I was think- 


ashore 








ing this over, when there came ringing 
over the island the ery of a man at the 
point of death. I was not new to violent 
death—I have served his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, and got a wound 
mvself at Fontenoy—but I know my pulse 
went dot and carry one. “Jim Hawkins 
is gone"’ was my first thought. 

It is something to have been an old sol- 
dier, but more still to have been a doctor. 
There is no time to dilly-dally in our 
work. And so now I made up my mind 
instantly, and with no time lost returned 
to the shore, and jumped on board the 
joliy-boat. 

By good fortune, Hunter pulled a good 
oar. We made the water fly; and the 
boat was soon alongside, and 1 aboard 
the schooner. 

I found them all shaken, as was nat- 
ural. The squire was sitting down, as 
white as a sheet, thinking of the harm 
he had led us to, the good soul; and one 
of the six forecastle’ hands was little bet- 
ter. 

“There's a man,” says Captain Smol- 
lett, nodding towards him, “new to this 
work. He came nigh-hand fainting, doc- 
tor, when he heard the cry. Another touch 
of the rudder, and that man would join 
us.”’ 

I told my plan to the captain, and be- 
tween us we settled on the details of its 
accomplishment. 

We put old Redruth in the gallery be- 
tween the cabin and the forecastle, with 
three or four loaded muskets and a mat- 
tress for protection. Hunter brought the 
boat around under the stern port, and 
Joyce and I set to work loading her with 
powder tins, muskets, bags of biscuits, 
kegs of pork, a cask of cognac, and my 
invaluable medicine chest. 

In the meantime, the squire and the 
captain stayed on deck, and the latter 
hailed the coxswain, who was the prin- 
cipal man aboard, 

“Mr. Hands,” he said, ‘‘here are two of 
us with a brace of pistols each. If any 
one of you six makes a signal of any de- 
scription, that man’s dead.” 

They were a good deal taken aback; 
and, after a little consultation, one and 
all tumbled down the fore companion, 
thinking, no doubt, to take us on the rear. 
But when they saw Redruth waiting for 
them in the sparred gallery, they went 
about ship at once, and a head popped out 
again on deck. 

“Down, dog!”’ cries the captain. 

And the head popped back again; and 
we heard no more, for a time, of these 
six very faint-hearted seamen. 

By this time, tumbling things in as they 
came, we had the jolly boat loaded as 
much as. we dared. Joyce and I got 
through the stern port, and we made for 
shore again, as fast as oars could take us. 

This second trip fairly aroused the 
watchers along shore. ‘‘Lillibullero’’ was 
dropped again; and just before we lost 
sight of them behind the little point, one 
of them whipped ashore and disappeared. 
I had half a mind to change my plan and 
destroy their boats, but I feared that Sil- 
ver and the others might be close at 
hand, and all might very well be lost by 
trying for too much. 

We had soon touched land in the same 
Place as before, and set to provision the 
block house. All three made the first 
journey, heavily laden, and tossed our 





stores over the palisade. Then, leaving 
Joyce to guard them—one man, to be 
sure, but with half a dozen muskets— 
Hunter and I returned to the jolly boat, 
and loaded ourselves once more. So we 
proceeded without pausing to take breath, 
till the whole cargo was bestowed, when 
the two servants took up their position in 
the block house, and I, with all my power, 
sculled back to the Hispaniola. 

That we should have risked a second 
boat load seems more daring than it real- 
ly was. They had the advantage of num- 
bers, of course, but we had the advantage 
of arms. Not one of the men ashore had 
a musket, and before they could get with- 
in range for pistol “shooting, we flattered 
ourselves we should be able to give a good 
acocunt of a half dozen at least 

The squire was waiting for me at the 
stern window, all his faintness gone from 
him. He caught the painter and made it 
fast, and we fell to loading the boat for 
our very lives. Pork, powder, and biscuit 
was the ,cargo, with only a musket and a 
cutlass apiece for the squire and me and 
Redruth and the captain. The rest of 
the arms and powder we dropped over- 
board in two fathoms and a half of water, 
so that we could see the bright steel shin- 
ing far below us in the sun, on the clean, 
sandy bottom. 

By this time the tide was beginning to 
ebb, and the ship was swinging round to 
her anchor. Voices were heard faintly 
hallooing in the direction of the two gigs; 
and though this reassured us for Joyce 
and Hunter, who were well to the east- 
ward, it warned our party to be off. 

Redruth retreated from his place in the 
gallery, and dropped into the boat, which 
we then brought around to the ship's 
counter, to be handier for Captain Smol- 
lett. 

“Now, men,” said he, ‘‘do you hear 
me?” 

There was no answer from the fore- 
castle. 

“It's to you, Abraham Gray 
I am speaking.”’ 

Still no reply. 

“Gray,” resumed Mr. Smollett, a little 
louder, “I am leaving this ship, and I or- 
der you to follow your captain. I know 
you are a good man at bottom, and I 
daresay not one of the lot of you's as bad 
as he makes out. I have my watch here 
in my hand; I give you thirty seconds to 
join me in.” 

There was a pause. 

“Come, my fine fellow,” continued the 
captain, ‘“‘don’t hang so long in stays. I'm 
risking my life, and the lives of these 
good gentlemen every second,” 

There was a sudden scuffle, a sound of 
blows, and out burst Abraham Gray, with 
a knife cut on the side of the cheek, and 
came running to the captain, like a dog 
to the whistle. 

“I'm with you, sir,” said he. 

And the next moment he and the cap- 
tain had dropped aboard of us, and we 
had shoved off and given way. 

We were clear out of the ship; but not 
yet ashore in our stockade. 


it’s to you 


(Continued next week ) 


An Appropriate Christmas Present 


It is not too early to think of holiday 
gifts. Christmas will soon be here. 

About the most appropriate Christmas 
present for your friends who live in the 
country, or are interested in the farm and 
farm things, is a year’s subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Orders for such holiday gifts are now 
being received. These gift subscriptions 
will begin with the Christmas issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Copy of this holiday 
number will be mailed to the subscriber 
so it will reach him during the holiday 
season. At the same time, we will mail 
your friend an appropriate holiday card. 
On this card,is written the name of the 
person who is sending, the subscription as 
a present. 

The average Christmas present is often 
neither practical or even usable. Not so 
with a subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
It brings to your friend each week a mes- 
sage of inspiration and practical help. If 
he has left the farm, it will recall pleasant 
memories. it carries a weekly reminder of 
your kindly interest in and good wishes 
for your friend—fifty-two times during the 
year. Nowhere else can one spend $1 to 
such good advantage. 

Subscription orders for Christmas pres- 
ents should be sent now, as early as pos- 
sible. Give both your own name and the 
name of the person to whom you wish the 
paper sent. 





Cattle Siaughtered and Condemned—iIt 
is estimated that a total of 100,000,000 
meat animals are being killed each year 
in the United States. During the year 
ending June 30, 1915, 58,000,000 were killed 
in plants under federal inspection, and it 
is believed that this is about 60 per cent 
of the total number slaughtered. The 
federal inspectors condemned 299,958 ani- 
mals as being unfit for food for human 
use, and 644,688 were condemned in part. 
Tuberculosis was the chief cause for con- 
demnation, hog cholera being the cause 
for the next largest loss. Federal meat in- 
spection is costing more than $3,000,000 
yearly, the inspection including both ani- 
mals and carcasses and imported meat 
products. 








Why Not be Happy 
While Making 
Your Pile? 


Read the same paper Millions of 
Farmers read; a paper that really 
helps people THINK and LIVE 
cheerful. 

You are looking for happiness; every 


human being is. Try the Farm Journal 
method for getting it. 5 years $1. 


Or send today for free sample of Farm Journal 
an’ free copy of Poor Richard Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


GOOD MEN WANTED 


at once to learn the auto.business Big future for you or 
anyone who makes himself an auto expert. You learn here 
or doing the work yourself, Lifetume opportunity to learn 
the highest and most expensive aute work ever given. 

Omaha s NEW Auto be College, the largest ofits kind 

















in the west, bile men of 
Omaha. giving the highest and finest practical auto train- 
ing work to be Amencan found any- 
where. Experi- enced repair- 
men come and take exactly 
same course to become ex- 
perts. We teach expert work 

You get higher training here 
than you ¢ a’ any regular 
auto repair Cellege sh we have 


OD, 
equipment that they don't have, and {utructors who teach 
you principles that they don’t even know 
$900 to $3,000 a YEAR, Salary or Bus. Profits 
in Repairshop or Garage, or as Salesmen, Factory Testers, 
Chauffeurs, Repairmen, Starter Experts or Garage Manager 
Ifever you are going to make a change to get into a higher 
paying and more pleasant line of work, DO IT NOW, the 
Opportunities are the best now that they have ever been. 
Take our wonderful training course now until you are com- 
petent. and then go right intothe automobile business from 
here. Positions now open needing capable men, and we 
want some good men at once to take up this work 
Special$50 course in Elec Starting & Tractioneering FREE 
with regularcourse Learn here in 6wks.ormore Tutftion 
small. Life scholarship. Work easy and interesting Many 
make expenses while learning Free catalog at once. 


American Auto College, 5,4; AutoBldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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; Tee) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
pet AMER!  oStRONG, PiG-TIGHT 
the Factory 

D >ct } Made of Open Hearth wire, 

ir ct} heavily gaivanized—a strong, 

durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 

sisting fence. Sold direct to the’ 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 

Here’sa few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence - 12 cts. a rod. 

47-inch Farm Fence 18 cts. a rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence - 24 cts. a rod. 
Ss ial Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 

and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 

money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 236 Muncie, Ind. 



























com you re any more 
fence write for facts and 


inch ECONOMY Hog Fence 
at 12)4c. per rod. = 
yi ia other styles and prices. 
fi ving, WRITE NOW, to 
era Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
A oi!) 7861 industrial St., Peoria, iv. 


FENCE 


CENTS A ROD for 
@ 2%-inch bigh fence; 
18% c.a rod for47-in. 
poops ;3OXKe.ar poy om 

ea poultry fence. Jpen 
a earths Galvanized wire.@ Soild 















the farmer on 30 days 

rare v TRIAL. Barbed Wire, $0 
$1.59. Catalog free. 
ERLOGKING FENCE CO 


MORTON, ILLS. 


BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


name on pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


Send 
> New cata 
A =. 5 F REE 
rod u 
eign she Sedu. freealso, Address. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Ce., Dept. 72 seenemmeates 


ALSIKES:: 


Asie ae: so Tienethy eh so a gee ~3 alsi on a big 

. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 10 page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., Bos 54s Clarinda, lowa 


























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Points of a Poland China 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





full; should project beyond and come 


the judge of Poland China hogs would 


select a hog among several representa- 
full on each side 
the true type of Poland China has four 
white feet, but I do not know Now much 


Should the legs be long or short, 
should the Poland China stand high on 











‘wipe 





What type should the ears 


The preferred type of 
has six white points, 








desire only the six white points. 


scale of points, which 


hone large, coarse 
as above knee: pasterns long 
. crooked or weak 
in or out of straight line; legs 


toes spreading or crooked 
to bear up weight of ani- 


close to and covering the body well, 
clipped, evenly distributed over 





jaw, white on feet and tip of 
few small, clear white spots 


on > anim: b f si > : 
control of the animal, both of same Solid black, more than 
spots, a grizzled or speckled appear- 


boars two years old and over, if in 


=~ 


than 500 pounds; sows same age and 


lower jaw, so that lower line will be less than 400 pounds; 


Riek Pega rg sows, 200 pounds: hoars and 
sows six months old 


line of lower jaw, and 





Action easy, vigor- 








testicles should be of same size, and 
carriage readily seen, and yet not too 


Objections—Slow, 





males, testicles not easily 





too large, or only one showing. 


nty of room for vital or- scurf, scales or sores, soft and mel- 


breast-bone extend 


to 


feeding qualities. 
Unhealthy skin, scaly, 
wrinkly, scabby or harsh: flabbiness 
inches between forelegs 
large, full-grown hog 

; deafness, partial or total. 
Disposition—Quiet, 


top or either end of breast-bone; 


to 


Objections—Cross, restless, vicious 


<a 


slightly arched, carrying same width 
from shoulder to ham surface, even, 
smooth, free from lumps, creases or 


oad 


Symmetry of points 


indicating well-sprung ribs, DISQUALIFICATIO 
Form—tU pright 


oulder, and should not fill at junc- 
chest; crease back of shoulders and over 


animal walks on pastern joints 


Objections—Narrow, Size—China build, or not two-thirds large 


blindness, caused by defective eyes, or 
of fat or loose and wrinkled 
as shoulder and ham. 


Vedigree—Not eligible to record. 





New Poultry Bulletins—The 
department of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
issued two new 











he bulletins give the plans, specifications 
should have to 
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Canning Business Grows—In an address 
before the Western Canners’ Association, 
at Chicago, recently, George E. Stocking, 


tA - Fs! 





connecting ham 
canners of the United States did a busi- 
ness of $100,000,000 last year, which is a 
increase over the previous 
Most of the canned frults and vegetables 
are used in this country, he said, although 
Europe has been calilng for them. 


: y narrow, pinched, 
sagging or flabby; flank thin, tucked 
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Our Weekly Market ater 


Chicago, December 6, 1915.—Everywhere 


money is plentiful, and interest rates rule 


very low in most parts of the country, the 
Chicago still making loans at 31% 
to 415 


banks 
netting 


per cent. Farm mortgages 


51, to 6 per cent are a favorite investment 








with careful investors, and ‘‘war shares” 
are less active than a short time ago. In 
Wa igton, plans are being laid out for 
a world-wide campaign to secure and hold 
foreign trade The great event in the 
grain trade is the recent announcement 
of the Canadian government that all his 

grade wheat hold in elevators from Fort 


to the Atlantic 

the government 
request made by 
government to provide within 
liberal supply of choice 
the price to be fixed on 
a fair basis by the Canadian government. 
Canada has harvested the greatest wheat 
crop in its history, and the yield per acre 
of 234.8 bushels, was the greatest ever re- 
corded by any country. Its wheat crop 
aggregated 886,000,000 bushels, and it is 
estimated that for its home consumption 
about 80,990,000 bushels.are needed, while 
the surplus for export is estimated at 
220,000,000 bushels. Already well over 
135,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat have 
passed through Chicago for export. Wheat 
crops in Australia and India fell below 
expectations, and the British government 
wants more from Canada than usual. <A 
duty of 10 cents a bushel stands in the 
way of Canadian wheat competing with 
our wheat for home use. Immediately af- 
ter the announcement of the Canadian 
government, wheat advanced in Chicago 
and elsewhere, but eased off a little later, 
selling at much higher prices than a year 
ago. The visible wheat supply in the 
United States made a gain of 6,176,060 
bushels in a recent week, the amount in 
sight being over 46,000,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 74,086,000 busheis a year ago. 
There is an active corn trade, and prices 
have advanced, placing values recently 
about 14 cents higher than at the low time 
in October. Corn supplies are light, and 
corn is being shipped from Oklahoma and 
Kansas to lowa. Oats are bullish, and 
wheat had a boom late in the week, prices 
going materially higher. 

Timothy seed sold at $5 to $7.75 per 100 
pounds, clover seed at $10 to $19 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $2.02% to $2.06% 
per bushel. Potatoes sold at 57 to 66 
cents per bushel. Butter sold at 26 to 33 
cents per pound for firsts to extras, with 
extras to grocers at 36 cents for tubs and 
37 cents for prints. Fresh eggs brought 
29 to 30 cents per dozen, while extras sold 
at 3414 cents for fillers and 35% cents for 
cartons. 

Cattle have been shipped to market for 
many weeks with extreme liberality, the 
main influence being an unwillingness up- 
on the part of owners to take the risk in- 
volved by wintering their light-weight, 
thin summer and autumn pastured stock. 
The remarkable predominance of soft corn 
with poor feeding quality in the northern 
part of the corn belt, combined with the 
sharply advanced prices for good feeding 
new corn, has sent large numbers of cheap 
and fair to middling warmed-up and 
short-fed cattle to market prematurely, 
and by far the greater part of the cattle 
marketed had to go at prices much below 
those paid for well fattened offerings. The 
recent extreme range.of steer prices ex- 
tended from $4.40 to $10.65 for the poorest 
to the best, with but a small proportion 
selling higher than $9.50, and great num- 
bers taken at $6 to $8. A year ago steers 
were selling at an extreme range of from 
$5.75 to $10.35, but at that time it was 
possible to ship stockers and feeders into 
feeding districts, while this year this has 
been forbidden on account of the quaran- 
tines rendered necessary by the wide prev- 
alence of the foot and mouth disease 
Northern Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
have been furnishing a liberal share of 
the cattle fed for some time on soft corn, 
and they have shown poor dressing when 
on the hooks. The best cattle have been 
held back, as is usual every year, for the 
Christmas holiday trade, but they are so 
few in number as to cut little figure in 
the general market. Very few high-grade 
young heifers or cows are being marketed, 
owners reserving them for breeding pur- 
poses, and in the country grade cows are 
selling around $80 per head, and Hereford, 
Angus and Short-horn calves at weaning 
time around $30 to $40 each. Steers have 


William, on Lake 
coast, has seized by 
as a consequence of the 
the British 
a short time a 
northern wheat, 


yverior 
’ 





been 


been selling on the Chicago market at 
$4.50 to $6.45 for light-weight grassers; 
$6.50 to $7.45 for warmed-up lots; $7.50 


to $8.95 for short-fed lots; $9 to $10 for 
good fat beeves, and $10.10 to $10.65 for 
choice to fancy heavy steers, with a sale 
of twenty-seven head that averaged 1,639 
pounds, at $10.65. Butchering cows and 
heifers were taken at $4.60 to $9.50, with 
a sale of thirty-five fancy yearling heifers 
that averaged 990 pounds, at $9.50, but 
very few heifers were prime enough to 
bring over $8.25, while the best cows 
brought $7.25. Cutters went at $4.10 to 
$4.60, canners at $2.75 to $4, and bulls at 
$4.10 to Calves were traded in at 
a range of $4 to $10.50, according to weight 
and grade. A few Christmas cattle ar- 








en 6 
d1.29 


rived, and a sale was made of twelve head 


| that had been intended for the Inter; 





= 


as 
tional Live Stock Exposition, at $11.50 per 
100 pounds, their average weight tb. ng 


1,540 pounds. 

Hogs have kept coming to market 
extremely large numbers, and by far 
principal share of the daily runs has }, 
made up of underweight hogs and pigs 
all sizes and weights. Recent aver 
weights of the receipts were the smalles 
on record, the arrivals in a week ave 
ing’ but 180 pdunds, comparing with 
pounds a week earlier, 194 pounds a mont 
ago, 221 pounds two months ago, 
pounds three months ago, and 214 pound 
The hogs average none too 








a year ago. 

well in quality, showing unmistakable ey. 
idence of poor keeping, soft corn being 
held largely responsible. So few p 


corn-fed barrows of heavy weight aday ted 
to the eastern shipping requirements are 
showing up on the market, that these of- 
ferings sell readily at a liberal premium 
over the best prices for the hogs of light 
weight. But, badly as the light hogs se¢jj 
mere pigs outdo them by far in ti 

clining tendency, and these have had a 
tremendous decline since the downw: 

movement was. started. The Chicago 





packers have been making enormous prof- 
and 


its by buying the underweight hogs 
converting them into bacon, which r+ 
as high as at the time of the year when 
hogs sold the highest. Canadian huvyers 
have been large buyers of pigs in the Chi- 





cago market, too, and these youngsters 
were shipped in frozen condition to Eng- 
land. Pigs and underweights were and 


still are shipped liberally from 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


northern 
On some 


days receipts ran as high as ninety head 
to the car. Last week saw greatly in- 
creased receipts of hogs and pigs, and 


Wednesday’s receipts of 62,785 hogs were 
the largest for any day of the year. Late 
in the week, prices advanced, and hogs 
brought $5.50 to $7, while pigs sold at $5 
to $5.75. The best light shipping hogs 
sold around $6.60 to $6.70. 

Desirable offerings of lambs, yearlings 
and sheep have been commanding most 
of the time, unusually high prices, because 
of the meager supplies and the good de- 
mand from local slaughterers. Receipts 
continue on a very much smaller 
than in most former years, and this is 
sufficient explanation of why sales of fat 
flocks of favorite weights are at such ex- 
tremely high prices. Of course, fat lambs 
of medium weights are by far the best 
sellers, with nowhere near enough offered 
to meet the requirements of the trade, 
and it seems strange that at such a time 
so many thin and only half fattened lambs 
are being hurried to market, as they have 
to be disposed of at a big discount. Then 
numerous sheepmen make _ the -serious 
mistake of holding on too long, for extra 
heavy lambs are discriminated against by 
killers all the time. Those averaging 
around 90 pounds have to be sold below 
top prices, and the lambs averaging from 
100 to 110 pounds have to go at a much 
greater discount. Feeding lambs have 
been selling at the Wisconsin feeding sta- 
tions at $8.40 per 100 pounds for flocks 
averaging around 69 pounds, these carry- 
ing enough flesh to enable purchasers to 
return them to market in the course of 
forty to fifty days. Late sales were made 
of lambs at $6.50 to yearlings 
$5.85 to $7.50, wethers at $5.75 to $ 
ewes at $4 to $6.10, bucks at $4.25 to $5. 

Horses were marketed moderately last 
week, and this checked weakness in prices. 
The inferior to fair kinds were salable at 
$25 to $100, with drivers quoted at $100 to 
$200, wagoners at $150 to $200, and chunks 
with weight at $210 to $240. There was a 
good demand for both horses and pack 
and harness mules for the French army. 


scale 
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$9.25, 














For Top Market 
Prices, Consign 


Your Live Stock 


to 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
& CO. 


LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION 


Chicago, So. Omaha, Sioux City, 
Kansas City, So. St. Joseph, 
S. St. Paul, Denver, E. St. Louis, 
E. Buffalo, Fort Worth, El Paso 
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‘DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec. 15—O. G. Mosely, Hudson, fowa. 
Dec. 16—Zobel Bros., Dysart, lowa. 
D i7—O. M. Healy & Sons, Muscatine, 


wa; Sale at Marshalltown. 
D 21—John If Jansen, Alton, Iowa. 
R. Sheldon and J. O. Blakes- 





le at Abingdon, Il. 
nd 24--lowa 





: Breeders’ Assn., at 
Des ‘Moi nes; EK. R. Silliman, Colo, lowa, 
Manager. 
Mar. 6—J. A. ilgour, Sterling, Il. 





> .13—V. L. 1 kin & Sons, 

Mar. 14—G. H. Burge, Mt. 
15—Wm. Herkelmann, 

Mar. 17—H. 


Albia, Ia. 
Vernon, Iowa. 
Elwood, lowa. 
Walnut, lIa., 


M r 


Prichard & Son, 


ind C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
‘Avoca, la. 
May 23—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
May 24—M. W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 


Mar. 28- J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 
Mar. 29—U a Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
1asdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 





Mar. 5y0— A 
iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Dec. 7—Dispersion sale of W. J. Miller 
herd of Angus, at Newton, Iowa, 
May 17—W. A. McHenry, Denison, Iowa. 
y A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
May "25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


PERCHERONS. 
Jan. 5—Geo. Hirschman, Pierson, Iowa, 
and I. H. Van Norsdel, Kingsley, Jowa. 
Sale at Sioux City, Iowa. Dispersion 


Jan. 25—S. G. Hagerty and DL. & CG lL 

Rigby, Stanwood, Iowa. 

lar. 7—E. J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa. 
DRAFT HORSES. 

b. 8—Spring Stallion Show, 

nent of Agriculture. 

Feb. 9 and 16—I9wa Draft Horse Breed- 

ers’ Asosciation, State Fair Grounds, 

Des Moines. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan, 4—H. A. MecCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Jan. 4—W. W. Reynolds, Doon, lowa. 
Jan. 5—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 
gan. 6— He ko Gruia, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 7—E. . alkins, Ruthven, Iowa. 
Jan. 11—A,. 5, & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 


Iowa. 
Shanks, 





Feb. by Depart- 


Jan. 12—W. N. Worthington, 
Minn. 
Jan. 13—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
T 





Jan : Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Jan. 2 Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 21—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 


Jan. 27—G rant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—A. Schrage & Son, Bristow, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Walitemeyer Bros., Melbourne, Ia. 
Feb. 2—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 


Feb. 38—\W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Jas. Younie & Son, Hawarden, 


lowa. 
Feb. 4—Mrs. G. 
ford, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. 7—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Feb. 8—S. 0. Smalling, Laporte City, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, lowa. 
Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
iowa. 

eb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, ‘7 
Feb. 1i7—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
ee 7—J. G. ReQuilkin, La Porte City, 

owa. 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 19—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Dak. 
Feb, 24A—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 
’ A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Carroll, Iowa. 
‘Colton, Ss. D. 


H. Purdy & Son, Rock- 





2 E. i iandley, 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., 
Instead of March 3d. 
PCLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Jan, 25—F. L. Powell, Algona, Iowa. 
Jan. 283—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
Feb. 1—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, Ia. 
Feb. 9—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 14—Ida Rogness & Son, Hills, Minn. 
Feb. 14—R. R. Blake, Dalas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 


owa., 
Feb. 17—C. H. Porter & Son, Eagle Grove, 


Feb. 21—Jas. Lawier, Clare, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb, 22--J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—\V. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Jowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

Jan, 26—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 


Jan. 26—C. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


‘Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after paces aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, offers 
Duroc Jersey boars and gilts from his old 
established herd, that has produced some 
of the best of the breed, including Golden 
Model 2d, noted show boar and sire of 
prize winners. See ad and write or visit 
Mr. Bennethum if interested in buying.— 
Advertising Notice. 

J. H. Watson, Madrid, Iowa, has been 
advertising Poland China boars for sale, 
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of choice big type breeding and good indi- 
vidual merit. They include several fall 
boars that are real herd headers. Mr. 
Watson has an old established herd, and 
has been breeding them big and smooth 
a long time. Write or visit him if inter- 
ested in buying.—Advertising Notice. 


A number of good Duroc 
can be had by calling on or writing to T. 
E. Bly, of Brewster, Minn. Among them 
are two extra good fall boars sired by the 
champion High Model. Boars of their 
equal are not plentiful early in the sea- 
son; and at this late a date, it would be 
necessary to exercise much search to find 
any to compare with them. Mr. Bly has 
spring boars also to offer. Write him at 
once if interested.—Advertising Notice. 


Jersey boars 


J. A. Spangler, Creston, Iowa, advise, 
us that he still has some good Hampshiré 
boars for sale. They are of much the same 
breeding that made the Maxwell & Span- 
gler herd popular, when pigs from this 
herd won the silver trophy at the Iowa 
State Fair. Mr. Spangler is located just 
outside of Creston, to the east, and will 
be glad to have prospective buyers come 
and see what he has. See ad, and write 
for other particulars if interested in buy- 
ing good Hampshires.—Advertising Notice. 


Cc. & C. T. Van Lint, Pella, Iowa, are ad- 
vertising Ruen ducks, from their prize 
winning flock, which won first at the 
Iowa State Fair, and also first at the 
Iowa State Poultry Show, at Davenport, 
Iowa. This firm has not only made a suec- 
cess of raising good Rouen ducks, but are 
also making a success raising Scotch 
Short-horns. They have a prize winning 
son of Villager at the head of their herd. 
Write them if interested, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


Mr. W. N. Shanks, the noted Duroc Jer- 
sey breeder of Worthington, Minn., has in 
training another great lot of sows and 
gilts for his approaching sale, January 
12th. It is up in keeping with the best 
he has yet been able to produce. High 
Model must now be recognized as a peer 
among the greatest sires of the breed. 
His get is going forward and reproducing 
itself to such a noticeable extent that the 
comment is general as to the predominat- 
ing influence of this blood. Twenty-five 
sows will be sold in the sale, bred to 
High Model. Ten of them are by King the 
Colonel. Get your name on the list early 
for a catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

In sending remittance for his quarterly 
advertisement, M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Ia., 
who has made a wonderful record as a 


‘ breeder of big type Poland Chinas, says: 


“We still have a number of good boars 
to sell. Some of them are excellent herd 
boar prospects, and there are a lot of 
good, husky farm boars, weighing up to 
275 pounds, and priced to sell at from $25 
to $40. Iam shipping to George F. Brand 
Columbia City, Ind., today, four hogs, and 
have recently ‘received orders from W. G. 
Evans, of Columbus, Ga., and from Put- 
nam & Norman, New Orleans, La.; also 
from 8S. G. Hitchcock, of Uhrichsville, O., 
besides a number to nearby points in 
Iowa.”” Mr. Hancher will be glad to de- 
scribe and quote prices on his pigs, and 
our readers can absolutely rely on the 
prices quoted.—A@dvertising Notice. 


COTTINGHAM’S DUROC SOW SALE. 

On December 18th, Wirt A. Cottingham 
sells forty head of bred sows, of the choic- 
est blood lines, at his farm, near Trivoli, 
Til. He draws heavily upon his original 
foundation, stock in order to raise the 
standard of his offering and to make an 
offering that will satisfy the public. They 
are all sired by good herd sires—lIllinois 
Wonder, a son of that great producing 
sire, Nebraska Wonder, a herd sire prized 
so highly by Bigelow & Son that he is 
not for sale. Twenty of the gilts are sired 
by this good yearling boar, and a number 
of the mature sows sell bred to him. W. 
A.’s Chief is included in the sale, and is 
the sire of many lots in the sale. He will 
be found in the best form for future use- 
fulness, and will doubtless sell at a bar- 
gain in the sale. Cherry’s Prince sired 
three good, mature sows and other nice 
colored, shapy sows are sired by W. A.’s 
Colonel. The young gilts are mostly of 
April farorw, and are uniform in size and 
color, and sell bred to the Waltemeyer 
bred boar, Grand Model 14th. This mat- 
ing should produce valuable Durocs. Re- 
member that Mr. Cottingham is a worthy, 
reliable breeder, deserving of liberal pat- 
ronage. The date is December 18th.— 
Advertising Notice. 


JANSEN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

Another reminder of the approaching 
Short-horn sale, to be held by John E. 
Jansen, of Alton, Iowa, December 21st. It 
is an offering of nearly all red cattle, 
cattle possessing much scale. They are 
the kind that will appeal to every good 
farmer who is anxious to make the most 
of his opportunity in farming high-priced 
land. One seldom sees a nicer lot of 
young stuff than Mr. Jansen will sell. 
They are the thick sort, with lots of real 
Short-horn character. His cows have been 
breeding regularly, which has given him 
a good-sized herd ‘trom the few which he 
started with. A number are of the popu- 
lar Generosity tribe—sple endid, thick, 
meaty cattle. Their sires being Vulcan. 
Banft's Hero, and Choice Knight. Elvira’s 
3eauty is one of the top things in the 
auction. She possesses nearly all the 
requirements of a good Scotch cow._ She 
is by Vulean, and out of Elvira’s Lass, 
by Imp. Nonpareil, her grand-dam being 
Imp. Elvira’s Rose 22d, by Count St. 
Clair. One of the young bulls in the sale 
is out of Elvira’s Beauty, and he is about 
the best of the twelve. Elvira’s Beauty 
is the right sort to tie to. Something like 
seven daughters of Banff’s Hero are listed, 
and every one a good one. It is safe in 
saying that no breeder can accomplish 
what Mr. Jansen has without the use of 
good bulls. Furthermore, when he laid 
the foundation for his herd, he did not buy 
many cows, but he bought good ones. 
Really, it is no accident that he shouid 
have good, honest cattle to sell. The of- 
fering will not be put in high flesh, but 
will be in A-1 breeding condition. Six 
of the young bulls are of strong, servicable 
ages, a very rugged lot. Some real good 





prospects are among the six spring bull 
calves. Choice Knight, the sire of all the 


young things, is also listed. He is rather ! 


thin to bring” his worth. To jucge him by 
his get in the sale, he is worth a good 
price. He is one of the most richly bred 
Scotch Miss Ramsdens to be found. This 
is a sale that will pay those wanting 
Short-horns not to overlook. Mr. Jansen 
is not widely known. He is a gentleman 
who has been paying strict attention to 
business. He is on the right track. Don’t 
forget his sale. Ask for the catalog. Read 
the advertisement in this issue.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


DISPERSION SALE OF MILKING 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Please read the advertisement on anoth- 
er page of this issue, of Mr. Henry Heb- 
bel, of Windom, Minn., announcing the 
dispersion of his herd of fine, large milk- 
ing Short-horns. Mr. Hebbel began his 
Short-horn career by the purchase of the 
one cow Beauty, a very fine specimen of 
the milking Short-horn. She was bred 
by S. S. Earhart, of Indiana, and she de- 
scends from the cow Imp. Rosemary, com- 
ing down through the noted cow 2d ‘Louan 
of Tippecanoe, by Breastplate 3d, one of 
J. H. Pickering’s best productions. It 
was Breastplate that sold fer $6,000, and 
it was two of the cows from Louan of 
Tipecanoe that were purchased by Mrs. 
Kimberly, of West Liberty, Iowa, for $3,000 
each. Mr. Hebbel has a very select offer- 
ing. It has been carefully husbanded, 
and it is needless to say it has been most 
profitable. The three young bulls are very 
choice. Individual merit is the para- 
mount issue. The herd is all red. Ad- 
vancing years and lack of accommoda- 
tions necessitate the sale. It is an offer- 
ing of honest cattle that should interest 
many. Read the announcement.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


HEALY & SONS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Bates cattle of the purest strains can 
be obtained in Healy & Sons’ sale, at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, on December 17th. In 
fact, they have retained and secured the 
very best known Bates tribes, and con- 
tinued to breed them. This sale affords 
the opportunity for our readers to obtain 
the very best tribes and blood lines in the 
United States. Milking qualities have 
been given special attention, and buyers 
wanting to inject some of these dual pur- 
pose qualities should look after the young 
bulls in the sale. Fifteen head are in- 
cluded, the major part sired by the pure 
Ba bull, King Roguish Eyes 385778. He 
has proven a very uniform sire, and im- 
parts his qualities with great regularity. 
Messrs. Healy have practiced inbreeding 
to some extent, and they have fixed and 
intensified the good qualities of their ani- 
mals by so doing. Many cows sell with 
calves at foot, as the herd is most prolific. 
Our readers will find the entire offering a 
useful, dual purpose lot, well suited to 
the needs of the progressive afrmer. The 
sale affords the opportunity. Write for 
the catalog and valuable blood lines in- 
cluded. The sale is December 17th.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS FOR 
* SALE. 


Our readers desiring to buy Poland Chi- 
nas of the large, prolific type will be in- 
terested in the new advertisement of L. S. 
Fisher & Son, of Edgewood, Iowa. These 
gentlemen have been breeding big type 
Poland Chinas of quality as well as size, 
for a number of years, having one of the 
best big type herds in that section of Iowa, 
and their new advertisement shows what 
they have at this time. With reference 
to them, they say: “We still have a 
number of husky 225 to 250-pound spring 
boars on hand, and also one October year- 
ling that is a real herd header. They are 
either Giant Wonder boars or boars out 
of Giant Wonder dams, and breeders who 
have seen this good sire say that they like 
him better than his brother, Grand Mas- 
ter, the noted Hassler boar that just sold 
for $2,500, which we think is a pretty good 
record for Giant Wonder. We believe the 
boars we have will please, and we will be 
glad to show them to prospective buyers 
or to answer correspondence with regard 
to sending description and price.” Our 
readers will find Messrs. Fisher to have 
good stock, and to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and we feel sure that those who 
have business dealings with them will be 
more than satisfied.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS AND POLAND 
CHINA BOARS. 

J. A. Benson, Sheldon, Iowa, who is 
known not only as a live stock auctioneer 
in a number of states, but also as a breed- 
er of Short-horn cattle and Poland China 
hogs, writes us that he has good bulls and 
boars to offer, and that he will be glad to 
have Wallaces’ Farmer readers arrange 
to come to see them, or he will be pleased 
to describe and quote prices on either by 
mail. Sprucemead Farm is only one- 
fourth of a mile from the depot at Shel- 
don, and he will be glad to meet you if 
you will notify him of your coming. He 
will appreciate your writing him what you 
want in the way of either a bull or a boar, 
and will be glad to tell you exactly what 
he has, giving accurate description, if you 
are not able to visit the farm.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

POLAND CHINA BOARS. 

If any of Wallaces’ Farmer readers are 
looking for a real high class Poland China 
boar, we direct their attentoin to the herd 
of F. L. Powell’s, of Algona, Iowa. He 
has a half dozen that are simply great. 
Such size with smoothness is rarely found. 
Some $100 pigs are among them, but less 
will buy them. In all there are fourteen 
for sale, and not one of an inferinor na- 
ture. They are principally the get of 
Long Smooth Wonder, one of the largest 
ever sized by the noted Smooth Wonder 
2d, and he is even .larger than his isre. 
It would be presuming almost an impos- 
sibility to assume that anyone looking for 
a real boar could visit this herd without 
finding a boar that would please him. The 
wonder is that such good boars have not 
been picked up long ago. We urge those 
interested to lose no time in getting in 
touch with Mr. Powell, either by writing 
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going to see the herd.- 


DE YOUNG’S DUROCS. 


A recent visit to the De Young herds of 
Duroe Jerseys, at Sheldon, Iowa, found 
some classy young boars still on hand for 
sale. Among them is a yearling by Model 
Chief I Am, that is a better hog than will 
be found at the head of a good per cent 
of the pure-bred herds. He has size and 
is as smooth and even as a pig. The price 
is low enough to appéal to anyone wanting 
a boar to breed, even on grades. Another 
yearling is by ‘the grand champion, Big 
Wonder. This one is not quite so large, 
but he is all quality. The spring boars 
offered are nearly all of March farrow, 
and are real good, rugged boars; too good 
not to be out doing work. The best of 
breeding is always employed. If in need 
of a boar, here is the place to buy one 
right.—Advertising Notice. 


A NON-FREEZABLE STOCK WATERER 


A stock waterer which is guaranteed to 
be non-freezable is the O. K., made by 
the Phillip Bernard Co., of 2312 Floyd 
Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. They illustrate 
this waterer in their advertisement on 
page 1629, and call particular attention to 
the fact that it is not only non-freezable 
in winter, but that it is an all the year 
around waterer which will give satisfac- 
tion, proving both durable and satisfac- 
tory in the service it gives. It provides 
warm water for your stock at all times, 
and it requires the minimum of care, and 
gives the maximum of efficiency. It is 
easily filled, has automatic feed, and many 
other excellent features. The Phillip 
Bernard Co. have issued a circular giving 
full particulars concerning their waterer, 
and they will be glad to send it to you and 
to quote you price on their waterer, in 
any size desired. They send their waterer 
freight prepaid. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring their catalog by 
return mail.—Advertising Notice. 


DESIRABLE FARM ROOFING. 


A roofing that is waterproof, and which 
will prove durable, is bound to be a good 
roofing. When you add to this fire-resist- 
ing qualities, you add materially to the 
value of the roof. In an interesting ad- 
vertisement on page 1618, the Keasbey & 
Mattison Co. point out that their Ambler 
asbestos shingles make an ideal roof; that 
they are not only waterproof, but wear- 
proof, and that they are also fireproof. 
They would like to send you a free sample 
asbestos shingle, and have you try to 
burn it, as they believe you can get an 
idea of the fireproof qualities of their 
roofing better in this way than in any 
other. They will not only be glad to send 
the sample shingle, but likewise a very 
interesting booklet telling about their as- 
bestos hingles, and either a postal card 
or letter request to the Keasbey & Mat- 
tison Co., Dept. WF-6, Ambler, Penn., will 
bring it, and also their sample shingle, by 
return mail. Offices and warehouses are 
maintained in all of the important cities 
of the United States by the Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., and they will be glad to see 
that our readers who desire their asbestos 
shingles are supplied, in case they do not 
know the name of the déaler.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


SAVE YOUR KARO COUPONS. 


Most of our readers know Karo, the 
syrup, the product of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., of P. O. Box 161, New York 
City, Dept. 103. It is a popular syrup for 
griddle cakes with farm folks, and to in- 
troduce Karo where it is not now in use, 
the manufacturers are making an offer of 
a $2.25 aluminum griddle for 85 cents in 
cash and the labels from 50 cents’ worth 
of Karo. Take the labels and send 85 
cents with them to the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. at the above address, and the 
aluminum griddle will be esnt parcel 
post, prepaid. The advantages of the 
solid aluminum griddle are that it needs 
no greasing, and that it does not smoke 
up the house. It can not rust, and it is 
clean. If you would like to get one of the 
griddles, just secure 50 cents’ worth of 
Karo from your grocer, and send them 
the labels together with the 85 cents, and 
the griddle will come at once. A _ free 
copy of the famous Corn Products Book, 
which any housewife will be glad to have, 
a be had for the asking.—Advertising 
Notice. 


VICTROLAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The desirabilty of Victor Victrolas for 
Christmas is suggested in the advertise- 
ment of the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., in this issue. They call 
attention to the fact that Victor machines 
sell at $15, $25, $40, $50, $75, $100, $1590, 
$200 and $300, depending on the size of the 
machine, and the cabinet in which it 
comes. You can get a cabinet machine at 
from $75 up, and you can obtain anything 
you want in the way of records. An at- 
tractive catalog of Victrolas and Victor 
machines may be had on either postal 
card or letter request to the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., at Camden, N. J. They 
will also be glad to send you the name 
of the nearest dealer where you can ob- 
tain a free demonstration of any machine 
in which you might be interested. The 
Victor dealer will be glad to show you the 
difference between the various machines, 
and to help you make a choice of a ma- 
chine, and a selection of records if de- 
sired.—Advertising Notice. 


EDISON PHONGRAPHS FOR CASH CR 
ON PAYMENTS. 


S. K. Babson, Edison phonograph dis- 
tributor, of Chicago, Ill., 4569 Edtson BIk., 
runs a special advertisement on our back 
page this week, with reference to the of- 
fer made on the new Edison, with the new 
Edison diamond stylus reproducer, and 
calls particular attention to the new Edi- 
son catalog, which has just been issue. 
The catalog gives full particulars concern- 
ing the free trial offer, and the terms of 
payment, at which any phonograph you 
may select may be obtained, and Mr. Bab- 
son will be pleased to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers mention the paper when 
asking for it. Their advertisement gives 
partial particulars.—Advertising Notice. 
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SHOKT HORNS. 


~~ ~ errr —s 


“$PRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, _ to 1200 lbs 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 






are re ie ob hip. 





rilt 1 gone 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. lowa 
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NORWOOD FARM 


Percherons, Clydesdaics and Short-horns 








We are n offering Short-horns. We have 60 
yea " 2-y ear-old all straight Scotch heif- 
€ he most of them are year-o As. and bred 

Can to good bulls They are of gor smilies i 
near to the Imported cow i will ngly or 





on . 
i 5 aiso have a few bulls yet 
for sale. Come and set 3. 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, 


Scotch Sh 


now have fo 


Lucas, lowa 
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5 CH ree WHITES. 








Sunland Farm (on the edge of 
Butler County, Nebraska, <ix 


two and one years old. and three mares, al 
grade mares and geldings. One of these 
Souci, one by Imp. Clypso and four by Im} 
second at International. 1911, in two years 
of the mares is by Imp. Casino. 

David Cit) 
Union Pacitic railways 


WM. H. McGARVEY, Supt., D 








Address 





Public Sale of Registered Percherons 


Stallions, Mares and Grade Mares and Geldings 
Hogg & Snowdon willsell on Dec. 15th, at their 


town), 
lack stallions, three 


on branches of Burlington, North-Western and 


David City, 


l registered, and seven 
stallions by Imp. Sans 
». Juvardeil. winner of 
old class of 147. One 


avis City, Nebraska 
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ort - horn Bulls. (00 Draft Stallions and Mares For Sale 


By STREAM & WILSON, Creston, lowa F 




















: sje a number of high class f* 
. ‘ Cuniberiand’s / 4 
Be rote m Bulis of Avon dale an 4 : reget pact hye One hundred Percheron, Belgian and Shire registered stal- /  y - & 
Last — eding spatecgaictpe naples Re che: tle te ae | Hons and ares for sale. Home-bred stallions a specialty. Come to “an - ; 
eee ee eee herd b tctor Favorite, Creston and buy a stallion or mare at their ac tual value. Commission men anc % 
a thick, red show ill of Cruicksbank Flora family. ‘Ye, 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls | 


Am now offering a ood |e tof young 
of best Scotch breeding fred by L avender King 
35 8,one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; al Iso an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull. Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, enfiel 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Four lusty red fellows. fifteen months old. § 
Price within reach of any farmer own- 
ing fifteen cows. 


HELD BROTHERS, 
Plymouth Co. ee _ Hinton, lowa 
ELMHILL FARM 

Short-horn, Chester Whites 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eight Scotch bulls sired by the 2300 Ib. roan bull, 
Lodestone’s Best 288754, sire Lotestone, an Interna- 
tional first prize winner; dam Imp. Beauty 42d. And 
the red bull Glenview Dale 4th 385372, sired by the 
€2.000 Browndale Sultan. Farm within city limits. 
J. EK. GOODENOW, ees iowa 


y bulls for sale 








Greenfield, lowa 








Scotch Shorthorns Wanted 


Want a few more entries of Scotch cattle for 
combination al?-Scotch sale to be held in 
» Omaha, Neb... February 16. Entries 
2 December 20. Write to 


H.C. McKELVIE, 
119 North 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 








SHORT HORNS FOR SALE "ss.s" 
= 

‘ive bulis, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 

number straight Scotch. Also, he fers c yim ce Agee 


old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains 


de sse Binford & Sons. Liscomb, iowa 


{5 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


aud 85 young cows and heifers: reds and 
reaAns; tut verculin tested, Sired by Anoka Marshall 
275291 aud Burwood Duke 308446 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Rockford, lowa 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


Six yearling heifers and 
five good bulls 


ANDREW STEWART, __ Rockwell City, lowa 
PIKE TIMBER 


weap e® SHORT-HORNS 


is u ade up ot the most proved Scotch breeding. 
s of serviceable age for sale 


\ 1 
> av EN POR T & MACK, Be Imond. iowa 


Maine Vailey Short-herrs 
Fstablist 1872. Herd headed by Scottist 
Recret ‘ull calves to 12 mos. old by Mas 
quetader 346257. Write or visit the farm 

Leno HN. Kollinus,. Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 





{ 











SHORT- HORN BULLS 


{ have ten bulis fr © 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, meliow fellows tha are pleasing to the eye 
Fight are re is. two roans of Seoich and Scotch topped 
breeding ills for farmer eder priced worth 
the money JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa 


KED POE. 


~Red Polled— Bulls 





an re 


Bulls 





good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
“an n a ilttle younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jum 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYROR SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Pleasant Hill Farm 


offers & hal f dozen Red Polled yearling bulls that 








ex n<« ¥y. size and symmetry. iree are Al 
pera Seeuied Also cows and heifers of show form 
for sale &. A. SAMUELSON, 


Sac County, Miron. fowa 


Linwood Farm 1 Red Polls 





! 
| 
| 
| 
n now has for sale eight young bull | 
. Six ofthese trace to advance reg- | 
Call and see them or write your needs. | 





E. E TRACY & SON, Nashua, lowa 


oat esmen need not apply. We 
horse given in our price lette 
Creston. Write for particulars. 
STR EAM & WILSON, 


yuarantee our pric 





r or car fare refunded. 


es and description of eve 
teference, any bank | in 


CRESTON. IOWA 








that cannot be eq 


can use him in 








Cedar Rapids J 





When you walk around among the 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very Jarge that they more than 
meet the requireme 
find any other place. 


| Now Have 65 Head of Mammoth Jacks 


ualed anywhere in the world for size 
jacks you feel 


and quality. 
as though you 
I am saying 


nts for size in your community, something you seldom 
If you have a stallion you do not need, I 
exchange fora jack if you can come at once. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 


ack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 


through Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. 


Ten — daily 
B. & Q. R. 








Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior ani grand championship on 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (mares by Farceur); and had junior cham- 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old: also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champion- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
were won by the Paramount exhibit at this greatshow. 

Am now offering mares and stallions of the 


Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
son and 9 imi, southw est of Waterloo. Address 


WM. WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 


STALLIONS 2 


BELGIAN oi nares 


for sale. Both imported 
and home bred. Our large 
farm is operated exclusive- 
ly by pure bred mares. 
They all raise colts and are 
winners when fitted fort! 
big shows. They tell us 
there are none better in 
America. To see them is 
to appreciate them. 

R. F. FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 








| EG. Percheron Stallions— 
19 ton and 2200 Ib. 4 and 5 yr. olds, 
34 coming 3s, 17 coming 2s. 
International champion Pink. 20 
registered mares for sale. Fast trains 
all directions. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa. 


For Sale—1 Grey Percheron-Colt 


Two years old, weight 1700. 
ALSO TWO W EANLINGS 


BROOKS BROS., Hopkinton, lowa 


Grandsons 








aia and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, including ten 
that weigh over a ton each. Come and see them at 
farm and at barnin town. Write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


HART BROS., Osceola, Iowa 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. All are 
by Emp. Jou Jou 82228, a 
2200-1b. horse, and out of the two 
mares, Frances $2327 and 
Liddy $2320. All of ourown 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them if you 
see them. 











M, C. BITTER M: AN & SONS, 


Nora Springs, lows a 


Lefebure's Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 


Se H. LEFEBURE & SON, _—Fairfax, lowa 


" Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 





| 


MM, H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


Breeder of the all-round aa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd double treated. Am offering 13 fall | boars 
and the best spri ng boars from our crop of 150 
raised. They are largely by Gold Medal 27023, o1 
prize Sioux City yearling, and a big one. 
by Prince Dexter 29953, grandson of Sweeps 
Write us, phone us or come and see us. Add. asa 


A. T. JONES & SOKS 


Offer 40 Big Boned, Big Type 
Chester White Boars 


with lots of quality: good enough for pure hred 
herds. Sires, the prize winning Statesman, Vic. 
tor. Straight Gieods aud La Doux’s Model, 
are out of a sister to the champion Wild. 
w ood Prince. and two boars are by this cham, 
Will sell open or bred gilts. We can please y 
Farm adjoins town. EVERLY, tow e 


Ed Anderson’s Chester Whites 


17 fall boars, wt. 250 to 300 Ibs., not eS 
while they last. your choice $35. 
19 spring boars. wt. 150:to 175, for quick 
sale. S25. 

Sired by Big Chief and Callaway’s Favorite, big 
type quality boars. These boars good enough to ship 
anywhere C.O, D. Order direct fromad. We please 
you or no sale. Pedigree free. 


ED ANDERSON, R. 2, 















= 





Alta, Iowa 


ALDEN ANDERSON, STORY CITY, IA. 


Breeder of Prize Winning 
Herd Heading 


CHESTER WHITES 


Young boars for sale, by our noted Chief Select 
and his great son, Outlook. Let us tell you about 
the grand champions exhibited by others and sired 
by Chief Select. No trouble to show our goods. 


‘Kahl’s Chester Whites 


Herd headed by tne grand champion 1000-lb. 
Chickasaw Kossuth 20279 
Young boars to offer of large scale and extreme 
quality; both fal! and spring farrow. Come and see 
the biggest and best Chester White boar you ever 
looked at. You will then want one of his sons. No 
trouble to please with this kind. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, lowa, offer 


Chester White Fall and Spring Boars 
of leading prize-winning strains. Sires: Ming 
Quality, Bellair, Chickasaw Chief 24, 
and others. Write and let us tell you all 
about them. 


2 Yearling 0.1.6. Boars for Sale 


also 25 spring pigs of either sex. May farrow 
and of good breeding quality. Pedigree free. 


J. F. McKILLIGAN, Rushmore, Minn. 
50 Head of Chester Boars For Sale 


Sired by Des Moines 2d, he by Combination 2d; also 
sired by Cardinal, he by Chief Keokuk. Many of 
these boars are ouf of blue ribbon sows. Good size 
and cholera immune. Prices reasonable. Address 
0. J. BROUHARD, Colo, lowa 
































G Eo. W. TU RNER. AURORA, IOWA, 
¥ R.R. No. 2. Breeder of the O. 1. C. and Chester 
Whites, offers ah the next 30 days Dec. boars at #25 
and $30 each, and April and May boars at $20 each. 





O I Cc AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
X «and gilts, all ages. Prolitic, large 
type, choleraimmune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 





JERSEYS. 


PEPIN OUI OUR ee ecOare—nsrOwOwrwr*” 





35 Shetland Ponies for Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry. Lowa, or LES- 
TER WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Lowa. 


28 mares and mare colts, 





20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons: also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 





Gartien Grove, lowa 





| Please mention this paper when writing. 





ee ——— Ss. 
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American Rhori<deee 


New pamphiet, Short-horn Prize- Winners, 
free. Also Vol. No.1. Wear B 
Send in your applications before January 


13 DEXTER PARK AVENUE, 





Breeders’ Association 


illustrated; historic and experience articles; 
ook, Milking Short-horns. 
10th for your Short-horns over one year old, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mailed 














Cc clawaseus w eueieeé: 


HEATH’ 


We have a choice lot 
yearling boars. Will sh 
tion invited. 

Also R.C 
A. B. 





CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, la. 


Breeder of High Class Chester Whites 


Spring boars to offer by BKRoyal Kossuth, 
Best — ds and Momree Pride. A number 
would make prime herd header Address as above. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—March and April pigs of the high stand- 
ard of quality and individual excellence that has 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter of a 
century. Inspection invited. 
BRUCE R. VALE. 





Bonaparte, Iowa 


Satisfaction guarar nte 
R hode Island Red ct 


eee eee 


S CHESTER WHITES 


t of growthy. heavy boned boars and sows. A few fall 
ip on approval. Guaranteed Cholera Immune. Inspec- 








ens of jeading strains. 


eens 1404, Newell, Iowa 


1 Have 20 Fail Yearling Chester White Boars 


sired by 0. K. Mikado 2d, grand champion Kansas 
state fair, 1913. These boars have scale and quality, 
and on account of the short corn crop I will sell them 
for $35. each: also 3 herd boars and March, and April 
boars. GEO. BOBST. Hampton, Iowa. 


Thirty growthy, heavy boned boars of March and 
April farrow; also a good lot of gilts. Shipped 
on approval if desired. 


A. B. GRANT, 











lowa Falls, lowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 





ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS icy prea 





Owing to the 
eevers, I have 


to be closed out at private sale. 
death of the manager, the late M.G. 5S 
decided Lo close out the herd, which is the best bred 
herd of Jersey cattle in Iowa, and I will give pros- 
pective purcbasers an opportunity to buy minus pub- 


licsaleexpense. Eminent’s Combination 78240, Imp, 
heads the herd. Farm adjoins town. 

ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 
Gro. W. SEEVERS, Prop.., Oskaloosa, lowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


RPRPRPPPP LADD OSS ee 


‘ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS: 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAYWY BHOS.. Waterloo, Iowa 





CUSEISSTS. 


imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25.1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 65) pounds. fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 











W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
N dress and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 1S SW. Hures St. Chicago 
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- Recent Public Sales 


WALPOLE EROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE 

dissemination of the long estab- 
lis! ed herd of Scotch Short-horns owned 
by Walpole Bros., took place at their 
home, at Rock Valley, Iowa, December 2d, 
r favorable conditions. H. E. De 


















ul 
Vries, of Hull, contributed twelve head, 
of the same high quality. Much of the 
offering found its way into new herds. 
The cattle were the real foundation sort, 
as they were the essence of the thirty 
years’ py which Walpole Bros. had ex- 
pevded in breeding Short-horns. Although 
t! wires of $222 on everything was en- 
tirels itisfactory, it could easily have 
bet h er had the cattle been higher 
fl "Hawes er, those who knew Wal- 
I is. did not look for highly fitted 
cattle. To beb rief, buyers got big values 
for their money. Mr. George Murray, of 
Estherville, fowa, owner of the noted bull 
Straight Goods, took three of the plums in 
Fair Maid _ 6th, Fair Maid 7th ane Fair 
Minerva 2ée, at $400, $305 and $300, re- 
s] ely, Which included the top of the 
Elmer Powell picked one of the 
Fair Lady ith, at $336. CC. E. 
, of Nebraska, was a liberal bid- 





der on many of the better sorts, and his 

included the valued cow Honey 
at $585. <A. T. Jones & Sons, 
made a number of judicious se- 
With the bulls, Gloster Cum- 
vas the attraction. He is a real 
bull with attractive breeding. 
participated in the _ bidding, 





A number 






although the final competition was fur- 
nished by C. B. Bush & Son, of Washta, 
Towa, who withdrew at $540, and at $550 
he became the property of H. E. De Vries. 
Mr. De Vries, after purchasing this bull, 
sold his red yvearling, Welcome Cumber- 
land,-for $400, to H. B. Mouw, of Iowa. 
Geo. Barkley, of Sioux Falls, being the 
contending bidder. The young bulls were 
in too thin flesh to bring their worth. The 
selling was conducted by Jones, Ritchie 
and Booher. The list follows: 
FEMALES. 
Imp. Fair Maid, Mar., ’00 (and b. calf); 
J. N, Townsend, Britt, OLE. wirieiecs $295 
Fair Maid 6th, ., ‘12; Geo. Mur- 
ray, th TOWNES tsineie sha ea ets 400 
Fair Maid 7th, 13; Geo. Murray 305 
Fair Lady ith., vy, 11 (and c. calf); 
iimer Powell, tne Grove, Iowa.... 395 
Fair Lady 6th," Feb., '14; A. Hender- 
BON AUN TOW 6:4:5 65092010 wee ccs 175 
Imp. Honey Queen 2d, Mar., ’01; C. E 
Churchill, Hartington, ES eee 185 


Honey Queen 4th, Oct., °11 (and b. 


calf): Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa.... 360 
Honey Flower 3d, Mar., ’11 (and ec. 

calf): C,. EB, CHURCH: 56 cesessa os05 385 
Honey Flower 4th, Apr., °14; A. T. 

Jones & Son, Everly. Iowa .......«-. 240 


Lady Lovatt, Mar., °12 (and ec. calf); 
J. B. MeMillan, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 195 
Weleome Princess, May, °13; Dray 
Bre. Isat lh; LOW bees iawn woneeas 185 
Marchioness Lass, Nov., ’12; Dray 
PORN a otip ki dcatt eae ei Baa I 155 
Superb, July, ‘19; H. B. Reyeoth, Hull 
TNO as eso Sehov sd wh aca dear aig Gidae acess wialore bese 200 
Bridesmaid Sth, Jan., 711; A. L. Mason 
< Bon, Waes, IOWA iiss cccs sone ssn ewes 53 
Fair ‘Minerva 2d, net 3; Geo. Mur- 
rv nongesnantswesnee OOO 
Bu ttereup ‘4th, ‘June, "12 “(ana ce, calf); 
‘AL Ds Sones @ SOM o.2a008 sacesniecs 95 
~~ icess 6th, Nov., ‘11 (and b. calf): 
J. Thompson, Hurley, S. D..... 290 
Pr rincess 5th, Sept., ‘10; A. T. Jones 
Re PaeINR Neon ons a ars gars lamas pees 390 
Estella, Sept., 19: G. J. Theiss, Rem- 
brandt, TOWA ........ ee eeseeeseesese 275 
Genevieve of R. V., May, °12 (and b. 
calf); C. H. Ross., Sioux Falls, S. D. 200 
Lovely of Lakewood, Sept., ’11 (and b. 
ealf):.Glenn Olson, Colo, Iowa ..... 260 


Bess of Duchess 2d, Apr., ’09; A. T. 


FOROK TIONS ssa aie s cieain em eeainw 185 
Mysie Bloom 7th, Dec., ’11 (and b 

re) Pe, Odea ¢ Saeko Te Ae ear 85 
Mvysie Bloom Sth. Dec John War- 

eae oO ne 6 a are eee eas ree 150 


Elmer Powell 215 


Generosity 3d, June, °12; 
Held Bros.... 135 


Bertie’s Rose, Oct., '06: 


Nora 13th, May, 10: oe: A aes 140 
Rosebud 3d, Nov., ‘11; C. H. Ross... 145 
Strawberry 3d, Dec., 12 (and ec. calf); 
ORS OR. ee Pe ene 125 
Rachel 4th, Feb., '12: C. H. Ross..... 155 
Emma Elwood 6th, Nov., 14; H. De 
Vries, Orange City, Tow@ ....cccees 100 
PROGR Das cO. tis WOON, c25.06 cee ba eeices 145 
BULLS. 
Gloster Cumberlaand, Sept., ’11; H. E. 
De Vries, Tink: TOWER: 64.205 660200,«<.5 300 
Welcome (1 umberland, Joly, "14; Ti: 
B. Mouw, Sioux Center, Towa ..... 400 
Orange Cumberland, Dec., ’14; M. Shi- 
Vers, KMOxViNe; TOWER 2. ..5:0000000 05.2 100 
Grange Goods, Mars 712! os0:<0s506 s0050 115 
Cumberland’s Goods, Feb., °13; *Jonn 
Hout, Rock Valley, TOW . «4.080: 100 
Marquis, Mar., ’13; Wm. Stevens, Hud- 
ee Eh ak aks a eae eee ae 5 
Roan Cumberland, Nov., °14; Emmet 
Walpole, Hancock, Minn. .......<.- 


SUMMARY. 
females sold for $7,635; aver., $231.00 
19 bulls sold for $1,910; average, 
45 head sold for $9, $45: average, 222.000 
—Advertising Notice. 





THE PARSONS-BONEWELL SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


The joint sale of Scotch Short-horn cat- 
ee = at Newton, Iowa, December 24, 
by D. Parsons, of that place (postoftice, 
eg and G. A. Bonewell & Sons, of 
inell, Iowa, attracted a large crowd of 
Short-horn breeders from Iowa, dnd a 
number from other states. South Dakota 
fot the top priced animal of the sale, the 









price being $600, for Avon’s Choice, a 
roan yearling Scotch bull, consigned by 


fessrs. Bonewell. The buyer was Henry 
Scott, of Ree Heights, S. D. The other 
hulls did not sell so well, and the bidding 
©n beth bulls and females was pretty much 
c the conservative order, although the 
crowd was one of the largest that has 
heen seen at an Iowa Short-horn sale this 
‘ear. The average on the entire offering 






was above $226 per head, 
Prices for the sellers, 
the cattle, 


which was good 
who bred most of 
and there were no extreme 








prices to hurt the buyers. ‘The top price 
for females was $585, paid by Thos. Brown 
& Sons, Ollie, Iowa, for the Scotch cow, 
Forget- Me- Not and bull calf, consigned by 
Messrs. Bonewell. The buyers include a 
number just starting herds, among them 
Drs. Keiser & Nogle, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa; but also include many of the most 
prominent Short-horn breeders of the 
State, while not all at the sale were buy- 
ers. Colonel Kraschel occupied the block 
doing good work, and was assisted in the 
ring by Auctioneers G. H. Burge, J. L. Me- 


Ilrath and F, . MeMurray. <A fist of 
sales at $100 and over follows: 
COWS. 
Roan Mayflower, Jan., °'13; W. H. 
eet I I aaah sob radie cee weGaewwd $240 
Malaka Mayflower, Feb., ‘12; C. S. 
DRCHAUOY BE. POND, 8-6. 56.6.6d:a\vicinwis awaiaesis 245 
Clementina, Deec., °'12; Maasdam & 
Wheeler, Fairfield, lowa .......... 260 
Malaka Missie 6th, Jan., 12; Upper- 
mill Farm, Wepallo, lowa .......... 95 
Flioradora 4th, Nov., 09 (and c, calf); 
3 OR SEL A eer ina rer ee 405 


Forget-Me-Not, July, 09 (and ce. calf); 
Thos. Brown & Sons, Ollie, lowa.... 585 
Flora Malaka, Apr., ’08; Cahill Bros., 
ROCKIOUG) TOWAL ier s.c-5i0gccwecskacwse 300 
Lady —_ 2d, Dec., ’06 (and ce. 
calf); . Daws, Glenwood, Mo... 185 
Golden Helle 2d, Sept., °09; EF. S. 
Graves, Newton, DOW aw scniccwecincsa 175 
New Year's Gift, Jan., 
POU castes cea bse aeisicepnncieemaa enains 
Maud Malaka, Nov., 
gle, Marshalltown, lowa 
Sumalaka 2d, Nov., ’14; 





BEMMBTINN G5 3x. cre rsishaxs ale lhiaerasdrsis! oeaiah sok Mane onale 
Clementanna 2d, Nov., ’14; Fricke 
Bros., State Center, Iowa 2.20.00 165 
Sara, Dec., '14; Uppermill Farm...... 210 
Queen Victoria, Apr., ’08; Keiser & 
Nogle Coe reece eceseresresereresesecoes 200 
Orange Bloom 4th, May, ’13; Fricke 
ED, fannie Gala hare Sad ia ema eae eter 175 
Favorite, Mar., °13; R. E. Baldwin, 
MIRAGONE  IMIWEGS 6. b's aie s-p-5:ereic-0cse eu sie 265 
Red Missie, June, ’13; Geo. Eggert 
INGWHON,, LOWE cic. ssdenseee dees eas 230 
Forget-Me-Not 2d, July, ’13; W. A. 
Van Vliet, Decorah, Iowa .......... 260 
Graceful Sth, Dee., °’13; A. Carrier 
& Sons, Newton, MOMs pioeeeene ss 230 
Floretta, Dec., 13 (and ec. calf); H. 
Prichard & Son, Walnut, Iowa ..... 205 


Suanna, Nov.,’11; H. Prichard & Son. 250 
Clementanna Ist, Nov., ’13; Keiser & 
MMII execs farid-a ave 6 ealels Aube aru wilciatar daa Min anes 245 








Malaka Missie 5th, Jan., ’11; George 
RONG: xipca casein cin lores sua wie ounce seas aa 00 
Miss Malaka, Aug., ’14; S. K. Slem- 
mons, Towa. Clty, TOWS. ..iscsceccece 165 
Mal Missie ist, Oct., ’13; Keiser & 
TIMUR selec acd ace Synalar hte a atermutieiote, 190 
Mal Missie 2d. Dec., ’14; F. H. Ehlers, 
eae OI eisniv ag sie.cid wie ee elaine dee 150 
Secret Malaka, May, ’12 (and b. calf); 
Id Morrissey, Newton, Iowa ...... 220 
Missie Secret’s Queen, Mar., ’06; J. L. 
POUT MIERRY ) arg.c sista Deb a eka nee cee aam wee 150 
Pet's Pride 2d, Sept., 12; F. C. Barber 
@&. Son, Skiamore,. MO... eccsecceis 150 
Lady May, Apr., °13; F. C. Barber & 
ME as eiaic oe Cres ule eatsig ec niisleisraesraw@enters 130 
Innocence 2d, Oct., 712; F. C. Barber 
(ES Rar ree reat ENS 120 
Lady Laura, July, °10; J. C. Oroke, 
PRCWEOMS SOW 5 ia6ibik4.0:6.0sineeces.e Oe s a0 135 
— Nov., 10; H. Prichard & 
BN ae ots ates ae alg eee 8 tin eis acare aaa 205 
Scottish Queen 8th, Dec., ’12; Krizer 
Bros., Eddyville, flowin tee 175 
Maida Clementina, Dec., '12; Keiser & 
TUNERS inet ace View Ves eaes ee Coes eter ae 170 
BULLS. 
Double Sultan, Dec., '12; C. S. Me- 
Elroy & Sons, Newton, Iowa ....... 305 
Avon's Choice, July, 14: Henry Scott 
& Son, Ree Heights, S. D........... 600 
Lord Avon, May, ’15; Beresford & 
Son, Vinte,, SOWA ss oc0cseccs css cess 355 
Red Barmpton, June, °14; John F 
Martens). Prone: TOW ois:060.5s:005:606 50 
Prince Victor, July, ’14; Geo. Harrah, 
TRO, TE Sac kvvessvasetane senses 115 
Forrester, May, °14; Fred Silwalk, 
TR SU: 6c o eds bts ddene Fe wens 60 
Sultan Mayflower, Jan., °15; J. C. 
Pe A re ee err meee 100 
Mascot, Jan., ’15; F. E. Brown, Mitch- 
PUIVAUCs. LOWED 6646%e sate exineereneane 150 


—Advertising Notice. 





THE BOLEN & SMITH ANGUS SALE. 

Messrs. Bolen & Smith, of Clarinda, 
Iowa, dispersed their herd of Aberdeen 
Angus cattle December Ist, as advertised. 
The offering was large, numbering eighty 
head, including calves, but Auctioneer Igo 
had them sold in about three hours’ time. 
A good crowd of farmers and breeders 
was present, but the buying crowd was 
not large for the big offering, and compe- 
tition was not strong, with the result 
that buyers got the cattle pretty cheap. 
The cows were not sold with their calves 
at foot, as is customery in most sales. 
The cows without their calves, and the 
older heifers, made an average of about 
$100. The calves, just recently weaned, 
were sold in bunches, and as there were 
a good many of them, the average was 
cut down considerably below $100. Had 
the calves been sold with their dams, as 
is usually the case, the average would 
have been pretty close to $159. The sale 
amounted to some $6,000. The heaviest 
buyer was John Shrader, of Williamstown, 
Mo. Safely Bros. were heavy local buy- 


ers. W. L. Coleman, of Corning, Iowa, 
paid the top price, $200, for the Black- 
bird cow, Botna Valley Bonnie. Other 


good buyers included FE. C. 
Osceola, Iowa; H. R. Davis, Corning, Ia.; 
Ethan Allen, Shambaugh, Iowa; H. Hull, 
Villisca, Iowa; M. B. Walker, Clarinda, 
Iowa; J. L. Sunderman, Clarinda, Iowa; 
Fred Baumgarden, Clarinda, fowa; Geo. 
Williams, Hepburn, Iowa: M. Myers, Hep- 
burn, Iowa: A. Pullen, New Market, Ia.; 
and G. A. Swanson, Hepburn, Iowa.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
CROP NOTES. 

Benton County, (we) Ind., Nov. 29th.— 
Corn husking about half through with; 
corn falling short from 10 to 20 bushels 
per 100 by weight from measure. Will 
yield from 30 to 40 of poorest quality ever 


Temple, of 

















fair. 


fully as good. These are REAL § 
need. 


sale. 


HENRY HEBBEL, 





It won the $50 silver cup two years in succession. 
head from the cow Beauty and her produce in eight years. 
calves sold privately for $140, $150 and $175 5 eac h. 





The catalog is out, but we urge you not to wait for it. 
You will find the cattle better than you expect. 


J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 


DISPERSION SALE OF HENRY HEBBEL’S HERD OF 


Milking Short-horns 


Windom, Minn., pm. Thursday, Dec. 16 


17 FEMALES—3 YOUNG BULLS 


All descended from the record- 
making cow, Beauty, whose mater- 
nal ancestors were Louan of Tippe- 
canoes that descended from Imp. 
Rosemary. We venture the asser- 
tion that no other like number of 
Short-horns can be found possess- 
ing so high a degree of milking and 
fleshing qualities, with such scale. 
Every cow raises a calf every 11 months. 


All except three are in calf. 


The last three bu 


Address 





Our 
herd has won more premiums than any other ever exhibited at the Windom 


We have raised 31 
The three in this sale are 


r’s help in time of 
Just come to the 


il 























Save Money On 


Your Year’s Reading 


For the convenience of our subscribers only, 


to other publications. 


accompany a subscription to any other publication. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





With 

Reg. Wallaces’ 

Price Farmer 

Alone Both 

Des Moines Register and Leader....... $4.00 $4.30 
Des Moines Daily News ......... oe 2.00 2.65 
Des Moines Evening Tribune.. -. 2.00 2.60 
Des Moines Capital (rural only)........ 2.00 2.85 


we receive and forward subscriptions 
A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must 


With 

Reg. Wallaces’ 

Price Farmer 

Alone Both 

Burlington (Is.) Hawkeye.........---+- 4.00 4.40 
Chicago Herald (rural only)............ 3.00 3.75 
Chicago Daily Tribune (rural only) .... 3.00 3.60 


STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 


(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. 
00 


American Swineherd (M)...... 
American Sheep Breeder (M) . 
Reliable Poultry Journal (M). 
Western Poultry Journal (M)... 
American Bee Journal (M)....... 





GENERAL MAGAZINES 





Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... $4. $4.10 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World........ 8.00 3.35 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 
Breeders’ Gazette (W).........eeeeeeeee 1.00 1.85 
MOGra 6 DGISVME CW Yiciecccccccscsnesee 1.00 1.75 
American Magazine (M) 2.25 
World’s Work (M)..... 3.10 
Review of Reviews (M).. 3. 3.10 
PitvsGrated WOOF (1). 5. ccccccsccscacces & 2.10 
Youth’s Companion (W) (new only).... 2.00 2.50 
pre Se” | eae 1.60 
PPROTIOUE THOT COE ooo ccc cccccndcecscas 1.00 1.75 
Pathtinder (current events) W J 1.85 








Gas Review (M) (gasoline engines).... 

Commoner (W) 

Pictorial Review (M) (rural only 

Woman's Home Companion (M).. uae 

Good Housekeeping (M)...........+-008 

New Woman’s Trio (Mothers Magazine, 
Ladies World and McCalls, all three 
oue year each) (monthlies)....+.++. 3.00 


OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates and de- 


duct $1.00 for the extra’ Wallaces’ Farmer. 
and the Breeders’ 
Adding, $1.85 plus $1.75 
leaves $2.60 as the price of the 
doubt. 
Address ail orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


equals $3.60. 
three 


For example, 
Gazette is $1.85; on Wallaces’ 
Deducting $1.00 for 
papers one year each. 
Remit by bank draft, postal money —s or personal check if more convenient. 


the rate on Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman 
extra Wallaces’ 


Write for prices 


Farmer 


$1.75. 


Farmer 


if in 


Des Moines, Iowa 





grown here. Some hog cholera. Very 
few feeding sheep and not many cattle, 
although there were several new silos 
built last summer.—Frank Nesbitt. 
Jasper County, (c) Iowa, Dee. 4th.— 


Fifteen per cent of corn to gather here 
yet; not to exceed 20 per cent is merchant- 
able. Fall wheat acreage decreased on 
account of wet weather when ground 
should have been plowed. Most of the 
fall wheat has not made a very good 
growth on account of the dry and cloddy 
ground. Roads in splendid condition. A 
few farms changing hands at advanced 
prices.—J. A. Dibel. 

Clay County, (nec) Kan., Nov. 
The fine weather still continues. 
beginning to catch up with their work. 
Corn husking, hauling feed, and baling 
hay, with some building, keeps everyone 
busy. Corn is making from 25 to 50 bush- 
els—-some a little most of it 35 or 
40. Quality generally good, but some is 
soft. Stock healthy, in good shape, and 
in good demand.—W. C. Milligan. 


26th. 
Farmers 


more; 





French Food Prices—Itetail grocery 
stores and butcher shops in France must 
make their prices conform to announced 


schedules posted by the government. Each 
retail dealer must keep these prices post- 
ed in his place of business. The best eggs 
bring 6 cents apiece; butter sells for from 
2 to 56 cents a pound; beef from 14 to 44 
cents a pound, and potatoes for from 4 to 
6 cents a pound. The metric pound is 
about 10 per cent greater than the Amer- 
ican pound. The new order is to prevent 
over-charging and speculation, and heavy 
penalties are prescribed for violations. 





EXTRA G¢0a0 MARCH DUROC BOARS— 

sy Iowa Distucber 178367. Lota of 
bone. A fine business bunch. Priced for quick sale, 
$20 0 $25. F. H, DAVIs, KR, 2, Ioniz, Lowa, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Live Stock for Sale 


Short-horn cow, four years old; Short-horn bull; 


Hereford bull; 
down ram lambs: cholera immune spring pigs 
Berkshire Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, C 
White and Hampshire breeds. All of excellent q 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, 


Shropshire, Hampshire and South- 


of the 
hester 
aality. 


Ames, Iowa 








Hampshires For Sale 


Tried sows, past yearling gilts and five March gilts, 


all being bred. 
ling pigs. 


4. A SPANGLER & SONS, 


Four March boars and choice 


Creston, 


wean- 


Write for description and breeding. 


lowa 





HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


I have for sale at very reasonable prices four May 


boars, 25 tried sows, fall gilts and spring gilts. 
of April and May farrow will sell either bred o 


HEIKO ) JANSSEN, 


Gilts 
r open. 


Thornton, lowa 





Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big mone 


y. No 


other profession can be learned so quickly that will 


pay as big wagea. 


January 3. 1916. Are you coming? 


Next 4 weeks term opens 


MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 


Largest in the World. 
Sis Walnut St. ** 


W. B. CARPENTER, 
Kansas C © ‘ity 


Pres. 
’ Me. 





ANGORA GOATS 






Good, heavy 
aad of iast spring’s kids for sale 
shearers and good brush cleaners. 


W. 8S. AUSTIN. Becssscncnnns 


fleecing yearting bucks at $10.00 eack. 


Good 


lowa 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed stock 


sales anywhere 
— 


ia the coru belt states. 
Services tn the ring free 
. BYUOHKER, Daubury, 


Rates rea- 


fowa 





git ehh 


hips 


2 AEH 


1646 


(30) 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 10, 1915, 





me J BESEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


of selected and approve type and blood lines. 
Herd boars Wonder Model 180153 arfd 
Proud Cherry Wonder 180155. We would 
be picased to bear from those wanting a good bast- 
ness boar, or one with extra quality and berd head- 
ing makeup. Herd was founded by Geo. H. Purdy at 
a considerable expense to get the very best. Let us 
tell you about our stock, 


MRS. G. H. PURDY & SON, 





Rockford, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Sired by Col. Select, Chief Select, Col. M., 
Col. Wonder: dams by Cherry Chief, Col. Algo 
and others of note. They are _— plionally 
he avy boned, good poaees backs, best of feet, 

and good cherry colo weighing from 200 to 
300 pounds. 


L.A. MATERN, 





Wesley, lowa 


Brewster Stock Farm 


1886 BREEDS 1915 
Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey Swine 


suddy’s Sunshine, High Model, Crimson Wonder 
Again 2d, and other good hogs sired this offering. 
There are several farrowed in the fall of 1914. One 
in the spring of 1914. They are just great and will 
please the most critical buyers. If inneed of a great 
boar, write ime or come and see them. Farm ad- 
joins town 
7. a. BLY, 





Brew ater, Minnesota 


Younie . & Son's Durocs 


rteen Crimson Wonder bred fall boars » offer 
oun one feet and bone and fine t bead and ea Also 
have a large crop of spring pigs by E. C.'s c rimson 
Wonder and Defe nder Chief's Col. We pride our- 
selves in developing good frames and in putticg out 
hogs that improve in others’ hands. 


Call on or write your wants to 


JAS. - YOUNIE & SON, Hawarden, lowa 


Prize Winning S*** Durocs 


Is it a spring boar with breed type. large, high 
backed and Jengthy that you would like? Then see 
what we have to offer Heve been getting ready to 
meet the strongest competition for a number of 
years. We have now reached that point. Perfec- 
tion Model 1580338 is thesire. Herd founded at 
great expense for brood sows. See me early for choice. 


Jolin 1 Nelson, Meriden, lowa 


Mart's Duroc Jerseys 


SPRING BOARS TO OFFER 


A few extra choice big ones by Fancy’s Victor 
3259739-—go0d enough to head real good herds. 
Also have a couple by Illustrator, an extra big one 
by King the Col. and a number by B. C. Giant Won- 
der. Our prices will be to your advantage. 


B.C. MARTS. Hampt on, 








lowa 











Bates Bred Short-horns 


AT AUCTION 


The Dual Purpose Cattle—Beef and Milk Combined, 
for Which the Bates Have Long Been Noted 


AT HARMON’S SALE BARN 


Marshalltown, lowa, Friday, Dec. (7th 


ABOUT 50 HEAD 


15 of the number wi!] be bulls, balance cows and heifers; several of the cows 
with calves at foot. Some choice herd headers and foundation females. We 
believe this to be the largest and most select Bates offering made in the United 
States the past twenty years. Without question we are including animals that 
are superior as to richness of Bates breeding to any in E ngland. Our cattle 
“ate a combination of the three qualities, viz: Choice breeding, excellent as 
individuals, and deep, heavy milkers. The cow most wanted today. 
Mr. F. B. Meier, of Haverhill, Iowa, contributes six head to this sale, four 
females and two bulls. For catalogs and further information address 


0. M. HEALY & SONS, Muscatine, lowa 


COL. H. 8S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


. 

















Cottingham’s Duroc Jersey Sow Sale 
At Trivoli, Illinois, Saturday, December 18, 1915 


40 HEAD 
15 MATURE SOWS, 25 SPRING GILTS 


Also inelude the herd boar, W. A.’s Chief. All immune. The major part of 
the gilts aresired by Illinois Wonder, a good son of Nebraska Wonder, a smooth 
uniform lot that sell bred to Grand Model 14th. Buyers will find the mature sows 
large, prolific and with attractive blood lines. Sale atthe farm. Parties coming 
via Peoria are invited to stop at the Mayer I Lotel as miy guests. Send for catalog. 


WiIRT A. COTTINGHAM, Trivoli, lowa 























Diamond Farm Durocs 


A desirable lot of February, March and April boars 
for sale, priced in keeping with the times. All from 
mature sires and dams. We are developing frame 
and muscle—not fat. Main sires, Model A and 
Diamond Select, boars with scale. Model A 
is forsale. Can supply new blood to old customers. 

lerdimmuned, Call on or address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 





HIGH CLASS, BIG, GROWTHY 


DurocJersey March Boars 


for sale. 30 toselect from. King Gano, Model Chief 
and Crimson Wonder Again breeding. A few are 
Very suitable for heading pure bred lLerda 

H. w. Andrews, New w Providence, iowa 


C. R. “Steele, | Ireton, la. 


80 Duroc Jersey fall and amen boars 
and gilts for sale at from #30 to®s0 each. Gilts 
sold with breeding privilege. Herd boars: Prince 
Educator and Model's Choice, first and second 
prize winners at Sioux City. 





Duroc Spring Boars 


forsale. Plenty of quality. fine head and ears, good 
backs, good depth of body and plenty of bone, out of 
prize winning ancesters. Price #25 00 

batch M. GUTHRIE, Lehigh, lowa Iowa 


Searchlight Durocs 
Good spring boars to offer, including second prize 
pig at Sioux City, sired by the prize winning Srarcn- 
Light. Write me and | will tell you more about 
them Also open gilts. 

BOL. FRANK, 
DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS 
sired by the first prize 800 1b. boar, A ae ey —_ ° 


by Ve rimson Model by High Model. All well 
stock. Honest values for your 














Sioux City, lowa 















thrifty 
Address 


mouey. 
EKLMER NEW BERG, 


DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


Spring boars the toy ic of the day We have devel- 
on a lot of smooth, bi ows Not ible toshow 
~f i or — te al Sires: Big Bone Climax, 
Cherry onder and Crimson Gano 


Hills. Minn. 








Sheldon. lowa 


A. J. Des o% NG, 











t has pal 


Berend JERSEYS — 


» homes tt an 








DI Sg wraer, Iowa. : 
Feb., March ad Fal Buroc Boars for Sale 
t vars are by Royal 


] oud < imax. Strong, 
1 double 





Srey Prices right 


w. kK. POBLER. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


ees Any where €¢. ©. D. 18 fall boars, 

eig » 325, choice €35; 16 spring boars, 

niwel gh 5 it » 173. choice #25. Sired by Nebraska 

‘ Col and Prond Climax. Order from adv. Satisfac- 
tion guarauived. Cc. ANDERSON Alta, lowa, 


Vail. Iowa 


























DUROC JERSEYS. 
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Grand Special Offering of Crimson Wonder Duroc Jerseys 
AT PRIVATE TREATY 


Our herd {is very large, yet we are anxious to dispose of everything within the next 60 to 90 days. Special 
prices will be made in order to do this. Herd numbers 206 head; 135 are spring boars and gilts. 19 fall boars 
and gilts, 49 tried sows. and with them will go our two great boars, Crimson Wonder Prince 112321 
and Orchard Hill King 153025. This is all big stuff and bred in the purple. Very atiractive prices 


in lots of from 5 to 20 head. For particulars write or call on 
F. H. DICKEY, Emmetsburg, Ic lowa 


CRABS? DUROC JERSEYS Choice Spring Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Red Model, a line bred Crimson Wonder sire; also by Orion’s Pride. Golden Model 34th 
Again and Instructor C. Have quality, length and color that will satisfy. Prices reasonable. Write 


or visit the kerd. Railroad station is Reynolds, on R. I. S. 
Interurban. Will meet all who will advise me in advance. EMERSON GRABS, Aledo, Mercer Go., Ill. 


HEAVY BONED, CHOICE, BIG DUROC JERSEYS 


Yearling sows and spring gilts _ trons bred for early _ de litters. Plenty of 200-)b. gilts Dec. 1st. They 
are mainly of the Golden Model. Crimson Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding, and bred to Gano Wonder 


159847, Sunkissed Model 159849 and 4jueen’s Model 
165931. Gilts #W to $35, yearlings $30 to @45 = h. Address GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 


CHAS. W. MARTIN | |, F. CLARK, Terrill, lowa 


CARROLL, IOWA 
; Breeder of High Class Durocs 
Offers Big Duroc Jersey Boars Herd headed by High Model Top. a 600 pound 


of early spring farrow. We especially request that spring yearling. Fal! and spring boars for sale, well 
you come and see them. Many will weigh 225 Ibs. grown and of leading blood lines. Also the yearling 
They are by big boars from prize-winning ancestors Col. Choice Goods 163757 by King the Col. 
and are out of big sows. No one leaves without buy- Have a high class black Percheron stallion. 5 years 
ing after seeing what we have old, for sale. Would exchange for young stock. His 

Price, S25 to $35 each get will match that of any horse. Address as above. 


Grandview Durocs Toomer’s Durocs 


Good boars of spring and fall farrow for sale at at- Fall and spring boars for sale. 
tractive prices. Also the herd boar, Grandview Prices right. 
Chief 130669. 
W. 1. JACQUES F.W. TOOMER, EARLY, lIOWA 


THE BIG. HIGH B r S S00 TN 
Sontnn, Sates Sites KIRON MODEL 151199 


dition; a fu brother to the champions, Grand for sale. A great Golden Model boar. Also 50 Duroc 

i Golde n Queen 35. Some excellent epring boars sired by him, Col. Mastiff and Col. Critic. 
pri r sale by him, and other good boars. All undesirables e nated. 10 are extraordinary. 

J. AG KILDE EK, Osage. iowa B. . A. SAME El ON. Kiron. Sac Co., fa. 


30 Pure Bred Durce Jersey Boars 





aaa aaa 























Galwa, Iowa 





















FAIRHOPE puUROCS a and —: for 


sale Feral fal! boars— 
one extra good; alsoa dozen fall sows. a good let of 
spring boars and gil Be : bodied and have 
e pigs to be as good or better size and quality siden Model 
our choice and Crimson Won i 


Eagle Grove, Iowa GEO. Tr. Ww HITE. 
Guaranteed Immune Duroc Males | 'MMUNED 

Ped! ed Duroc spring males, prize winning blood, Victor. Pr yud Col, 
gu eed immune and breeders. Shipped on ap- Col. K. 
if 


roval before he pays forthem. Priced reasonable. Write us 
F.C. CROCKER, Filley, Nebraska Aug. Schrage & Son, 


Kahi’s Duroc Jerseys | Ferdinand Fink, Albert Lea, Minn. 
is offering Duroc Jersey spring boars with seale by 


A number of large, growthy February boars for 
sale. Also some very tidy boars of April and May the first prize Marion’s Wonder Again, re- 
farrow. Dams are daughters of the 900 lb. boar, cently sold to Mallorn of Iowa for $200, and by Mas- 

ter Model 164133. Our stock pleases when 


Wide Awake Col. 
@. F. KAHL, seem. Farm near Conger. 








© 200 Ibs. in ars long 





- March and April farrow. Weight 
ctober. Will gu 
th an des¢ Reich 


BE. Cc. BEER, 













Model, Volunteer Wonder, Fancy 
Chief Model 2d, King the Col. and 
Good boars are-the only boars worth while. 






Bristow. Iowa 











Germania, lowa 


—_—_——ea 


DUROC.J ERSEYS. 





ren 


Duroc Jerseys Immuned 


Fifteen fall boars and my crop of spring pigs to 
offer. We have particular boars for particular peg- 
ple. New blood for old customers. Main sireg— 
Cherry Chief's Model and King the Col. 1st. ©; hers, 
King the Col. by Golden Model 3ith, Crimson Wonder 
Prince, Fancy’s Victor and Dusty Wonder. The 
young boar, King the Col. 1st, for sale. Also fal! and 
spring gilts. Money back if pig isn’t as desc ribed. 


H. S. FAIN. Emmoeteburg, Iowa 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


A limited number of extra choice large spring boarg 
to offer. Sires—Crimson Royal, King Gano, 
High Model, Golden Mode! .wth; weights 140 Ibs July 
20th. A good yearling by Mo. Model Top and out of 
a King the Co!. dam. A number of large, growt thy 
fall boars. Address 
Ss. O. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 














Duree Jersey Spring Boars Welghing 20 to 


E. C. BEER, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





ABER esses Se. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America. and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and BalmontJr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built. of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car iot. at reasunable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 1§ 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


‘Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, [OWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sau: 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Blooms—in ages from 11 mos. toz yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls wouid now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality. best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
P. J. LEAHY. Williamsburg, lowe 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMorxE OF ALTA 73105 and Iro Brack- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Lou's. 
Seven ready for service. 
Wm. BD. PRICE, 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


Seven good, husky young bulls from 12 to 15 mos. 
old and one spring yearling for sale the kind that 
willsuit. We breed for size and quality. Also females 
bred or with calves at foot for sale. Write or cone 
and see them. W.5. AUSTIN. Dumont, Iowa. 














Holstein, Fowa 














POLLED DURHAMS. 


POLLED DURHAM 


BULLS 


Our herd bull, Red Champion X9873-399605, one of 
the greatest sons of Champion of lowa X4739 - 276430 
A state fair winner and a proven breeder. Also two 
young bulls sired by him, old enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


C. T. AYRES & SON 


VSCEOLA, CLARK COUTNY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn Caitle (Polied 
Durhams), Percherons, French Draft 
and Morgan Horses 


Stock for sale—2 cows and heifers and 3 young 
bulls, of good type and quality. We also have an 
over-supply of mares and stallions. Prices reason- 
able. Inspection invited. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
| males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 
D.S. Polled Durhams 


A nice lot of young bulls of serviceable ages. sired 
by our Scotch herd bull, X10401 Roan Victor 381825 
Reds, roans and whites—these have quality for berd 
headers. Also a few heifers. Prices reasonabic. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


























SHEEP. 


EDDINGFIELD SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We are offering the best lot of ewes, all bred, wit 
size, covering and best of fleeces, everseen in on 
bunch. Part are bred to.our two imported rams, one 
a Tanner and the other Duke of Westminster. A!59 
have in service our home bred ram, a winner two 
} years in succession at lowastate fair. We guarantee 
| these ewes to be just as represented. If in need « 
| foundation flocks or ewes, write us for prices an 
| descriptions. They won't last long. 
| 
| 
| 








HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fa r 

winner. Also young Amgus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 
H. H. REED, 





Marengo, Iowa 


SHROPSHIRES 

aa from the Chandler flocks are the 
| foundation of nearly every noted 
flock in the middle West. Get the 
best—it pays. Rams and 200 pred 
ewes for sale that can’t be beat. 

C. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, 1% 
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Dec. 10, 1915. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Sale of Short-horn Cattle 


Horses and 
| 
i! 











Duroc Jerseys 


At the farm, 2} miles west of 


Hudson, Blackhawk County, lowa, 
Wednesday, Dec. 15 | 





35 Short-horns, 


12 Horses, 


15 Duroc Jerseys | 





and come to the sale. 


0. G. MOSELY, 











The registered Short-horns that go in this offering are of 
good Scotch type, sired by high class Scotch bulls, and of the 
individual merit that appeals to the practical catthemen. 
young bulls and heifers are sired by the Cruickshank Butterfly 
bull, Royal’s Best 378157, a bull of splendid seale, type and #f 
quality, and such a good breeder that his heifers are being J 
sold in this sale so that their sire can be kept at the head of the f 
herd. Ten of them are open heifers, and the cows are bred to 
Royal’s best, or have calves at foot. 

The Duroc offering consists of five registered tried sows, 
bred, and ten boars, eligible to record. 

The horses include a dozen grade Percherons and Belgians, 
sired by Crownover’s imported stallion. 

The sale will be held on the farm, 2} miles west of Hudson. 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


The 
i 


Hudson, lowa 


G. H. BURGE, Auctioneer 





(31) 1047 











Here is the Place to Buy 


SHORT-HORNS 


Pienty of Them—and Good Ones 





oe 


same family is M 
and out of 


calf sells separate—a 
Orange 








ter cows living, bein 
In all we will sell 


Red Knight. 


cluded in the sale. 


thrift but not fat. 


Four choice ones of the Generosity family are—Lucile Vic- 
toria, a 7-year-old out of Lakewood Victoria by Cracidian Boy, 
and her three daughters by Choice Knight. 
ie Victoria, a 3-year-old by Banff’s Hero 
kewood Victoria. 

Countess Victoria is a straight bred Cruickshank Victoria 
got by King Gloster. She is large and symmetrical. 
ood one. 
tar 2d is from the Barclay herd and a daughter of 
Favorite. Her dam was one of the best bred Duchess of Glos- 
a daughter of Imp. Star of the North. 

3 head oflarge, fine Short-horns. 
per cent are Scotch. Thirteen are 
open heifers all will be bred or have calves at foot to the ser- 
vice of our herd bull, Choice Knight, son of Knight’s Count by 
His dam is Golden Belle by Ceremonious Archer. 
Heis a royally bred Miss Ramsden, coming through Bonnie 
Belle of Lancaster that was the dam of Miss Walpole, who in 
turn was the dam of King Cumberland. Choice Knight is in- 
He is the sire of the twelve young bulls and 
the open heifers. You will like him. and also his get. 

This is our first public sale. 
4 Weare putting in cattle with a few tothatend. Allthe younger 
things are of our own breeding. The cattle will be in splendid 
Everything is right and regular. 


Tuesday, December 21 
At Alton, Sioux Gounty, lowa 


Still another of 


Her bull 


A good 
ulls. Excepting four or five 


We want it to be a success. 


The sale is 








Catalog giving particulars for the asking. Address 


JOHN E. JANSEN, 


CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer 


Alton, lowa 




















AUCTIONEERS. 


POLAND-.CHINAS. 


POLAND-.CHINAS. 





ne 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. Term opens December 6th. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


W 6 LOOKINGBILL Real Estate and Live 
2U Stock AUCTIONEER 
Has the reputation of being the most successful real 
estate auctioneer west of the Mississippi River. 


Write me for information, dates and terms, at 
SAC CITY, IOWA F 


J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and gwine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 














Poland-China Fall and Spring Boars For Sale 


18 in all. The former weigh 300 to 400 Ibs.; the latter, of April and May farrow, 100 to 175 lbs. A good 
lot with some outstanding good ones among the number. The big type quality kind, of best blood lines. Also 
12 fall and 10 spring gilts which are an extra good lot. Not ashamed to show these pigs to you. W£Alk 


ship on approval. Write 
for description and breeding. 


L. L. CORRY, Birmingham, lowa 





STOP! 


LOOK! 


LISTEN! 


If in the market for a big Poland-China spring boar let us tell you about a number we have tooffer. We 
are making an effort to please buyers. The one way isto give them more for their money than can be had 


elsewhere. Nothing in use but select big type 
and big breeding. One top yearling for sale. 


E. E. FARVER, Sibley, lowa 





A NUMBER OF BIG, GROWTHY 


POLAND-GHINA 


SPRING BOARS TO OFFER 


They are the get of Mouw’s Big Sioux, Par- 
agon and Smooth Jambo, 1000-pound boars. 
Might spare a few gilts, If you like big, smooth 
ones you will like these, 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


AUSTIN’S BIG POLANDS 


The herd boar, Big Jones Chief, for sale. 
Weighs 735 lbs. and is a beauty; heavy hams, wide 
set and long, All Mouw breeding. Sire, Big Jones 
Again, danf by Mouw’s Chief; breeding something 
great. Also a fine big fall boar and a big crop of 
stretchy, heavy boned spring boars by Big Jones 
Chief and other big type sires. All good. thrifty 
stuff. $25 buys agood pig. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call on or write 


Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





BOOK YOUR SALES 


with C. C. KEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 
valuable. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1316. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


H. S., W. B. & d. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©<"23,5rF<»- 


MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctioneer 


and breeder of Duroc 
FONTANELLE, IOWA Jerseys and Short-horns 


Nl. G. KRASCHE 
0, S, JOHNSO 


TAMWORTHS. 

















LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
TIPTON, 1OWA 








Poland-China Boars 


THE BIG, PROLIFIC KIND 


Fifty spring boars of best breeding. Two Big Joe 
fall boars from a Big Orange sow. All guaran- 
teed breeders. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM 
A. S. Loveland, Mgr. Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


Thos. Lien, LeRoy, Minn. 


(Formerly of Elgin, lowa) 
Breeder of the Famous 


BIG POLAND- CHINAS 


A few choice young boars for sale, by our mon- 
strous, big quality herd boar, Mouw’s Jambo 24 
194749. Afewbythe great Baron, Longfel. 
iow J., and one topper by Big Black Orange. 
Also open gilts of same breeding. 

Can ship from LeRoy, Minn., or McIntire, lowa. 





BIG TYPE 
Poland-China Boars 


From Defender sows and sired by Tecumseh Bel- 
mont. Buy a pig you will be proud toown. Cholera 
immune and priced at 625.00 each. 


F. J. CAVERLY 
R. R. No.1, Davenport, lowa 


Oakwood Poland-Chinas 


We have a fine lot of big, stretchy spring boars for 
sale—real big type. They are by our two out- 
standing herd boars, Smooth Big Bone Jr. and 
Big Price; the latter a litter mate to the T. W. 
Canett Big Price that recently sold for $1000. 


Come and see us or write. 
C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Bred sow sale February 17th 





FISHER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland Chinas 


A few more big, husky spring boars for sale; also 
one corking October yearling. Sired by the largest, 
heaviest boned boars in Northeastern lowa. 
March farrow, 250 Ibs., $35.00 to $40.00; April, 200 to 
225 Ibs., $25.00 and $30.00. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
all mail orders. Write for catalog and descriptions. 


ADDRESS 


L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lowa 


5 . 
Hancher’s Poland-Chinas 
The Big, Smooth, Prolific Sort 
We have more big top quality early spring boars 
for sale now than for several years past. Guaran- 
teea cholera immune. Sires: Mabel’s 
Wonder, the 960 lb. lowa first prize winner; 
Mancher’s Smooth Wonder, the wonder of 
all big boars, and H.’s Big Bone, Come and 
examine the herd for yourself and learn what con- 

stitutes the real big type 


Mm. P. HANCHER,~ 


Poland-China Boars 


for sale—of spring farrow—weilghing 200 lbs. and 
over. They are sired mainly by Thuirer’s Had- 
ley, one of the deepest bodied and thickest big 
boars in service. He is a natural flesh carrier and 
lis get are even bigger than himself. We want to 
move these young boars and are making the price 
where it should tempt anyone. Address 


C. L. THUIRER, Spencer, lowa 





Rolfe, lewa 








HAMPSHIKES. 


Boars and Young Herds 


Hampehires that possess practical quality. They 
grow fast and grow big. All are the get of three 

and champion herd boars. Catalog and his- 
tory of breed on request. 
ISOM MARTIN, R. 8, 





Lancaster, Mo. 





28 POLAND-CHINA SPRING BOARS 


and 3 fall boars for sale. All big, smooth fellows 
with the price marked down, To see them is to want 
one. There sre none better. Also forty gilts—low 
price for quick sale. 


G. PUFAHL, Luana, Iowa 


Entire Herd °ryc Poland-China 


March gilts of Long King Equal blood. Bred or open. 
These have bone, size and quality. Won first at fair. 
Weigh 250 lbs. Price $30. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EDWIN KRISINGER, Spragueville, lowa 





Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
r ght sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 


Gerstdale Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Spring boars at from $15 to $30 each while they 
last. Gilts of March, April and May far. 
row will also be priced right. 


WM. P. GERST, Alton, lowa 





TAMWORTHS 


We are offering about 60 head of immune spring 
boars and sows of the best of breeding, and also book- 
ing orders for bred sows, Call or write for prices, 


J, W. JUSTICE & SON, Kalona, lowa 











Big Type, Cholera Immune 


Poland-China Boars 


Spring farrow. Prize winners, Sire, Our Kind 
227303. Price $25.00. Write your wants, 


B. W. Butterfield, Irvington, lows 





Poland-Ghina Boars 


My herd boar, Royal Monarch 228751, an extra good 
83-year-old Lingford bred hog, is now offered at a rea- 
sonable price; also 3 extra good boars—herd headers 
—and top spring boars and sows, all sired by Royal 
Monarch. J. H. WATSON, Madrid, Iowa. 





Kramer Offers Choice 


BIG POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of both fall and spring farrow. Some great ones are 

out of Smooth Giantess and Standard Lady. Some 

of these are by Big Price. 
MER, 


3.3. HRA Hospers, lowa 





KLUDAS’ HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Both fall and spring boars and gilts to offer. Also 
the yearling herd boar Kaiser. Sires, Samp- 
son 15743 and Cherokee Messenger 24515. 
Some excellent herd boar material among them. 
A. W. & WM. A. KLUDAS, Cherokee, Iowa. 





BERKSHIRES. 


FAIRVIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


Large, well grown boars—!ast spring's far- 
row; rich in Masterpiece blood;, good enough to sul& 


anyone. Price $20. 
J, H. NICKEL & SONS, Arenzviile, fit. 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 


————ee 














ULE FOOT HOGS. A classy bunch 6 mos, 
N old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed pigs, both 
sexes. H. C. ALLUWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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and After Trial 








Y ES, the great New Edison, with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all 
the brand new Diamond Amberol Records, will be sent you on free trial without a penny down. The 
finest, the best that money can buy at very, very much less than the prices at which imitations of the gen- 


uine Edison are offered —a rock-bottom offer direct from us. 


- | The Genuine New 
Mr. Edison’s OWN] Eitcon Phonograph 
Among all his wonderful inventions his phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet 


and hobby. He worked for years striving to produce the most perfect phonograph. 
At last he has produced the new model, and now it will be sent to you on a startling offer. READ: 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer! 


If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument send us only $1.00 after 
the free trial. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of 
it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this brand new style outfit—the Diamond 
Stylus reproducer, the musical quality—the same Diamond Amberol Records—all the musical 
results of the highest priced outfits—yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest 
monthly terms. Convince yourself—a free trial first. No money down, no C.O.D., not one cent to 
pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. 





fF. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Dept. 4569, 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your New Edison Catalog 
and full particulars of your free trial offer on the new 
model Edison Phorograph. 


Address 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or in a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations 
in asking for the catalog. Get this offer—while 
this offer lasts. ~Fill out the coupon today. 


. F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
+ 7 4569 Edison Block, Chicago, Hil. 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnepeg, Man. 


COUPON 


Edison Block, Chicago, Hill. 














A Happy Home 


Happiness is life—and real happiness is found 
only inareal home. And by areal home I do 
not mean a house with = yard or farm around 
it. Oh, no! A real home is the place where the 
happy and united family e*ner for mutual 


gather tor: 
enjoyment and recreation. And the Eaison makes this 
possible, for it stands supreme as the greatest home 
entertainer. It will mean more than entertainment 
and merriment, more than an hour of amusement—yes, 
it will mean genuine pleasure of the lasting sort— _ 
belpfal entertainment and culture of the most bene- 
Gcial kind. It will mean the family united—a new home, 








Sucha variety ofentertainment! Hear the latest 
up-to-date song hits of the big cities. Laugh 
until the tears stream down your face and your 
sidesache from laughing at the funniest of funny 
minstrel shows. Hear the grand old church 
hymns, the majestic choirs sing the famous 
anthems just as they sing them in the cathedrals 
of Europe. Hear the pealing organs, the crash- 
red brass bands, the waltzes, the two-steps, the 
solos, duets and quartettes, You will sit awe- 
stricken at the wonderful grand operas as sung 
by the world’s greatest singers. You will be 
moved by the tender, sweet harmony of quar- 
tettes singing those old melodies that you have 
heard all your life. Take your choice of any 
kind of entertainment. All will be yours with 
the Edison in your home. Send thecoupontoday, 
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Visitors to the Goodyear 
factories are always 
impressed with a framed 
sign which confronts 
them at every turn. 

In every room in every 
Goodyear building, they 
encounter the same 
message: Protect our 
good name. 


It hangs on the walls of all 
the Goodyear branches 
throughout the country, 
and is being adopted by 


tire dealers everywhere 
as an expression of the 
spirit in which their 
business is conducted. 

We believe that the public 
will be interested in the 
analysis of this simple 
but striking sentiment 
which is published here- 
with, 


The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


President 








TRIPPED to the 

waist, his huge torso 

streaming with 
sweat, a workman 
swings the heavy iron core 
to an iron table, and 
wrenches off a tire which 
has just come steaming 
from the heater. 


His eye falls on the legend 
over his head, and he 
smiles. 


Our good name is also his 
good name. 


The two are intertwined. 
He will protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as they 
should be—chiefly of him- 
self, of his little home, and 
of his family. 


Their good name, his good 
name, our good name—his 
good work will stand 
guard over them all. . 
* Ba * 

Two thousand miles away 
—in Seattle, we will say— 
the same thought, in the 
same simple words. 


An irritating moment has 
arrived—the temptation to 
speak sharply to a cus- 
tomer, to fling a slur at 
unworthy competition. 


The salesman, or the man- 
ager, or whosoever it may 
be, looks up, and the quiet 
admonition meets his eye. 


Protect our good name. 


In a twinkling it smooths 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 


He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibility 
which he could not escape 
if he would; and would 
not, if he could. 


* 


Back two thousand miles 


again to the factories— 
this time to the experi- 
mental room. 


An alluring chance to save 
—to make more profit by 
skimping, by substitution. 
No one will ever know. 
But—the silent monitor 
repeats its impressive ad- 
monition: 


Protect our good name. 


What chance to compro- 
mise with conscience in 
the presence of that vigi- 
lant guardian? 


* *e 


Thousands of men striving 
to keep a name clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the process. 
a 


We Americans, it is said, 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or not 
—it is true that business is 
our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 
us that we try to make 
business as good as busi- 
ness can be made? 
* ok x 

Think of this business, 
please, in the light of its 
great animating thought: 


“Protect our good name.” 


We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it— 
you American millions, 
and you other millions in 
the old world. 

We think of you judging 
us, judging us—by what 
we are, by what we do, by 
what we make. 


We think of tens of thou- 
sands of homes in which 
our name can be made to 


stand for that which is 
worthy and worth while. 


We must not lose your 
good will—we must not 
tarnish our good name. 

. * « 
You can call that anything 
you like. 


You can call it business, or 
sentiment, or idealism, or 
nonsense. 

It may be all of these. 

It may even be that which 
our national critics call 
making a god of business. 
But at least it gives to usa 
motive that is bigger and 
broader and deeper than 
money. 


It makes thousands of men 
happier in their work and 
more faithful to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of united 
thought—a democracy of 
common endeavor—a de- 
mocracy of purpose and 
principle. 

* * x 


And here is the oddest 
thing of all:— 


The more we live up to 
this “impractical’’ ideal, 
the greater the business 
grows. 


The more we labor for 
the future, the more we 
profit in the present. 


The more we strive for 
character, the greater the 
reward in money. 


The more we put into 
our product, the more we 
take out in sales. 

Perhaps, after all, there is 
more than one sense in 
which it is good to make 
a god out of business. 
We think so. 


And we think you think so. 


* ° 
LB bale, President 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 














